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- DUBLIN REVIEW. 


Art. I.—1. The Book of the Seasons, or the Calendar of Nature. 
By William Howitt. 12mo. Fourth edition. London, 1836. 
2. Gleanings in Natural History. Third and last series. To 
which are added, Notices of some of the Royal Parks and 
Residences. By Edward Jesse, Esq., Surveyor of his Majesty’s 
-Parks, Palaces, &c. 8vo. London, 1835. 
3, The Journal of a Naturalist. Third edition. 8vo. London, 
1833. 
Tv HE works, whose titles we have just transcribed, are but a 
few specimens of the numerous publications connected with 
natural history, which have been recently produced in this coun- 
try. It is with no slight degree of gratification we observe, that 
every new volume of this class of literature which makes its 
,appearance, is framed with a view to dispense as much as possi- 
ble with the formalities of science, and to disclose what had 
hitherto been its mysteries, in a form at once intelligible and 
attractive to every order of readers. Far be it from us to deny 
that abstract science has its uses, and those too, of the highest 
value; we are well aware, that without the deductive researches 
which it has enabled philosophers to make, and the arrangements 
which it has taught x sm to invent, all knowledge would be little 
better than a chaos of facts, capable, indeed, of being sometimes 
practically turned to account, but destitute of those combinations 
which lead the mind to an acquaintance with the laws that 
operate in every department of the universe. At the same time, 
we think that, when science has succeeded in developing the 
character and extent of those laws, it becomes a matter of 
t importance to translate its lofty investigations into language 
talsiloes. to familiarize them to the minltffnde. The commie 
and refined studies, in which highly accomplished intellects take 
the greatest delight, can never, even in the best educated nations, 
be pursued by any considerable or of the community. 
Nevertheless, it is for the benefit of the community that those 


studies are legitimately intended, and unless they can be reduced 
by the process of simplification, to the ordinary level of the 
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understanding, they must be considered as entitled to little more 
respect tay visions of the alchemist. 

We have had frequent occasion to observe, that the mind 
most intimately conversant with the laws of creation is, gene- 
rally speaking, not the best fitted for expounding them to the 

ublic at large. ‘The profound adept in mathematics, astronomy, 

otany, or zoology, constantly tends towards abstract principles, 
which are not always obvious or interesting to common observers; 
he is dealing with the invisible world, while they can with diffi- 
culty be brought to reflect even on the world immediately around 
them; while * is descanting with enthusiasm on the structure 
of a plant, or the organization of an insect, they are probably 
unaware that such a plant, or such an insect, 1s in existence. 
The main difficulty to be got over as to objects of this descrip- 
tion is, the extreme indifference with which they are almost 
universally treated by mankind. ‘The sun has risen and set 
with unfailing regularity during a period of more than six thou- 
sand years, and yet, because it is a matter of daily occurrence, 
how few are they who take note of that very regularity, as one of 
the most convincing proofs of the master-mind that presides over 
our system! If the moon were to exhibit her crescent in our sky 
for the first time to-night, the phenomenon would fill our hemis- 
phere with wonder. But because we have beheld the satellite 
pass through its various changes from time to time, we look upon it 
with apathy, as if the greatest of all miracles were not the ad- 
mirable precision with which the moon and myriads of other 
orbs, wheeling through space, execute their revolutions, without 
the occurrence of any obstacle calling for the extraordinary inter- 
position of the Deity. 

If the two spheres which are most conspicuous in our system, 
be thus so generally neglected, we must not feel surprised to find 
men evince so much unconcernedness, and so little knowledge, as 
to the subordinate objects of creation. We walk into the fields 
of a summer evening, we notice perhaps here and there groups 
of sheep and cattle, the song of birds in the hedges, the fra- 
grance of the heath, the grateful green of the grass, and the 
serene azure of the skies, and we return home charmed by the 
sensations, which even these few sources of pleasure awaken in 
the mind. But how infinitely more numerous and more exqui- 
site would not those sensations have been, had we gone forth 
with intelligence alive to the world of organized being, which 
invites our attention at every step we take! We pass by with 
contempt, nay with disgust, the worm which we Getbe to see 
in a furrow. But with what very different sentiments should 
we not have contemplated this humble creature, had we known 
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that he has in fact duties to fulfil of the first importance, and that 
he performs them with incomparable industry? It is his province 
to consume, on the surface of the ground, the softer parts of de- 
cayed vegetable matter; the more fibrous parts he conveys into 
the bosom of the earth, where they also decay in the course of 
time. Whatever he consumes, or carries away, returns therefore 
sooner or later to the soil, in a form better adapted for the suste- 
nance of vegetable life, and in this way he is constantly engaged 
in lending assistance to the plough, or in supplying its place 
chgenes Tonio industry happens to be yet unknown. 

But the utility of the most despised of living beings does not 
oj here. He ssaaan the soil at the roots of trees and plants, 
and facilitates their irrigation from the clouds. He assists very 
materially in draining the surface of the land of superfluous 
moisture, by excavating subterranean channels through which it 
escapes; and he moreover furnishes in his own proper substance, 
a ready prepared banquet for almost every thing that moves in 
or on the earth, in the atmosphere, or the water. The mole 
hunts him through the pastures, and penetrates the earth in 
pursuit of him when he retires thither for protection. The birds 
feed upon him all the year round. He is not an unwelcome 
wy to the beetle race, and as the angler well knows, he is 
ooked upon by fishes in general, as the most irresistible of 
dainties. Although they are thus exposed to universal depre- 
dation, the earth still teems with a constant succession of these 
creatures. Reaumur calculates that they exceed in numbers, 
the grains of all kinds of corn collected by mankind. We may 
thus appreciate the extent and activity of their agency, in assist- 
ing to convert death into life. They are to us so many pledges 
for the unerring execution of the promise, that while the earth 
remains, the winter shall always be followed by the spring. We 
learn from them, moreover, that nothing absolutely perishes; the 
na leaf no sooner falls, than it is appropriated by these sedu- 
ous husbandmen to the purposes of future vegetation—so ad- 
mirable is the economy of that portion of the universe to which 
we belong ! 

It is the prevailing error of our education that we are at first 
made acquainted with insects only to abhor or to torture them, 
and that as we grow up to maturity, we are permitted to remain 
as ignorant of the various orders of beings that fill up the links 
of existence beneath our own rank, as if they appertained to 
another planet. ‘The truant well knows where he shall find at 
the bottom of some brook, a shapeless little combination of 
wood and straw, which he sees moored to a pebble or cautiously 
moving along with, the current. He opens the mass and finds 
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within it, nicely housed, a small white worm, which he imme- 
diately destroys by fixing it on his hook, and there all his 
knowledge of the insect terminates. He would scarcely be 
induced to treat it in this manner had he learned that this 
apparently insignificant creature exhibits as much sagacity 
and practical knowledge in his way, as the fox or the ele- 
phant. Although just emancipated from the egg, he at once 
spins and weaves for himself a silken vestment, with which he 
surrounds every part of his frame, except his head and the fore- 
part of his body, which is furnished with six legs. ‘This coat is 
not, however, sufficient to protect him from his numerous 
enemies. He therefore attaches to it externally the small shells 
of other animals, minute fragments of gravel, particles of sand, 
or any other substance which he finds most convenient for his 
purpose. If he made his citadel too heavy he would be soon 


fatigued by dragging it along; therefore, having in the first 
place rendered it as compact as possible for his protection, he 
adds to it a chip of wood or a bit of straw, in order to poise 
the burthen in the water, and this: he does with as much preci- 
sion as if he had been a Lardner in hydrostatics. If he be 
born in a marsh where reeds abound, he cuts off a piece of 
the stalk with a knot in it, and makes it his habitation; or if 
there be no reeds in his vicinity, he finds probably some loose 
leaves, in which he wraps his precious person, thinking that 
from the nature of the material, he may escape the observation 
of curious fish, and prying school boys. It is his destiny to 
lead a very different life from that in which he first becomes 
acquainted with existence, and this he knows as well as we do. 
Before he quits the water, he falls into a sort of sleep, during 
which his transformation takes place. For this purpose he re- 
tires completely into his castle. To guard himself from his 
foes, the obvious course would be to shut it up altogether. 
If he did this, however, he would no longer have air or water, 
which are essential to his existence; he therefore constructs of 
strong silk threads of his own manufacture, a grating, which, 
with more than the skill of a chemist, he makes insoluble in 
water, and thus behind his portcullis he has free access to the 
elements, and at the same time defies all intruders. When the 
—— season arrives he puts on his wings, and sports over the 
surface of his native streams in the form of the May fly! 

The pride of man will not permit him to attribute the opera- 
tions of this tiny insect to any other cause than mere instinct. 
The doctrine that has been hitherto advanced, in support of this 
ancttie, is, to say the least of it, fanciful and inconclusive. 

hen Buffon and other naturalists speak of instinct, they describe 
it as a kind of mechanical impulse, which teaches an animal to 
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rovide for its wants, and to defend itself from its enemies. 
We are unable to understand what a spontaneous mechanical 
impulse is. If an animal hide himself from pursuers, it must be 
from a sense of fear; if he turn boldly, and dare the encoun- 
ter, he must be actuated by the hope of conquering them. 
Thus, he may entertain both fear and hope; and these are 
sentiments which presuppose mind. It is the same with the 
caddis-worm, which we have just mentioned. If its habitation 
be too heavy, it buoys up the mansion by the addition of some 
lighter material; if the abode be in danger of floating about at 
the mercy of the current, the peril of shipwreck is foreseen and 
revented by increasing the ballast. Here are foresight, calcu- 
lation, mechanical adjustment, all contained in a creature not 
larger than a pin! If these attributes be called instinct, we 
shall not quarrel with the phrase; but we submit that there is 
a marvellous resemblance between such instinct and that general 
faculty to which men have agreed to give the*name of reason. 

There is another insect, now seldom found in this country, 
whose proceedings are very remarkable. _ It is called the ant-lion, 
and is frequently met with in France and Switzerland. In its 
first stage of existence it resembles the common wood-louse, and 
sustains itself by sucking the juices from the body of the ant. 
The ant-lion walks backwards, but with so slow a motion that, 
if he were to earn his bread by the chase, he would be in danger 
of fasting for many a long day. He therefore has recourse to the 
trap-system, and forms a pit-fall in the most ingenious manner. 
A mere pit, or round hole, would by no means answer his pur- 
pose. As his movements are so snail-paced, that the ant, if it had 
an opportunity, would quickly effect an escape, it becomes ne- 
cessary that the predestined prey shall tumble inextricably into 
his net. 

He selects his ground with great care. In the first place, it 
must be in the high road by which ants usually travel when they 
think fit to make their excursions from home. In the next place, 
it must be a sandy soil, as his only instruments of excavation are 
his two fore-feet, with which it would be difficult for him to 
shovel up any other material. He begins his work, like a regular 
engineer, by marking out a circle, which is as perfect as a ma- 
thematician could make it with the aid of a pair of compasses. 
He then enters the circle, and, with one of his feet, scoops out 
the sand, which he deposits by means of his shovel on the flat 
part of his head, whence he tosses it beyond the precincts of his 
domain. In this manner he goes round until he arrives at the 
point from which he had set out. He then returns in a contrary 
direction, still scooping and tossing out the sand as he proceeds; 
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he adopts this course in order that he may use his other foot, 
and thus relieve each alternately. His den is made in the 
shape of a funnel, and at the bottom he buries himself, leav- 
ing nothing to be seen but his pincers, which he keeps 
prepared for his victim. The little industrious ant, running 
along, thinking only of his own affairs, finds himself sudden] 
within the magic circle. If he have his wits about him, he will 
stop at once, and endeavour to withdraw; but the enemy is 
already apprised of his presence. Unfortunately, upon his en- 
trance, some grains of sand must necessarily fall to the bottom 
of the trap, which apprizes the assassin below of the traveller’s 
approach. Immediately, the bandit emerges from his place of 
concealment, and flings up such a quantity of sand round the 
ant, that the poor creature becomes confused, and rolls headlon 
to the centre, where he is immediately seized. He is then ome 
until not a drop of vital fluid remains in his frame. As his ske- 
leton might act asa scarecrow, it is then carefully removed. 
The damage done, during the attack, to the form of the in- 
verted cone, is next repaired; and the tiny Macheath again 
takes up his station in his ambuscade, there to await fresh oppor- 
tunities of murder. : 

If a human being were placed under circumstances similar, 
in every respect, to those in which the ant-lion finds him- 
self, it would be difficult for him to devise a more ingenious 
contrivance for obtaining food than those which we have just de- 
scribed. ‘The selection of his ground ; the drawing of his circle, 
which, in order to be useful must be perfect; the shape of his 
pit-fall, so well adapted to supply the defect of his physical mo- 
tion; the vigilance which he is enabled to exercise, although out 
of sight, by the prey necessarily giving notice of his presence, in 
consequence of his unavoidably disturbing a few grains of sand, 
which must hasten to the centre; and the means which the insect 
adopts for frightening his prey, when, by its hesitation, he is in 
danger of losing it, are all so many proofs of reasoning power, of 
a faculty that, call it what we will, is fertile in expedients, and 
well suited to the exigencies which arise in the course of his life. 
When the period for change occurs, he retires into the bosom of 
the earth, and constructs for himself a residence lined with 
splendid tapestry, whence, in due time, he makes his escape as 
a four-winged fly, having forgotten altogether his former habits, 
and received new faculties adapted to the new functions which he 
has to perform. 

These instances, to say nothing of the hive, the cells of wasps, 
the web of the spider, the habitation of the moth, the tent of the 
caterpillar, the cities of the ants, and the dwellings of the myriads 
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of other insects living around us, are sufficient to suggest some 
of the difficulties in which we involve ourselves, when we assume 
that to man alone is a reasoning mind allowed by the Creator. 
That the faculties of man excel those of all other beings, with 
which he is at present acquainted, is manifest from the matchless 
power which, even in his least civilized state, he exercises over 
them. ‘iliere is, in truth, a gradation of mind, from the human 
race down to the polypus, as there is of bodily organization, from 
the mammoth to the monad. And, no doubt, the intellectual 
diapason does not stop at man—it ascends by innumerable 
shades, growing more and more bright, from him upward to the 
Deity. 

This infinite diffusion of mental energy throughout all organ- 
ized existence is, however, scarcely more wonderful to us than 
the gift of life itself to the countless races which, either in the 
air, on the earth, in its interior, or in the waters, appear to be 
constantly occupied in the furtherance of some great purpose, 
not immediately obvious to our limited observation. A leaf has 
accidentally fallen from a plant on the table at which we write; 
and we perceive upon it a little reptile, who is consuming it with 
amazing rapidity. Diminutive as he is, his organization is as 
perfect, for the destruction of that leaf, and for the assimilation 
of it to the substance of his own body, as it is possible to be. 
The vital fluid circulates through his system with as much regu- 
larity as it does through the arteries and veins of man; and if 
we could become acquainted with its sensations, we should, pro- 
bably, even discover that it has its moments of happiness and 
pain, affections, tastes, and antipathies, like other animated 
beings. If we look at the leaves which remain on the plant, we 
shall perceive, even upon a cursory examination, that they sus- 
tain entire colonies of the same, or of different races of insects, 
in their various stages, from the egg to the fly. If we attempt 
to count them, we might as well endeavour to number the san 
on the sea-shore. 

Let us pass from the library into the garden. At the first step 
we observe a snail, with a gaily painted house on his back, and 
immediately near him there are twenty others, some adhering to 
the wall, some making sad work with the young peaches, while 
others, not so aspiring, are contented with the cabbage plants. A 
little farther on, we tread amongst a hundred ants, who are 
emerging from their subterraneous city, through a variety of 
tunnels, and running about, then down again, and then back, 
with marvellous activity. Now the approach of a beetle puts 
them all in confusion; away they scamper. Next, a bee comes 
murmuring by, but they do not mind the bee, who directs. his 
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eourse to the hollyhock, and burying himself in one of its half- 
opened chalices, comes out as dusty as a miller. But he will not 
long remain so. He removes the fragrant burthen carefully from 
his leu and wings, and consumes a portion, which he will secrete 
shortly in the form of wax, for the purpose of constructing and 
repairing the cells of his hive: the remainder he puts in his 
pocket for a future meal. On the ample leaves of this splendid 
plant, we count in a moment twelve different species of flies ; 
and if we look at the under part of its leaves, we find them, ample 
as they are, so crowded with eggs, that it would be impossible to 
press the head of a pin on any portion of the leaf, without 
destroying one of those depositories of an incipient insect. 

A step or two farther brings us to an apple-tree, many of 
whose leaves are rolled up. We open one of these mansions, and 
discover within it fifty caterpillars living together in perfect har- 
mony. Fluttering their way from shrub to shrub are as many 
butterflies, clothed in garments of the most brilliant dyes, no two 
of them perfectly alike; and all of them apparently as happy as 
butterfly can be. In the air, above these, is a group of gnats, 
dancing to the sound of their own wings. It is remarkable that 
they observe a regular succession in their movements ; when one 
is tired he rests for awhile, and his place is filled up by another. 
They, moreover, have their places in a kind of quadrille, and 
following the good customs of the country dances of former days, 
the partners frequently meet half way, and salute each other 
in a very affectionate manner; then they separate to renew the 
dance with fresh merriment. Other flies attempt to imitate the 
gnats; but it must be admitted, that the latter are the Noblets 
and the Taglionis of the scene. 

As we walk on we meet a golden beetle, carrying homeward 
something for his children; next a red spider, and then a spider 
striped like a zebra, and then an earwig running, and a centipede, 
with all his legs, creeping. We look into the hollows of the bark 
of an old elm, and find them peopled by ten different species 
of worms. We pass a green hedge, and count in it the nests of a 
variety of birds. | We walk into the fields. | The earth beneath 
our feet swarms with creatures which we do not see; every blade 
of grass is in itself a populous kingdom. The bleatin of sheep; 
the lowing of cows; the murmurs made by millions of gossamer 
wings in the higher regions of the air; the distant bark of the 
dog; the joyous note of the blackbird; the exulting song of the 
black cap; the whistle of the thrush ; the chatter of the sparrow; 
the cherub voice of the lark aloft in the summer cloud; fill the 
atmosphere with a chorus of sounds, which call upon us to praise 
that benevolent Spirit, who has thus commanded life to glow and 
breathe happiness every where around us. 
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What a number of creatures may we not observe even within 
the compass of a small — Some are swift in their move- 
ments, some extremely slow; some mount in the air on wings, 
some descend from the tops of trees, by threads which they spin 
for the purpose. Some float about in the atmosphere, in balloons 
of their own construction; some walk backwards, and some urge 
themselves onward by the process of inflation. One carries his 
food in his mouth, another puts it into his wallet. Here a robber 
lies in wait for the industrious insect, and plunders him of the 
treasure he had been a whole day in collecting. There a regular 
duel is going on between two creatures, and by and by associates 
collect on either side, until a general battle begins, which is 
fought with great fury, and no trifling slaughter. How various 
their raiment! how beautifully attired are some, while others may 
be said to be the Quakers of the insect world, in their mode of 
attire! What nice art is manifest in their operations, what cun- 
ning and foresight they display in guarding against their foes ! 
The garden is not only a world, but a universe of insects ; every 
tree, every branch, every leaf, every stem, every inch of bark, 
every fern, a flower, every blade of grass, being inhabited by 
a peculiar population of its own ! 

New universes break upon our view the moment we embark 
on the river, the lake, and the ocean. If we take up a drop 
of water on the head of a pin, and magnify it by means of the 
solar microscope, we shall behold it teeming with different races 
of beings, the stronger of which feed upon the weaker; and still 
finding, even in that tiny world, more than they can consume, 
range about in it with as much facility and freedom as if it 
were an Atlantic. Upwards of four hundred different species of 
animalcules have been already distinguished; and it seems to be 
pretty well established, that the greater number of these possess 
an internal structure, quite as ae as that of the larger animals ; 
and “ comprising” as Mr. Pritchard informs us, “ a muscular, 
nervous, and in all probability, vascular system, all wonderfully 
contrived for the snchenmmes of their respective offices.”* Some 
are provided with rotatory organs, fringed with lashes, by which 
they are enabled not only to move to and fro, with marvellous 
rapidity, but also to create a strong current of water, which rushes 
towards the mouth, and supplies the animal with food. Others 
which want this machinery, are endowed with “ the extraordinary 
faculty of thrusting out, or elongating, portions of their bodies at 





* Natural History of Animalcules: containing descriptions of all the known species of 
Infusoria ; with instructions for procuring and valuing them, Sc., by Andrew Pritchard, 
Esq., author of the “ Microscopic Cabinet,” 8vo., London, 1834:—We have derived 
a great deal of pleasure, as well as of instruction, from the perusal of this work, which 
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various points, which assuming the appearance of either legs or 
fins, enable the creature to walk or swim.”* 

The diversity of form which prevails amongst the multitudes 
that inhabit a single globule of water is astonishing. One resem- 
bles the sun, another the crescent of the moon a few days old, a 
third the serpent, a fourth the swallow, a fifth a bunch of grapes ; 
among them will be found miniature figures like a tulip on its 
stem, a cornucopia, a flask, a lyre, a mandolin, the splendid or- 
nament of precious stones which is worn by the Jewish high 
priest, a ring, a comet, and countless other objects, such as cylin- 
ders, pitchers, and fruit of every description, Some move by 
darting, some leap, some creep or float along, while others not 
furnished with wheels, get on by rolling veanl the axis of their | 
own bodies, as the earth rotates in tr ‘avelling round the sun. 
Though the majority are of a dull waterish colour, a few are 
clothed in the hues of the rainbow. ‘They have all manifestly the 
means of perceiving objects before them, although eyes have been 
as yet discovered only in certain species. It is not to be supposed 
that they are generally as soft in substance as they seem; many 
are protected by a delicate shell. 

But perhaps the most striking peculiarity of the animalcule 
races, is the variety in their modes of propagation. Some produce 
their young alive, or in the egg, while from others the new races 
issue like buds from a tree; some propagate by a spontaneous 
division of their bodies into two or more portions,—these portions 
become separate beings, and each proceeds in due time to repeat 
the same process. ‘These divisions are effected sometimes trans- 
versely, sometimes longitudinally, sometimes vertically, and, in 
several instances, the parent is transformed into a mass of young 
animalcules, and on their birth is itself dissipated, leaving but a 
slight film behind, the shade of the progenitor. 

“ If we take some of the largest of these animalcules,” (the monads) 
says Mr. Pritchard, “and suppose them to be arranged in a line of only 
one inch in length, it will require 9,600 to form it; so, that, a cubic 
inch would contain 884,736 millions ;—an ocular demonstratiun, it 
would seem, of the divisibility of animal matter. And if we investigate 
the thickness of their skins, or of the tissue which incloses the coloured 
particles, it will be found to be less than any substance we are ac- 
quainted with in inorganic matter; and, will afford, at the same time, 
a better idea of the minuteness of the particles of vegetable colouring 





we have no hesitation in recommending to the attention of every person desirous of 
becoming acquainted with the wonders of the microscopic world—a world that may be 
said to have lain altogether concealed from our ancestors. Mr. Pritchard’s instruments 
are among the best we have seen; and the mechanical contrivances by which he has 
enabled the microscopist to display the object of his examination, in every possible 
poiut-of view, reflect the highest credit on his ingenuity. 

s Ib.—p. 15. 
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matter, than any other method we can desire. Thus, for instance, pre- 
suming there are only four particles of colouring matter in each cavity, 
or stomach, and four such cavities in each animalcule, the said cubic 
inch of animalcules will contain the immense number of 14,155,776 
millions of particles.”—Natural History of Animalcules, p.29. 

The little being called the Proteus varies its shape every mo- 
ment under the eye of the observer—now a ball, now a funnel, 
next, a mere dash on the water, and then, a three-cornered 
figure. The grape animalcules are clustered together, and some- 
times rove about near the surface of the water, and go through a 
series of the most amusing gambols. _ If an infusion of indigo be 
mixed with the water taken from particular ponds, a single 
animated globule will be soon seen in motion, which divides into 
a cluster of smaller ones; these speedily disperse, and become 
clusters in their turn, ad infinitum. The cluster revolves as it 
moves, and has the means of attaching itself to any substance by 
spinning a thread just like the spider’s. This filament shoots 
forth a fresh cluster. Mr. Baker has given a lively description 
of the hair-like animalcule, so called from its shape, which was 
first discerned by Mr. Anderson. Diminutive though it be, it is 
covered with rings, and is ineapable of bending. The hair 
insects are usually found together in groups, and their colour 
changes occasionally from a bright green, to a sky-blue. The 
group which Mr. Baker observed, divided itself into two armies, 
and while one resolved on moving upward in the water that con- 
tained them, the other chose to take the contrary direction. 
Thus they were about to meet, as Mr. Baker expected, in hostile 
contact; when, to his great surprize, the host that was ascending 
regularly opened out its column, on the right and left, leaving a 
convenient space through which the other division descended ; 
and, thus they continued to repeat their evolutions for some time, 
with a degree of discipline, which must have proceeded from 
intelligence. If we consider that this animalcule is so small as to 
be invisible to the naked eye, that millions of millions of the race 
may be contained within the compass of a square inch, and yet, 
that they have sagacity which teaches them to associate, and to 
move, as it were, under the — of acknowledged leaders, in 
such directions as are best calculated to secure the harmony of the 
whole community, we must perceive that no power short of Om- 
nipotence, could have thus divided not only the principle of life, 
but the etheria] spark of mind into such infinitely small portions. 

The Greenland sea is indebted for its peculiar colour, which 
varies between olive green and ultramarine, to the vast number 
of Medusse it contains. These animalcules are, individually, 
about one-thirtieth of an inch in diameter ; and so great are their 
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multitudes, that, according to a curious calculation made by 
Mr. Scoresby, if eighty thousand persons had begun, at the crea- 
tion of our planet, to count the numbers of those little beings 
that exist only within two square miles of that sea, to the depth 
of two hundred and fifty fathoms, they would scarcely have com- 
pleted the enumeration at the present time! But the human 
mind fails to follow the calculation to the extent of the thirty 
thousand square miles of the sea in question, which may be said 
to exhibit one entire field of Medusz. 

The question often arises, while we are dealing with the lower 
tribes of the animated world, what is the object of all this vast 
diffusion of life through so many classes of creatures? It is now 
a well-established fact that, however numerous and subdivided 
the races of quadrupeds, birds, insects, tishes, and animalcules, 
may be, they never intermix with each other. Each particular 
race uniformly reproduces only its own; there is a boundary be- 
tween it and every other race, above or below it, in the scale of 
existence, beyond which it cannot pass. ‘The en can no 
more be the parent of a lamb, than a lamb can be of an elephant. 
The same law of perpetual distinction, which prevails amongst 
quadrupeds, is found as constantly in force amongst birds, in- 
sects, and all the tenants of the deep, without exception. How- 
ever various may be the mode of propagation among’st animalcules, 
still, even upon these tiny races, the same command is imposed. 
The proteus may assume a thousand different shapes in a minute, 
but he cannot be the ancestor of a polypus. ‘The monad will 
continue only to produce a monad, to the end of time; and the 
grape animalcule will never resemble any other fruit. We there- 
fore arrive at the knowledge of a fact, no longer disputable, that 
he who created the leviathan, created also the hair-insect; that 
every thing, which lives and moves, derives its existence from 
the same Power; and the unity which exists throughout the en- 
tire system of life, exhibits the unity and the presence of that 
Power, in language as majestic as the lightnings of Sinai. 

The plan for continuing the created races appears, also, to 
have proceeded from the same source of incomparable wisdom. 
The moving globule, which seems to occupy the place nearest to 
inanimate matter, is appointed to convert the watery element 
into its own substance; thus fed, it becomes itself the food of 
animalcules higher on the scale of organization ; and these, in 
their turn, assume a consistency which renders them fit to be the 
nutriment of the smaller fishes. The smaller fishes serve as food 
to the larger ; the enormous whale, for instance, lives principally 
on shrimps, minute crabs, cuttle-fishes, and other small marine 
animals; and, as these are sustained by the Medusee, we may 
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perceive the relation that exists between those’ animalcules and 
the whale. Ascending a step higher, we find that there is no 
fish in the waters, wit a we are acquainted, which may not 
be converted by man to the purposes either of food, or light, or 
convenience, or ornament, in some shape or another. The whale 
enables him to prolong the day, in the acquisition of that know- 
ledge which, rightly directed, purifies and exalts his intellect. 
The very instrument by which that animal collects its food assists 
to improve and strengthen the female figure, to protect us from 
the rain, and to perfect several parts of the machinery used in 
our manufactures. The lobster, the turbot, the salmon, the cod, 
the sturgeon, the mackarel, and the herring, afford luxuries for 
the tables of every class in society, and the staple of commerce to 
millions of mankind. If there were no Medusze, the whale would 
soon perish ; and if the other tribes of animalcules ceased to be 
reproduced, the ocean would soon be without an inhabitant. 

In the same manner, the creature out of the waters, that seems 
to hold the place nearest to unorganized matter, is, perhaps, the 
grub. It is the province of the grub to assimilate to his own 
substance vegetable and decayed animal matter ; he then becomes 
the food of other insects, and of birds, and very much enriches 
the grasses and the plants on which the herbiverous quadrupeds 
are nourished, which, in their turn, are consumed, as a as 
birds, by other animals, until the scale of gradation again closes 
inman. But animalcules, fishes, insects, birds, and quadrupeds, 
all combine to execute another great function in the system, 
without which this planet would speedily cease to be habitable. 
They not only administer to the wants of each other, but they 
are all engaged in manipulating inanimate matter, if we may use 
the expression ; by converting it into food, in the first instance, 
they x meee it from form to ea and thus contribute to render 
it as fresh and as fertile, at this moment, as it was on the day it 
was created. 

There is a species of beetle, which may be recognized without 
difficulty, from its long black body, somewhat irregularly indented 
by two broad copper-coloured bands. Mr. Gleditsch, to whom 
we are indebted for a very curious account of the habits of this 
insect, states that he had frequently observed that dead moles, 
when left upon the ground, usually disappeared in the course of 
two or three days; but by the operation of what course he was 
wholly at a loss to conjecture. He, therefore, purposely placed 
a mole on one of the beds in his garden; it had vanished on the 
third morning; and, on digging where it had been laid, he found 
it regularly entombed in the earth, and beneath it he discovered 
four beetles. Not perceiving anything in this circumstance to 
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enlighten him, as to the mode in which the duties of the sexton 
were performed, he restored the mole to its grave. On the sixth 
day he examined it again, and found the body of the dead ani- 
mal swarming with the young issue of the beetles. He con- 
cluded, therefore, that the beetles were the sextons on the occa- 
sion; but, to satisfy himself more fully on this point, he made 
several experiments, which we shall detail, as quoted by Kirby 
and Spence. 


“ To determine these points more clearly, Mr. Gleditsch put four of 
these beetles into a glass vessel, half filled with earth, and properly se- 
cured, and, upon the surface of the earth, two frogs. In less than 
twelve hours, one of the frogs was interred by two of the beetles; the 
other two ran about the whole day, as if busied in measuring the di- 
mensions of the remaining frog, which, on the third day, was also 
found buried. He then introduced a dead linnet. A pair of beetles 
were soon engaged upon the bird. They began their operation by 
pushing out the earth from under the body, so as to form a cavity for 
its reception ; and it was curious to see the efforts which the beetles 
made, by dragging at the feathers of the bird from below, to pull it 
into its grave. The male, having driven the female away, continued 
the work alone, for five hours. He lifted up the bird, changed its 
place, turned it and arranged it in the grave, and from time to time 
came out of the hole, mounted upon it, and trod it under foot, and 
then retired below, and pulled it down. At length, apparently wearied 
with this uninterrupted labour, it came forth, and leaned its head upon 
the earth, beside the bird, without the smallest motion, as if to rest 
itself, for a full hour, when it again crept under the earth. The next 
day, in the morning, the bird was an inch and a half under ground, 
and the trench remained open the whole day, the corpse seeming as if 
laid out upon a bier, surrounded with a rampart of mould. In the 
evening, it had sunk half an inch lower ; and, in another day, the work 
was completed, and the bird covered. Mr. Gleditsch continued to add 
other small dead animals, which were all, sooner or later, buried ; and 
the result of his experiment was, that, in fifty days, four beetles had 
interred, in the very small space of earth allotted to them, four frogs, 
three small birds, two fishes, one mole, and two grasshoppers, besides 
the entrails of a fish, and two morsels of the lungs of an ox. In another 
experiment, a single beetle buried a mole, forty times its own bulk and 
weight, in two days !” 

These experiments have been fully confirmed by other natu- 
ralists, who have found beetles actually engaged in the operation 
of burying dead birds; and we may judge of the great extent to 
which these grave diggers carry on their business, from the 
remarkable fact, that notwithstanding the number of birds that 
must of necessity die from day to day, it is very rarely that the 
remains of a sparrow, or a rook, or indeed of any other animal, 
are to be met with on the surface of the earth. It seems, there- 
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fore, as it is the province of animalcule to convert the elements 
of air and water into life, so it is the duty of the worm to take 
charge of decayed vegetable matter, and of the beetle to garner 
up dead animal substances, precisely for the same —— In 
the execution of this labour he has, however, a multitude of 
assistants in a great variety of other insects, as well as in birds of 
prey. The rapidity with which the remains of men and other 
animals are consumed in the deserts, where they frequently 
perish, is well known. In the course of a few days they become 
mere skeletons. Thus, not only is the earth kept constantly free 
from the unsightly appearance and noxious efiluvia of animals 
in which life is extinct, but the substance that once belonged to 
them is almost immediately appropriated to the uses of life in 
myriads of other forms. ‘These forms in their turn perish, and 
are dealt with in a similar way, and by the operation of this 
system of economy, all matter is kept in a state of perpetual 
renovation. 

From the imperfection of our knowledge it is not always in 
our power to demonstrate the precise functions which particular 
insects, whose habits have not been closely investigated, perform in 
the system to which we belong. But from the little we do know, we 
may conclude without much danger of error, that nothing has 
life in any of the elements, which is not conducive to the process 
of re-juveniscence indispensable to the maintenance of the 
human race, on the sphere on which it is located. If the func- 
tions assigned to the insects for instance, in transmuting dead 
animal matter into life, were to be suspended only for a year, the 
atmosphere would become intolerable, and man would be the 
victim of a universal pestilence. ‘The work of transformation 
seems so necessary to the preservation of the system, that it is 
even carried on not merely by the process of converting death into 
life, and life into death, but also by the curious operation which 
enables many animals frequently to shuffle off a portion of their 
mortal coils, and clothe themselves in new ones before they reach 
the period assigned to their existence. 

The changes which the caterpillar undergoes from the time he 
leaves the egg until he ascends the air, as a butterfly, are familiar 
to every body. Many insects, such as the caddis-worm and the 
ant-lion already mentioned, pass through similar stages of varia- 
tion. But there is, in fact, no animal which does not exhibit in 
its own person, the operation of the same law. The deer has no 
horns until the age of puberty, and it renews them every year 
after. Birds are at first clothed in down, then they put on 
a raiment of feathers, and that apparel is periodically changed. 
The peacock does not assume his gorgeous robes until his third 
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year, and beautiful as they are in colour, and elaborate in work- 
manship, he occasionally loses them, when he must go about 
for a while as meanly clothed as a sparrow, but only to re-appear 
in fresh glory. The frog is at first a tadpole, in which there is 
no more resemblance to his second shape, than there is between an 
egg and an infant. Lobsters, crabs, and other fishes, are obliged 
to manufacture for themselves new shells every year, just as 


— and other reptiles change their skins. 


an, at the age of twenty, retains not a particle of the matter 
in which his mind was invested when he was born. Nevertheless, 
at the age of eighty years, he is conscious of being the same in- 
dividual he was as far back as his memory can go—that is to say, 
to the period when he was four or five years old. Whatever it be, 
therefore, in which this consciousness of identity resides, it cannot 
consist of a material substance, since, if it had been material, it 
must have been repeatedly changed; and the source of identity 
must have been destroyed. It is, consequently, an ethereal spirit, 
and as it remains the same, throughout all the alterations that take 
place in the body, it is not dependent on the body for its existence ; 
and is thus calculated to survive the ever-changing frame by which 
it is encircled. 'That frame becomes stiff, cold, and motionless, 
when the circulation of the blood ceases; it is consigned to the 
earth, and is separated by insects into a thousand other forms of 
matter; but, the mind undergoes no such transformation. It is 
unassailable by the worm. If matter, subject as it is to perpetual 
changes, do not, and cannot possibly, perish, how can the mind 
perish, which knows of no mutation? There is no machinery 
— by which such an object could be accomplished; nor 
could machinery be prepared for such a purpose, without an entire 
subversion of the laws of nature. But, as these laws have eman- 
ated from the wisdom of the Creator, they could not be altered, 
much less subverted, without involving an inconsistency, into 
which it is impossible for Divine Wisdom to fall. 

The acorn is changed into the stately oak, the seed of wheat 
into the ear bearing fifty of its kind, and waving in the breeze. 
We can no more recognize the form, or the colour, or the fragrance 
of the rose, in the a from which it springs, than we can dis- 
cern the gaiety and the variegated wings of the butterfly in the 
chrysalis. ‘The beech, the elm, and the chesnut, veers: 5 whose 
ample shade the herds found protection from the summer sun,—in 
winter, stand like so many skeletons, warring with the tempest. 
The bud, loosened by the genial season, bursts into a cluster of 
white and ruby leaves; these decay, and in their place we find 
another germ, which becomes in time the nectarine or the apple. 
In the mineral world the same process of transmutation goes on, 
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though the means by which it is effected are not always percep- 
tible to our senses. If we may reason from the operations of the 
coral insect, we should conclude that graiite, slate,* lime-stone, 
and other such substances, are formed by the agency of animal- 
cules, whose existence our microscopes are not yet sufficiently 
powerful to bring within our observation. Vegetable matter 
might thus be converted into coal; and substances extracted from 
the ocean, into chalk. ‘The very elements are subject to the 
general law of change. Water, expanded into vapour, rises in 
the atmosphere, and after floating about for a while, descends on 
the earth, in the form of rain; and returns to the deep through a 
thousand channels. A portion of it, however, stops on the way, 
fertilizing the fields and gardens, and becomes der upon the 
turf, milk in the cow, oil in the olive, wine in the grape, and 
honey in the flower. Sometimes it appears in the form of snow, 
sometimes of ice so solid as to afford a highway over seas, lakes 
and rivers; sometimes it roams about in the shape of a fragment 
torn from a mountain, the terror of the mariner. It sings in the 
brook with the softness of the nightingale, but it can thunder in 
the Niagara. It is perpetually assuming new forms, and yet, the 
average quantity of it on the earth, remains always the same. 
So it is with all other matter—the quantity that was first created, 
is, at this moment, notwithstanding all the transformations it has 
since sustained, precisely of the same weight as when it was 
then adjusted in the balance of the universe. The earth is the 
real Phoenix, rising continually from her own ashes. 

The preservation of the planet in productive and inexhaustible 
power, without increase or diminution of its magnitude, is essen- 





* Slate has been applied to a great variety of novel purposes, since the repeal of 
the duty on that valuable material. It may be sawn like marble into slabs of almost 
any dimensions, and is used in the warehouses of the London Dock Company, as a 
substitute for other kinds of flooring. It is capable of sustaining any weight, if laid on 
an adequate foundation ; and is so easily cleaned, that goods of the most opposite descrip- 
tion, fruits and hides, spices and old rags, sugar and pepper, succeed each other rapidly 
on the same floor, without the slightest damage. A floor of slate, one or two inches 
thick, may be laid down within one twentieth of the time required for other materials ; it 
is much cheaper than wood or granite, and may be laid in warehouses, over decayed 
wooden floors, with great advantage. In sugar manufactories, brew-houses, granaries, 
coach manufactories, and other similar buildings, this material serves to combine clean- 
liness with economy. It is applied to the fronting of houses, instead of cement, and looks 
almost as well as Portland stone. The slabs are neatly attached to the wall, they are 
then painted, and while the paint is fresh, it is sprinkled with sand. Laid down in the 
front of wharfs it prevents the accumulation there of mud, the removal of which is at- 
tended with inconvenience and expense. Strong and excellent tanks are now made of 
slate, and in consequence of the instrumentality of the saw, great improvements have 
been recently made in the roofing of out-houses. We are surprized that the 
companies do not line their canals with this material; if they did, they would not 
only avoid the necessity of occasionally using granite for that purpose, but might 
also run steam-boats on canals with the utmost facility. 
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tial to the great purpose for which it was created, that of its 
being the abode of the human race. Any material alteration in 
its magnitude, would, moreover, necessarily affect its relations to the 
sun and the other planets; and thus we perceive an indisputable 
connexion between the smallest animalcule that lives, and the 
solar system. 

It was undoubtedly competent to Omnipotence, to have pre- 
served the earth in its wonted form and size, by means which we 
might deem less complicated than that vast machinery of quadru- 

eds, birds, fishes, insects, and animalcules, which He has chosen 
or the execution of his design. But, we must admit that the 
extent of that machinery, and the divisions, and subdivisions of 
powers which it comprehends, as well as the precision with which 
it has operated for so many centuries, display, in the most striking 
manner, the unerring wisdom, and the inexhaustible resources of 
its author. The indifference with which men have hitherto 
looked upon the marvellous system of which they form an essen- 
tial part, demonstrates the necessity that existed for calling their 
attention to it every hour and every moment of the day. When 
a God visited them in person, they repudiated his doctrine, and 
crucified him as an impostor. And, now, after a lapse of six 
thousand years, how few are the persons who look around them 
with enthusiasm, and feel that they behold the Deity in the pro- 
ductions of his hand ? 

But this perpetual and universal exhibition of intelligence and 
power, is accompanied, also, with proofs of benevolence as un- 
bounded as the other attributes of the Creator. If we may argue 
from what we know of the higher order of animals, we are en- 
titled to conclude, and the conclusion is justified by our observa- 
tion of their movements and habits, that there is no being what- 
ever, admitted within the pale of existence, that.is not susceptible 
of feelings of happiness as well as of pain. Thethrillof parental affec- 
tion is felt throughout the whole system of animation, even where it 
receives no impulse from the union of the sexes. Bare existence 
must be attended with pleasure, since we see that the smallest 
animalcule endeavours to escape from the enemies that would 
destroy it. Man, perhaps, of the whole of the tribes of animated 
forms, is, upon the average, the least contented with his lot, though 
the most perfect in every respect. The more cultivated his mind 
becomes, the less satisfied does he grow with his destiny on 
this earth, which is, in itself, an indication that the earth is not 
intended to be his final resting-place. But he shares in the feli- 
city of the inferior races. The cheerful song of the bird reaches 
his heart ; the gambols of the dog, his faithful companion, awaken 
his kindness. He is delighted to be able to establish an under- 
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standing between himself and the horse that bears him through 
the battle; and to attract, by kind treatment, to his fireside, even 
the leopard and the lion. All animals have the means of com- 
municating with each other, either by sounds or by gesticulations ; 
where the vocal power is denied, it is compensated by antenne ; 
and though the language thus expressed would not be sufficient 
for the purposes of man, it is as perfect for the uses to which it is 
applicable as any dialect that we possess. Thus, the lower tribes have 
their enjoyments, which they can share with each other as well, per- 
haps, as we do: and for what object is all this benevolence made 
manifest ? To invite our attention, and to teach ws that the scene on 
which we live is arrayed in beauty and magnificence, not only that it 
might charm the heart, but also lead the mind to a knowledge of the 
character and goodness of its Creator. It is here we are to learn the 
alphabet by which we shall be enabled to read the volumes of the 
universe hereafter. It is here that we may gather, at every step, 
tokens of the love which the Deity bears to man; and which, 
from the numberless forms they assume, and the vigilance with 
which they are incessantly renewed, shew that the affection, that 
originally gave them birth, would not be satisfied, unless it were 
to be continued throughout eternity. The annihilation of a crea- 
ture, who can in some degree reciprocate that divine attachment, 
is as impossible as the decay of the feeling itself, or the extinc- 
tion of the source from which it emanates. 

We can easily believe that the birds and insects might perform 
their functions quite as well, if they had been all clothed in the 
sombre livery of the ant or the common spider. It may be that the 
hues in which they appear, each tribe having usually a peculiar ves- 
ture of its own, painted from an established model, are necessary 
for the strict preservation of those boundaries of intercourse 
which we find observed in every part of the animated creation. 
But we know, from our own Selig, that we derive a great deal 
of pleasure from the variety of objects and colours which meet the 
eye on every side. It gratifies our taste to contrast the humble 
raiment of our domestic fowl, with the gorgeous splendour of the 

acock. ‘Those who have travelled in the forests of America, 
on found no language adequate to, describe the admiration, 
which they ex erienced on beholding the many shades of beauty 
that distinguish the plumage of the birds in those regions. Can 
we doubt that the gratification which man thus actually receives, 
was intended to be produced when the designs were first conceived, 
according to which every tribe of birds is decorated ? 

If we turn from the living to what is usually called the in- 
animate world, we shall find that it is in truth a world of enchant- 
ment. We dare not affirm that the principle of life is limited to 
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objects that have the power of locomotion. It is very well known 
that certain animals assume, periodically, all the appearance of 
death; and that we can detect no difference between them when 
they are merely hybernating, and when they have actually ceased 
to live. The wheel animalcule is the tenant of a drop of 
water, the drop evaporates, and the creature is no longer seen in 
motion. So he may remain for months, and even for years; and 
yet, if at the expiration of years, moisture be again properly 
applied to the spot where the element left its little occupant, the 
etherial spark of life is once more kindled in its organs, and it 
becomes as active as ever. Mr. Bauer (the associate of the late 
Sir E. Home) has had some diseased grains of wheat in his pos- 
session upwards of twenty-seven years, one of which was recently 
put into our hands. We cut the grain carefully in two, and put 
one half into a watch glass nearly filled with water. After the 
lapse of about six hours, we examined it through a microscope, 
and we found that its white coloured contents, instead of a 
farinaceous substance, proved to be a mass of eels, just shewing the 
first signs of life. This surprising fact ought to teach us to hesitate 
in pronouncing that the principle of existence does not reside in 
bodies, which to our imperfect vision have all the appearance of 
being void of animation. Life has, doubtless, its gradations 
in point of energy—from great activity to absolute inertness. 
That which we call death is, in truth, but the termination of one 
stage of life to be instantly followed by another. The system, 
of which man forms an essential part, is carried on by incessant 
transformation, and nothing can die in the ordinary sense of that 
word. Matter still returns to matter. By ari analogous system, 
spirit must return to spirit, and when the body yields up the soul, it 
must of necessity pass to some region where matter is not known. 
But we should never bring this article to a conclusion, if we 
were to proceed with. the speculations which are erowding upon 
us as we write. Neither must we overlook the attentions due to 
the delightful works which we have selected as the groundwork 
of our observations. Mr. Howitt’s book, undoubtedly the most 
charming, as well as the most accurate manual of nature in our 
language, is already so well known, that we are almost bound to 
apologize for taking an extract from it. Nevertheless, we can- 
not forbear from enriching our pages with his description of the 
season upon which we are just entering. 
‘* Lo, the winter is past, the rain is over and gone. 
“The flowers appear on the earth; the time of the singing of birds is come, and 
the voice of the turtle is heard in our land.””—Sona or Sotomow ii. 11, 12. 
“ However the festivities with which our ancestors hailed the opening 
of this month may have sunk into neglect, Nature has not forsaken her 
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festivities. She still scatters flowers, and revels in dews; she still loves 
her leafy garniture, and the bursts of unoppressive sunshine; for though 
we moderns may abandon the customs of our forefathers, and may 
even deny to May those joyous attributes with which they delighted to 
invest her; though we complain of cold winds, dull days, and frosty 
nights, cutting down flower and leaf, and have them too, yet is May a 
gladsome month withal. Vegetation has made a proud progress; it 
has become deep, lavish, and luxuriant ; and nothing can be more de- 
lightful than the tender green of the young hawthorn leaves. Prim- 
roses still scatter their million of pale stars over shady banks, and 
among the mossy roots of hazels; and once more, amid the thickly- 
springing verdure of the meadow we hail the golden and spotted cow- 
slip. In woods there is a bright azure gleam of Myosotis sylvatica, a 
species of forget-me-not, and of those truly vernal flowers called by 
botanists Scilla nutans, by poets blue bells; and by country folk 
Cuckoo’s stockings. The ferns are pushing forth their russet scrolls 
amongst the forest moss and dead leaves, In pools—and none of our 
indigenous plants can rival our aquatic ones in elegance and delicate 
beauty— are this month found the lovely water-violet (Hottonia palus- 
tris) and the buck-bean, originally bog-bane or bog-plant, from its place 
of growth (Menyanthes trifoliata), like a fringed hyacinth. The gorse 
and broom are glorious on heaths and in lanes. 

“In the early part of this month, if we walk into woods, we shall be 
much struck with their peculiar beauty. Woods are never more agree- 
able objects than when they have only half assumed their green array. 
Beautiful and refreshing is the sight of the young leaves bursting forth 
from the grey boughs, some trees at one degree of advance, some at 
another. The assemblage of the giants of the wood is seen, each in 
its own character and figure; neither disguised nor hidden in the dense 
mass of foliage which obscures them in summer ;—you behold the scat- 
tered and majestic trunks; the branches stretching high and wide ; the 
dark drapery of ivy which envelopes some of them, and the crimson 
flush that glows in the world of living twigs above. If the contrast ot 
grey and mossy branches, and of the delicate richness of young leaves 
gushing out of them in a thousand places, be inexpressibly delightful to 
behold, that of one tree with another is not the less so. One is nearly 
full clothed,—another is mottled with grey and green, struggling as it 
were which should have the predominance, and another is still perfectly 
naked. The wild cherry stands like an apparition in the woods, white 
with its profusion of blossom, and the wilding begins to exhibit its rich 
and blushing countenance. The pines look dim and dusky amid the 
lively hues of spring. The abeles are covered with their clusters of 
albescent and powdery leaves and withering catkins ; and beneath them 
the pale spathes of the arum, fully expanded and displaying their crim- 
son clubs, presenting a sylvan and unique air. And who does not love 
‘ the wood-notes wild?’ We again recognize the speech of many a little 
creature who, since we last heard it, has traversed seas and sojourned in 
places we wot not of. The landscape derives a great portion of its 
vernal cheerfulness, not merely from the songs of birds, but from their 











mind, so to speak, which are heard only in spring and summer, and are 
both familiar and dear to a lover of Nature. Who ever heard the weet- , 
weet and pink-pink of the chaffinch, or the winkle-winkle of the black- 
bird, as it flies out of the hedge and skims along before you to a short 
distance, repeatedly on a summer evening about sunset,—at any other 
time? In spring mornings, by three or four o'clock, the fields are filled 
with a perfect clamour of bird-voices, but at noon the wood is their 


the solemn coo of the wood-pigeon is still deep and rich as ever—the 
little chill-chall sounds his two notes blithely on the top of the tallest 
trees; and the voice of the long-tailed titmouse, ever and anon, sounds 
like a sweet and clear-toned little bell. Nests are now woven to every 
bough and into every hollow stump. 

“ As the month advances, our walks begin to be haunted with the 
richness of beauty. There are splendid evenings, clear, serene, and 
balmy, tempting us to continue our stroll till after sun-set. We see 
around us fields golden with crow-foot, and cattle basking in plenty. We 
hear the sonorous streams chiming into the milk-pail in the nooks of 
crofts, and on the other side of hedges. 

“ Towards the close of the month, the mind, which has been conti- 
nually led onward by the expansion of days, leaves, and flowers, seems 
to repose on the fulness of nature. Every thing is clothed. The spring 
actually seems past. We are surrounded by all that beauty, sunshine 
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Each has a variety of cries indicative of its different moods of 


There the wood-pecker’s laugh still rings from a distance— 








and melody, which mingle in our ideas of summer. The hawthorn is in 
full flower; the leafy hedges appear half-buried in the lofty grass. But- 
terflies take their wavering flight from flower to flower; and dragonflies 
on the banks of rivers. Sheep-washing is begun in many places. The 
mowing-grass presents a mosaic of the most gorgeous and inimitable 
hues, or is white with waving umbels. A passing gale awakens a scene 
of lively animation. The massy foliage of trees swings heavily, the 
boughs of the hawthorn wave with all their loads of fragrant bloom, and 
snowy umbelliferous plants toss on the lea like foam on the stormy 


Now sweet poesy, 


* Let thy happy votary roam, 
For the green earth is his home, 
When the tree-tops are besnowed 
With the blossoms’ gorgeous load, 
And the forest’s verdant pall 

Shrouds the missel in her hall; 

In the hawthorn’s pleasant boughs, 
Where a thousand blithe birds house. 
When the meadows are brimful 

Of all flowers that children pull,—. 
Saxifrages, cardamines, 

Kingcup which in deep gold shines ; 
Dandelion with globe of down, 

The school-boy’s clock in every town, 
Which the truant puffs amain 

To conjure Jost hours back again. 
Then, ’tis then I love to meet 
Thy true son’s way-faring feet, 
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As J have, ere now, descried 

By the thunderous falls of Clyde ; 

Or where bright Loch Katrine fills 

Such a space between such hills, 

As no lake beside it may, 

Since Eden’s waters passed away.’— W. H. 

“ Cottage gardens are now perfect paradises; and, after gazing on 
their sunny quietude, their lilachs, peonies, wall flowers, tulips, anemonies 
and corcoruses with their yellow tufts of flowers, now becoming as 
common at the doors of cottages as the rosemary and rue once were— 
one cannot help regretting that more of our labouring classes do not 
enjoy the freshness of earth, and the pure breeze of heaven, in these 
little rural retreats, instead of being buried in close and sombre alleys. 
A man who can, in addition to a tolerable remuneration for the labour 
of his hands, enjoy a clean cottage and a garden amidst the common 
but precious offerings of nature; the grateful shade of trees and the 
flow of waters, a pure atmosphere and a riant sky, can scarcely be 
called poor. 

“ If Burns had been asked what was the greatest luxury of May, I 
suppose he would have quoted from his ‘ Cotter’s Saturday Night.’ 

* If Heaven a draught of heavenly pleasure spare, 

One cordial in this melancholy vale, 
’Tis when a youthful, loving, modest pair 
In other’s arms breathe out the modest tale 

Beneath the milk-white thorn that scents the evening gale.’ 
At which Gilpin would quote, from his ‘Forest Scenery,’ a passage 
proving the poets to be very foolish for their admiration of so insigni- 
ficant and inelegant a bush. We, however, shall take part with Burns, 
only we would conjure a nightingale into his hawthorn, and the haw- 
thorn into a forest, for of all May delights, listening to the nightingale 
is the greatest, and when heard at still midnight, the moon and stars 
above you, filling with lustre the clear blue sky; the trees lifting up 
their young and varied foliage to the silvery light; the deer quietly 
resting in their thickest shadows, and the night-breezes, ever and anon, 
wafting through the air, ‘ Sabean odours,’ then if you feel neither love 
nor poetry, depend upon it, you are neither lover nor poet. As, how- 
ever, in this country, nightingales are as capricious as the climate, a 
good singing gentleman is no bad substitute, as a friend of ours con- 
vinced us on such an occasion, making the woods echo with the ‘ Pi- 
broch of Donnel Dhu.’ 

“ FLowers.—The return of May again brings over us a living sense of 
the loveliness and delightfulness of flowers. Of all the minor creations 
of God, they seem to be most completely the effusions of his love of 
beauty, grace and joy. Of all the natural objects which surround us, 
they are the least connected with our absolute necessities. Vegetation 
might proceed, the earth might be clothed with a sober green; all the 
processes of fructification might be perfected without being attended 
by the glory with which the flower is crowned; but beauty and fra- 
grance are poured abroad over the earth in blossoms of endless varie- 
ties, radiant evidences of the boundless benevolenee of the Deity. They 
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are made solely to gladden the heart of man, for a light to his eyes, for 
a living inspiration of grace to his spirit, for a perpetual admiration. 
And accordingly, they seize on our affections the first moment that we 
behold them. With what eagerness do very infants grasp at flowers ! 
As they become older they would live for ever amongst them. They 
bound about in the flowery meadows like young fawns; they gather all 
they come near; they collect heaps; they sit among them, and sort 
them and sing over them, and caress them, till they perish in their 
grasp. 
‘ This sweet May morning 

The children are pulling 

On every side, 

In a thousand valleys far and wide 

Fresh flowers.’ Worpswortu. 


We see them coming wearily into the towns and villages with their 
pinafores full, and with posies half as large as themselves. We trace 
them in shady lanes, in the grass of far-off fields, by the treasures they 
have gathered and have left behind, lured on by others still brighter. 
As they grow up to maturity, they assume in their eyes, new charac- 
ters and beauties. Then they are strewn around them, the poetry of 
the earth. They become invested by a multitude of associations with 
innumerable spells of power over the human heart; they are to us me- 
morials of the joys, sorrows, hopes, and triumphs of our forefathers ; 
they are to all nations, the emblems of youth in its loveliness and purity. 
“ The ancient Greeks, whose souls pre-eminently sympathised with the 

spirit of grace and beauty in every thing, were enthusiastic in their 
love, and lavish in their use, of flowers. They scattered them in the 
porticoes of their temples, they were offered on the altars of some of 
their deities: they were strewed in the conqueror’s path; on all occa- 
sions of festivity and rejoicing they were strewn about, or worn in 
garlands. 

* It was the custom then to bring away 

The bride from home at blushing shut of day, 


Veiled, in a chariot, heralded along 
By strewn flowers, torches and a marriage song.’—Kears. 


The guests at banquets were crowned with them :— 


‘ Garlands of every green, and every scent, 
From vales deflowered, or forest-trees branch-rent, 
In baskets of bright osiered gold were brought, 
High as the handles heaped, to suit the thought 
Of every guest, and each as he did please 
Might fancy-fit his brows, silk-pillowed at his ease.’—Kezats. 


4 


The bowl was wreathed with them, and wherever they wished to throw 
beauty, and to express gladness, like sunshine they cast flowers. 

“ Something of the same spirit seems to have prevailed amongst the 
Hebrews. ‘Let us fill ourselves,’ says Solomon, ‘ with costly wine and 
ointments ; and let no flower of the spring pass by us. Let us crown 
ourselves with rosebuds before they be withered.’ But amongst that 
solemn and poetical people they were commonly regarded in another 
and higher sense, they were the favourite symbols of the beauty and 
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the fragility of life. Man is compared to the flower of the field, and it 
is added, ‘ the grass withereth, the flower fadeth.’ But of all the 
poetry ever drawn from flowers, none is so beautiful, none is so sub- 
lime, none is so imbued with that very spirit in which they were made 
as that of Christ. ‘And why take ye thought for raiment? Consider 
the lilies of the field, how they grow; they toil not neither do they spin, 
and yet, I say unto you, that even Solomon in all his glory, was not 
arrayed like one of these. Wherefore, if God so clothe the grass of the 
field, which to-day is, and to-morrow is cast into the oven, shall he not 
much more clothe you, O ye of little faith!’ The sentiment built upon 
this, entire dependance on the goodness of the Creator, is one of the 
lights of our existence, and could only have been uttered by Christ ; 
but we have here also the expression of the very spirit of beauty in 
which flowers were created ; a spirit so boundless and overflowing, that 
it delights to enliven and adorn with these riant creatures of sunshine 
the solitary places of the earth; to scatter them by myriads over the 
very desert ‘where no man is; on the wilderness where there is no 
man; sending rain, ‘to satisfy the desolate and waste ground, and to 
cause the bud of the tender herb to spring forth.’ 
“ In our confined notions, we are often led to wonder why 
‘ Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 
And waste its fragrance on the desert air ;’ 
why beauty, and flowers, and fruit, should be scattered so exuberantly 
where there are none to enjoy them. But the thoughts of the Almighty 
are not as our thoughts. He sees them ; he doubtlessly delights to behold 
the beauty of his handiworks, and rejoices in that tide of glory which 
he has caused to flow wide through the universe. We know not, either, 
what spiritual eyes besides may behold them; for pleasant is the belief, 
that 
‘ Myriads of spiritual creatures walk the earth.’ ” 


— Book of the Seasons, pp. 99-110. 


To Mr. Jesse we are indebted for many an hour of pure enjoy- 
ment. His three volumes of “Gleanings” are to us so many 
bright, long, delicious summer days, ever to be remembered in 
the years of existence that have fleeted away. No reader of any 
taste can, we think, pore without emotion upon the reflections 
into which this amiable enthusiast is often led by the general 
current of his subject. 


«« ¢ But who the melodies of morn can tell ? 
The wild brook babbling down the mountain’s side ; 
The lowing herd; the sheepfold’s simple bell ; 
* * * * 


The hum of bees, and linnet’s lay of love, 
And the full choir that wakes the universal grove.’ 

“ Those who reside in the country can appreciate the enjoyment of 
the first fine days of spring. Nature then puts on her most smiling 
aspect, and everything looks joyous: frost and snow have disappeared, 
and the fields are clothed with verdure. 
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‘ Diffugere nives; redeunt jam gramina campis 
Arboribusque come : 
Mutat terra vices; et decrescentia ripas 


Flumina pretereunt : 
7. » * 


Frigora mitescunt Zephyris ;’ 

“ It is impossible not to enjoy such moments. As for myself, I am 
never so happy as when I am strolling on the bank of some clear and 
beautiful stream on a fine spring day: the scenery, the birds and 
flowers, all add to my pleasure. I like to see the ‘ glittering streamlet 
play,’ and to hear ‘the prattle of the purling rill,’ as Thomson calls the 
sound made by a brook as it passes over a bed of pebbles— 

‘ The little brook 
That o’er its flinty pavement sweetly sung.’ 

“ No one appears to have appreciated the charms of the country 
more than Horace. In his beautiful ode in praise of a country life, he 
details the pleasures to be derived from it, in a manner which shews 
how capable he was himself of enjoying its attractions. After describ- 
ing how happy the man must be who cultivates his own land, prunes 
and engrafts his fruit-trees, or sees his lowing cattle in some lonely vale, 
and stores his honey, and shears his sheep, and gathers in his fruits, he 
exclaims— 

‘ Libet jacere modo sub antiqua ilice, 
Modo in tenaci gramine : 
Labuntur altis interim ripis aque : 
Queruntur in sylvis aves ; 
Fontesque lymphis obstrepunt manantibus, 
Somnos quod invitet leves.’ 

“TJ am apt to dwell on the charms of the country, because so much 
of my own happiness is derived from it, and because I am persuaded 
that so many others might enjoy the same pleasure. The mere act, 
however, of living in the country will not be sufficient ; there must be 
a decided fondness for the occupations it affords: visiting the cottages 
of the peasantry, and relieving their wants, is one of these. The culti- 
vation of flowers should not be neglected, as it is another of the 
resources which makes a country life agreeable, and affords a pleasure 
which is not only inexhaustible, but is one of the most fascinating kind. 
To this may be added the study of natural history, which alone is suf- 
ficient to keep the mind employed, and prevent the day from becoming 
dull or tedious. It is a study also calculated to make us wiser and 
better, as the more we contemplate the works of creation, the more 
reason we shall have to entertain a deep sense of Almighty power and 
goodness ;—— 

‘ For God is paid when man receives— 
To enjoy is to obey.’ Pore. 

“ Those persons to whom the employment of their minds is irksome, 
and who gradually lose their intellectual powers, because they will not 
take the pains of exerting them, will be incapable of appreciating the 
pleasures and benefits to be derived from a well-regulated life, passed in 
the country. Those, however, who are willing to try the experiment, 
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may be assured that it will be their own fault if their time is not both 
usefully and agreeably employed: they will become cheerful and in- 
structive companions, kind and humane in their dispositions, and have 
their moral character improved and made more fit for that great change 
which, sooner or later, must happen to us all. 

“I cannot refrain from quoting what an elegant writer* has said on 
the subject in question. 

“ ¢ We are affected with delightful sensations when we see the inani- 
mate parts of the creation, the meadows, flowers and fields, in a 
flourishing state. There must be some rooted melancholy at the heart, 
when all nature appears smiling about us, to hinder ys from corres- 
ponding with the rest of the creation, and joining in the universal chorus 
of joy. But if meadows and trees in their cheerful verdure—if flowers 
in their bloom, and all the vegetable parts of the creation in their most 
advantageous dress, can inspire gladness in the heart, and drive away all 
sadness, but despair; to see the rational creation happy and flourishing, 
ought to give us a pleasure as much superior, as the latter is to the 
former in the scale of beings. But the pleasure is still heightened, if 
we ourselves have been instrumental in contributing to the happiness of 
our fellow-creatures—if we have helped to raise a heart drooping 
beneath the weight of grief, and revived that barren and dry land, where 
no water was, with refreshing showers of love and kindness.’ 

“ Under almost every circumstance of disquietude or of solitude, 
alone in one’s room, or wandering far away from the haunts of mankind, 
a lover of Nature has always something around him not only to occupy 
his thoughts, but to afford him gratification and pleasure. When I say 
pleasure, I mean that pleasure which arises from the occupation of the 
mind when devoted to a delightful study, and which cheers us with the 
conviction that our time is not unprofitably spent. As we proceed in 
the contemplation of the works of Nature, her beauties are gradually 
unfolded to our view, as if she were pleased that her works had excited 
our wonder and admiration; the study of them is indeed unbounded, 
for the objects she presents to our notice are infinite, unceasing, and 
delightful.” 


We believe we may a say, that to the author of the 
“ Journal of a Naturalist,” belongs the enviable honour of having 
been the first of modern writers, who have given to natural his- 
tory that popular and captivating aspect, which, happily, it has 
recently assumed amongst us. This work, which has already 
passed through several editions, should never be absent from the 
parlour window. 
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Arr. I1.—On Local Disturbances in Ireland, and on the Irish 
Church Question. By George Cornewall Lewis, Esq. 8vo. 
London, 1836. 


FrROM the time of Lord Anglesey’s appointment to be Lord- 

Lieutenant, under the Whigs, in 1830, to the recall of Lord 
Wellesley, by the military dictator, in 1834, the scoff of the 
Tories was incessant—that there was no “ Government-party ” in 
Ireland. Nor was the reproach unfounded. For, as soon as the 
former nobleman had unfolded his plans, and chosen his instru- 
ments to carry them into effect, the only a" from which he 
could have expected any support, left him. ‘The People with- 
drew,—at first, “more in sorrow than in anger,”—and, standing 
- afar off, watched his wavering efforts to do right, and the steady 
exertions of his evil counsellors to resist it. 

Before his arrival in Dublin, O’Connell had declared war 
against him. ‘The elevation of Doherty to the bench was a per- 
sonal insult to “ The Liberator,” which he might have waived ; 
but the choice of Blackburne to be Attorney-General was a 
wrong inflicted upon his country, which he had too much reason 
to resent. Many blame him for the hasty expression of his in- 
dignation at those promotions; .and attribute the readiness, with 
which the Lord-Lieutenant fell into the course of Mr. Black- 
burne’s insidious counsels, to the vehemence of O’Connell’s hos- 
tility. This may have been; for Lord Anglesey was both irritable 
and vain enough to have been easily bullied or beguiled into any 
course, however unsuitable or unwise, which might have the sem- 
blance of a high spirit to recommend it. But, whatever may have 
been his motives or provocations, he returned O’Connell’s enmity 
with a degree of personal virulence quite derogatory to his place, 
and which made his opponent an object of still greater importance 
than he otherwise might have been. 

There was yet a party in Ireland disposed to give the Whig 
Government “a fair trial;” a party not so cnidevalite by its 
numerical a as by the high character and deserved influence 
of the persons who composed it. ‘These were the Old Whigs, 
who had studied the principles of reform, and imbibed its true 
spirit, from the lips of Fox, and Grattan, and Ponsonby. ‘There 
was no lack of such men in Ireland, qualified by station and intel- 
lect to direct public opinion. The most valuable and thinking 
portion of the people still looked up to them as their natural 
leaders, thought highly of their integrity, relied upon their judg- 
ment, and would have rallied at their call, if they could have 
assumed such a position as might enable them to collect a body 
of supporters around them. 
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Some of the most distinguished members of this party left the 
retirement. which the protracted sway of the Tories had made 
their “ post of honour ;” and gathered round the Viceroy to whom 
Earl Grey had confided the destinies of Ireland. But such of 
them as preferred to hold fast by their integrity, rather than 
bask in the unwonted sunshine of a court, were speedily driven 
out of those precincts. As the system of the new Government 
(if it can be said to have had any system) developed itself, their 
visits at the castle were frequently made for other purposes than 
to congratulate or to praise; and in a very short time, the face 
of an honest Whig, who would not hesitate to speak out the 
whole truth, boldly and freely, was as unwelcome a sight in that 
place as it would have been when Saurin governed, and Earl 
Talbot received the pay. 

Thus, the Irish Government was soon left without a party, 
and it continued so, under the influence of Proclamations, Tithe 
Prosecutions, and the Coercion Act, until Lord Anglesey and 
Mr. Stanley took their several departures out of the land. The 
former was, certainly, a man who meant well, and possessed 
many excellent and popular qualities. He was manly, sincere, 
generous, and confiding ; and, in better hands, would have been 
an invaluable governor of a people whose character resembled 
his own, in many of its best points. But he wanted head; a de- 
ficiency which manifested itself as disastrously in the failings of 
his judgment as in the infirmities of-his temper. 

Mr. Littleton’s appointment to succeed Mr. Stanley gave re- 
newed hope to the country. His character, for many years, stood 
high with the Irish people; for, before he became involved in 
the labyrinths of office, he had always consistently and zealously 
supported the soundest principles, and advocated,: with generous 
warmth, the right of Ireland to enjoy an equal participation of 
freedom withthe other members of the United Kingdom. But 
generous and upright sentiments are more easily shown 
off in a few holiday speeches, than they are reduced to practice 
in the whispering-galleries of Dublin Castle. The new secretary 
courted the society of honest men. It was a good sign. And he 
made a kind of parade of consulting their opinions on affairs of 
high, as well as of trivial, import. This, however, was the 
utmost length to which he ventured; for, in his acts, he walked 
in the footsteps of his predecessor, and followed the counsels of 
men who loved not the people, and whom, consequently, the 
people never trusted. 

As for Lord Wellesley, he never had a party in Ireland. 
When he was ten years younger, he had been Lord-Lieutenant, 
and his want of energy was even then conspicuous. He was 
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indeed tied, at that time, to Mr. Goulburn for a Chief-Secretary, — 
a drag heavy enough to damp the speed of a steam-coach. But 
his indolence might have been trusted without exterior controul, 
It inclined him to keep much within the range of his “ tether,” 
which he never attempted to strain. On his return in 1833, with 
an increase of light and experience, and with powers greatly en- 
larged, he was still the same man; and concerned himself as 
little as possible in public business. His Greek letters to Lord 
Brougham, were among the most vigorous, as they were cer- 
tainly the most remarkable, personal acts of his second adminis- 
tration. 

It is no slight proof of the estimation in which Lord Wellesley’s 
political character was held, at that time, by the plotters against 
the Government, that the Marquis of Downshire rose from the 
breakfast-table of this Lord-Lieutenant, with whom he had been 
on a visit for some days previously, to attend the Conservative meet- 
ing, at the Lord Mayor’s, on (we think) the 4th of August, 1834: 
“ That great loyal assemblage,” in which Lord Londonderry 
“ glories,” and where the extension of the baleful Orange system, 
which afterwards spread like a flame through all parts of Ireland, 
was solemnly recommended. ‘The guest of | Wellesley took 
a conspicuous part at that meeting, with so little consciousness 
of doing anything offensive to his host, that he wrote, that same 
evening, to beg an appointment under the Government for a 
servant or tenant of his. We mention this fact, not as reflecting, 
or meaning to reflect, on Lord Wellesley’s fidelity to his party ; 
for we can no more doubt his honour, than we can question the 
capacity of the most noble Weathercock of the North, to form 
erroneous conclusions. He, who for so many years had misunder- 
stood his own character, might well misconceive that of others. 
But this fact shows what hopes Lord Wellesley had left it in the 

wer of the mortal foes of his party, to build upon, so far as his 
inaction and indecision were concerned; and it justifies the in- 
ference which we would draw from it, that while it was possible 
for them to fall into such an error, it was not possible for fa Irish 
people to confide in his Government, or to give it their support. 

At the restoration of Lord Melbourne’s Government, some 
zealous advocates of the status guo wished to have Lord Welles- 
ley sent to Ireland, the third time. But from that crime (for it 
would have been nothing: less) the good genius, or the good sense, 
of the Premier preserved him; and a nobleman was selected, of 
all others the fittest for the time, the most acceptable to The 
People, and the best qualified by directness of purpose, and high 
moral courage, to consummate the triumph which had been 
achieved ny Aa 
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Beside the personal qualifications of Lord Mulgrave, to acquit 


himself efficiently in this high and arduous trust, it was an ad- 
vantage not enjoyed by either of his Whig predecessors, that he 
had never before occupied the same post, under another regime. 
He had therefore no former associations to shake off, no unto- 
ward recollections or prejudices to bury in oblivion, no bad 
habits to get rid of. His ear had not been poisoned by the 
“‘ leperous distilments” of Tory leeches, nor his vision perplexed 
by a objects through a falsified medium. He was perfectly 
disengaged to receive impressions from the evidence which should 
come before him, and to obey the dictates of his own sound, un- 
biassed, and honest judgment. : 

Neither had he to contend with that agency, which had so 
often caused the failure of good intentions in the same place; he 
was not yoked with a Chief-Secretary, commissioned to thwart his 
designs, or mar them in the performance. Lord Morpeth, even 
from his boyish days, had cherished a warm and enthusiastic at- 
tachment to Ireland; and as his judgment ripened, and his 
powers of discrimination and reflection expanded, he was the 
more confirmed in that generous and just sentiment. Far from 
counteracting the plans formed by the Lord-Lieutenant, for 
the good of Ireland, he is his anxious and zealous fellow- 
labourer. Some of the most decided and popular acts of the 
Government, have been adopted at the suggestion of Lord Mor- 
peth,—the principles and feelings of whose mind, dispose him to 
go hand-in-hand with Lord Mulgrave, in every work of peace 
and justice. He is ardent, ingenuous, and honest; and his co- 
operation derives a value, which even the lustre of his talents 
could not give it, from the religious tenor of his life. He pays 
more attention to the ordinances of his Church, than nine-tent 
of those who make such an uproar about its supposed perilous 
condition. The Orangemen, particularly those who affect a 
more straight-laced method of devotion, are sorely troubled b 
this trait in the Chief-Secretary’s character, the sincerity of whic 
no person has dared to impugn. We doubt not that many of 
them wish he were “ hot or cold;”’ that is, a hot Conservative, or 
a cold Christian. But moderate and true Protestants, justly re- 
gard his genuine and unaffected attachment to their Faith, as a 
strong security for the really sacred interests of the Establishment 
with which it is united. 

It was an additional happiness in Lord Mulgrave’s situation, 
that he was not encumbered by a necessity of providing for Mr. 
Blackburne. ‘That skilful tactician had thrown himself overboard 
in right good time. ‘Through all the changes of the former Whig 
Government, Jreland saw him true to his place. That was his 
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principle. He had adhered to Lord Anglesey with a tenacity 
which was mistaken by that frank easy man for personal devoted- 
ness. Mr. Stanley was, “ in the next degree,” the object of his 
most profound respect; yet did not this sentiment for one Secre- 
tary obstruct or weaken his veneration for another; for Mr. Lit- 
tleton found him full of exalted dispositions to admire him also. 
Changes of systems were nothing to a servant of his King, who 
made it his boast that he was not a politician, and never had, nor 
ever would belong, to any party. e first “ Destructive” Cabi- 
net of Lord Melbourne, therefore, found Mr. Blackburn, as 
“honest and true,” as he had been to the Ministry which gave 
Ireland the Coercion Act, and as he would undoubtedly Save 
been to the Government which now is; had he kept himself free 
to obtrude his service upon it. His fidelity to all his employers 
was of a piece with that of Dame Quickly, to the lovers of “ sweet 
Mistress Anne Page.’ He “ would do what he could for them 
all three, but speciously for Master Fenton.” * In an evil hour 
for poor Blackburne, Master Fenton had dropped in with a 
counterfeit coin, and slipped it into his hand, just in time to re- 
lieve the Whigs for ever from all care or embarrassment about 
him. 

This auspicious riddance, left the way clear for Perrin, an able, 
honest and just man, whom nobody ever accused of saying one 
thing, and hiding another in his thoughts. His opinions, inde- 
pendent, decided, and strong, but always expressed and main- 
tained with moderation, were in unison with those of the 
Government, to whose cause he had done good service in Par- 
liament. At the bar, he had no superior in the knowledge 
of the Common Law, and in those branches of the profession 
with which the business and duties of the Crown are more 
ee, connected. He was the implacable enemy of in- 
justice and fraud, outrage, and oppression. Whether the offen- 
ders were in the highest walks of society, or amongst its most 
abandoned outcasts; he was equally resolute to cause law and 
right to be respected, and injury redressed. No man, therefore, 
was more dreaded by knaves of “ every degree”—none more 
confided in by all true men. Even the more respectable among 
the Tories, while they condemned his politics, admired his pro- 
bity, and acknowledged the justice and perfect impartiality of his 
official conduct. 





* The whole passage is worth quoting :— 

** T would my Master had Mistress Anne; or I would Master Slender had her; or 
in sooth, I would Master Fenton had her. T will do what I can for them all three; 
for so have I promised, and I'll be as good as my word; but speciously, for Master 
Fenton.”—Merry Wives.of Windsor. 
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Of Mr. Perrin’s * successor, Mr. O‘Loghlen, it is superfluous 
to speak here at any length. He has recently added to his high 
character, by an admirable speech on the Irish Corporations ;_ in 
the reform of which, as well as in the several proper functions of 
his office, he treads wisely and worthily in the footsteps of his 
predecessor. His appointment was most acceptable to the people 
of Ireland; who received it as a farther pledge of the sincerity of 
the Government, and of its desire to administer the affairs-of the 
country by men who had deserved its confidence and affection. 

Mr. Blackburne had left a deputy behind him, in the law 
office, Sergeant Greene, who had cognizance and controul of all 
public prosecutions. Applications also, and recommendatiows for 
pardons, and remissions of punishment; together with the reports 
of the judges on circuit, and all representations relating to the 
conduct of magistrates and police, went through the hands of 
Sergeant Greene. He was not precisely the person whom a 
Government, which meant all that Lord Mulgrave’s Government 
professed, would choose to consult; nor would the friends of such 
a Government have desired him for a medium of unreserved 
communication on all those subjects. It was also deemed that 
the learned Sergeant’s liability to be called on to act as a judge, 
(in point of fact, he had gone the previous circuit in the place of 
Judge Vandeleur,) was incompatible with his duties as a director 
of Crown prosecutions. With the full approbation, therefore, of 
the Send-Iiontechen, Sergeant Greene was invited to retire from 
the law office; and his place was supplied by Mr. Maziere Brady, 
in whose character are combined, with the most sterling principles, 
a clear, vigorous, and well-informed understanding, and a perfect 
knowledge, acquired in the course of a successful practice, of his 
profession. 

One more clearance was yet to be made, without which, all the 
reformation that had taken place, would have been as “ the 
sweeping of the house with a fox’s tail.” Sir William Gosset, 





* Mr, Perrin is now a Judge of the Court of King’s Bench; and of the manner in 
which he acquits himself in that situation, Z'he Southern Reporter, a paper published 
in Cork, and conducted with singular ability and impartiality, gives the following 
account :— 

Mr. Justice Perrin.—Mr. Justice Perrin came amongt us at the last assizes for the 
first time since his elevation to the Bench. His character for integrity and kindliness 
of disposition as a man, and for extensive and profound knowledge of his business as a 
lawyer, preceded him. Those attributes were fully exemplified in the progress of the 
public business. He treated the legal topics which arose with the sound judgment and 
acute perception for which he is distinguished. The criminal business was handled 
with patience, temper, and extreme humanity. The unhappy individuals who are 
now placed in such an awful predicament had all the advantages arising from a full, 
fair, and compassionate investigation of their case by scrupulous juries and a consti- 
tutional judge. 
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was still the Under-Secretary. His office was the “ Dilly” wherein 
all the * insides” about Dublin were wont to congregate; and from 
- which it was both expedient and necessary to dislodge him, and 
them, with all decent and practicable dispatch. ‘This, too, was 
accomplished, and in a manner the most kind and considerate: 
for, instead of leaving the worthy knight to the consolations of 
‘his pension, which might have been very well done, he was pro- 
moted to the office of Sergeant-at-Arms; which we wish him life 
and health long to fill, with that universal urbanity, which is per- 
haps better suited to such a situation, than manners of a rougher, 
though not less genuine, quality. 

There is scarcely an office, under the Crown, which it is of 
greater importance to Ireland, to have filled by an able and 
honest man, than this one of the Under-Secretary. The present 
generation has never seen it so well filled as it now is. Mr. 
Drummond is too well known, by the valuable services rendered 
by him to the cause of Reform, to require any other testimonial 
of the truth and force of his attachment to popular Government. 
In Manchester, in Birmingham, in Leeds, Monumentum si 
queeras, circumspice. Wherever the franchise has been created, 
or extended, as long as the English Reform Bill endures, his 
devotion to that cardinal principle, will be defined by landmarks, 
which corruption cannot remove. We have heard Mr. Drum- 
mond praised by some persons, who thought they were compli- 
menting him highly, when they spoke of him as ‘ an excellent 
man of business.” But without the primary and essential requisite, 
Principle, pure and decided, though he were gifted with all the 
man-of-business-like perfections that ever were imputed or im- 
agined, throughout the whole recorded series of Under-Secretaries, 
he would have been unfit to conduct the practical details of Lord 
Mulgrave’s Government. He does, indeed, possess such qualifi- 
cations in excellent subordination to endowments of a sie cn 
range and mark; and in him they are the more effective, and 
their results the more conspicuous, because the spirit goes along 
with the act, and diffuses itself, under his active and anxious 
superintendence, through every department of office, which is 
subject to his controul.* 

The Irish people had often been deluded by professions; but 
here were acts, so decisive, that they could not be understood or 
interpreted, in any other sense, than as the earnest and pledge of 
substantial justice. The people received them as such, and, as a 





* Mr. Drummond’s efforts are admirably supported and seconded by Mr. MacDon- 
nell, the first Clerk in the Chief Secretary’s Office, an Irishman of first-rate abilities, and 
wearing his heart in the right place, for whose appointment to that confidential situation, 
the Country and the Government owe much to Lord Morpeth, who placed him there. 
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necessary consequence, gave their confidence heartily, and without 
reserve, to the Government. ‘The Tory scoff, was, from that 
time, exploded, They could no longer letee the Lrish Govern- 
ment, or insult its destitute, condition; for it had a party of, at 
least, six millions of living souls. ‘The whole heart of Ireland 
was dedicated to its service and defence, and has continued so, 
with unabated fervour, to this day. 

The Tories now teach their starlings another note. It is no 
longer “ Where is the Government party ?”’ and Echo answers 
“Where ?” For the echo to such a question, should they ven- 
ture to propose it, would be, not “ Where ;” but, “ Everywhere!” 
It is not the paucity, but the multitude, of the friends of Govern- 
ment, which stings the souls, and points the satire, of its oppo- 
nents; and the ery of “O’Connell! O’Connell!” is bandied 
between solemn senators and hackney scribblers, in their anxiety 
to mark with opprobrium a bond of strength, of which it would 
give them unmeasured delight to be able to deny the existence. 

It is true, O'Connell is a supporter of the Government; and 
the support it receives from him is among the strongest assurances 
which the country has of its vitality. But what of that? Does 
the support which Mr. O’Connell gives to the Government—his 
unbought and powerful support—prove the Government to be 
his creature? We think Six Robert Peel will hardly affirm such 
a proposition, whilst he glories in the alliance of Lord Stanley; 
and whilst the hot blood of ihe Grames transfuses itself through 
the veins of his party. Surely he is not Stanley’s servant, nor is 
Sir James “of the Bright Sword” the breath of his nostrils. 
They have joined him of their own free will, because they admire 
his a a and concur in his plans and projects. But his 
plans and projects are not theirs, because they approve of them. 
This is the fair rule of interpretation, in the case of that union ; 
a rule sanctioned alike by candour and common sense. But 
neither common sense nor candour is admitted as interpreter 
of the union between O'Connell and the Government, because it 
would be more convenient for the purposes of a faction, if the 
world could be induced to believe that every act of the Govern- 
ment, which is approved of by Mr. O’Connell, must of necessity 
have been dictated by him also. 

That charge has been a hundred times advanced ; and, not- 
withstanding its flagrant absurdity, it is still constantly reiterated, 
by persons who are well aware of its untruth. The Irish appoint- 
ments, if there were no other evidence to expose the falsehood, 
would be its sufficient confutation, These were the most im~ 
portant acts of the Government, with respect to Ireland; for, 
upon them, all its subsequent policy and the execution of all its 
D2 
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intended improvements turned; and they were all made with- 
out consulting O’Connell. Had he been required to nominate 
persons to the several offices which have been filled in Ireland, 
scarcely one of their present occupants, from the Lord-Lieutenant 
down to the Chief Clerk, would have been advanced to them. 
Some he would not have recommended, because he did not know 
them ; some he would have passed by, because he knew, or liked, 
others better. He would not have thought of Lord Mulgrave 
for a Chief Governor; Lord Morpeth for a Secretary ; and, least 
of all, Lord Plunket for a Chancellor. He would have given 
Mr. Drummond’s place to an Irishman. He would have bestowed 
all the law appointments differently from the manner in which 
they were distributed. ‘To every one of them he would have 
named another, perhaps not a less eligible, person; and yet the 
Tories have the effrontery to assert, that these were all of his 
picking and choosing ! 

That he approved of those appointments, when made, is quite 
true; and the readiness with which he acquiesced in them is to 
be mentioned to his honour. But he oul not have done less. 
Neither he nor any honest man had the slightest grounds for ob- 
jecting; nor could he have refused his confidence and strenuous 
support to a Government so constituted. No; ation as 
O’Connell is, and implicit as the reliance which the Irish People 
place in him, yet, had he attempted to resist an Administration 
framed of materials so unquestionably sound and honest, he 
would have soon found his opposition futile, and his influence 
like the efforts of a strong swimmer against the tide. His power, 
as he has himself often declared, is maintained by the oppression 
or hypocrisy of bad governments, or by the struggles of a faction 
ambitious of governing ill. Against a system of justice, and 
measures substantially beneficent and wise, he can have no power 
at all. 

Lord Mulgrave found the Conservative party fierce and im- 
practicable. A man of nerves less firm, or of patience not so 
well disciplined, might have despaired of them, as indomitable. 
They had been lately in the ascendant. The Irish dictatorship 
of Shaw, who really exercised the power now falsely attributed 
to O’Connell, had filled them with the most extravagant expecta- 
tions: and the promotion of Colonel Perceval, and other Orange 
leaders, to office, among the first acts of Sir Robert Peel’s re- 
forming Administration, brought back very excusable visions of 
glory to their imaginations. Such events were enough to turn 
stronger heads. For our part, we own that we were as much 
terrified at them as the Tories were elated. Their joy was, in- 
deed, unbridled; none but those who witnessed their conduct, 
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at the contested elections of that brief period, can form an idea 
of the ferocious exultation, and the threats of vengeance, to which, 
in their moment of fancied triumph, they gave loose. ‘They were 
actually drunk with the delusion and the insolence which pos- 
sessed them; nor did the intoxication leave them for many a 
month after the bursting of their bubble. A firm persuasion 
prevailed, that the days of the new Administration were numbered, 
and that it could not possibly last beyond three months. “ Then,” 
said they, “the reaction will be complete; the Whigs will bid 
their last long adieu to power ; we shall be replaced upon an im- 
movable basis; and then ‘ main basse sur l’étranger’—wo to the 
wretch who shall speak of reform or popular government in those 
days !” 

Such—so insolent, so vain-glorious, so confident—were the 
Tory leaders, when Lord Mulgrave took the reins of government 
in Ireland. ‘They tried to bully him. It was an old trick with 
the party, when they had a refractory Government to deal with; 
and they had often found it successful. But, on this occasion, 
they reckoned without the host. ‘They even descended, in some 
instances, (if such individuals could descend,) to acts of vulgar 

ersonal rudeness. Lord Mulgrave, however, had come to Ire- 
~ bent upon a nobler conquest than that of the hollow affec- 
tions and interested respect of such as they. ‘Their rudeness, 
therefore, gave him no uneasiness. He took no notice of it; but 
the country did: and the contempt and disgust which it excited, 
operated in calling forth an early and most decided expression of 
public feeling in his favour. ‘The opulent, intelligent, and inde- 
pendent middle classes, came forward to repudiate the imputation 
cast upon the national character; and, while curates and attor- 
nies were running about from house to house, begging signatures 
to tributes of condolence to Peel, County Meetings were called, in 
several parts of Ireland, to assure the Lord-Lieutenant of the 
cordial support of The People. 

Much affected contempt has been flung upon those meetings, be- 
cause the “‘aristocracy,” for the most part, declined to assist at them. 
In some counties, the High Sheriffs refused to convene such meet- 
ings, alleging that they could not concur in their proposed object. 
This strange assumption of discretionary power is peculiar, we 
believe, to Irish Sheriffs, who appear to view a County Meeting 
as an assemblage of the posse comitatus, and absolutely under 
their control. Such an opinion, which is almost universal in that 
class, speaks volumes for the state of their political knowledge, 
and not less emphatically for the kind of constitutional spirit 
which animates them. ‘Their impediment, however, could not 
restrain the generous ardour of The People. Meetings, compris- 
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ing the strength, if not the flower, of the constituent body, 
were held in all parts of the island; nor were they, as the Tories 
represent them, mere rabble-meetings: for, although they made 
but a limited display of glittering titles or flaunting equipages, 
avery considerable portion of the wealth and productive resources 
of the country, was represented at those meetings. And deci- 
dedly the preponderance of talent and information was at their 
side. ‘The Lord-Lieutenant set’ high value and reliance upon 
the assurances of public confidence and support, which thus 
flowed in upon him, and returned answers to them all, breathing 
a spirit of fearless and ardent devotion to those interests which 
he had come hither to protect. 

We have lived to see the downfall of the unchristian and antisocial 
Orange System, and the submission of its “tall bullies” to the 
House of Commons. Not more than eighteen months before, 
had they bearded the authority of Parliament, and widely ex- 
tended their associations for the express purpose of coercing it. 
But the premature exposure of their disloyal machinations, filled 
their coward hearts with dismay, and they were too happy at being 
allowed to strike their yellow flag, and march out without the 
honoutr's of war. 

If we should give all the credit of this “surrender” to the reve- 
lations made before the House of Commons, we would deal un- 
truly and unjustly. Lord Mulgrave it was, who gave the first 
mortal blow to the monster, by assailing it in its high places. 
Others had attacked its outworks and skirmished with its meaner 
forces by petty prosecutions, which meant little and ended in 
nothing. He directed his charge against the Preetorian Band, 
and struck right at the faces of its chivalry. This it was which 
brought them to a sense of their situation, and made them 
anxious for any decent pretext to “ turn and flee.” The address 
of the House of Commons came seasonably to their relief, and 
the King’s most gracious answer afforded an honourable cover 
to their retreat. 

We allude more particularly to a rule laid down and con- 
stantly acted upon by Lord Mulgrave, not to admit to any employ- 
ment or office, whether of honour, emolument, or trust, a person 
known or suspected to belong to a secret exclusive society. This 
resolution comprehended all Deputy-Lieutenants, High-Sheriffs 
and Magistrates, whether municipal or justices of the peace, Police 
officers, and in a word, every person whose appointment ‘to a place 
could not be valid without the sanction of the Lord-Lieutenant. 
The excellence and propriety of such a rule will be best illustrated 
by contrast with the #mpartial system of the preceding adminis- 
tration; of whicli the following is a striking instance. 
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On the 9th of February, 1835, Lord Caledon, Lieutenant of 
the County of Tyrone, wrote to Sir Henry Hardinge, the Chief 
Secretary, stating that Lord Claude Hamilton had — him to 
recommend him for the Commission of the Peace. But his Lord- 
ship felt a difficulty on the subject, arising out of a fact which is' 
best described in his own words:— 


“ On the requisition of the custos rotulorum, Lord Abercorn, Lord 
Castlestuart, and nineteen magistrates, in addition to several clergy- 
men, and country gentlemen, I convened a meeting of the county on 
the 19th December, for the purpose of addressing the King, on his 
Majesty’s assertion of the royal prerogative, and it was upon this occa- 
sion, I may say, in the face of the country, Lord Claude Hamilton was 
initiated in the Orange society, was decorated with Orange emblems, 
and was publicly chaired through the town by a body of Orangemen, 
who were assembled on that occasion. 

“ This open and avowed adhesion to a particular party, and this 
disregard of what I consider the spirit which guides his Majesty’s 
councils, has been very painful to me, and places me in the embarrassing 
position which I attempt to describe. 

“ When I consider how my hopes of tranquillizing the country have 
been counteracted; and knowing as I do, that the conduct of Lord 
Claude Hamilton had caused increased excitement, I cannot offer this 
recommendation to the Lord Chancellor, without exposing myself to 
animadversion. 

“ On the other hand, when I reflect that he has been elected member 
for the county, and that his rank and station fully qualify him for the 
appointment, I know not how to withhold my recommendation, more 
especially as I do not believe the act of which I complain was in itself 
illegal; and, above all, when I am willing to hope, that, if appointed to 
the magistracy, his decisions will not be biassed by party prejudice. 

“ Under these conflicting conditions, I lay the case before his Majes- 
ty’s Government, and if I find no objection is taken on their part, I shall 
submit his lordship’s name to the Lord Chancellor. 

I have, &c., 
(Signed)  Carepon.” 

On one of the late debates on the Irish Corporation Bill, Sir 
Henry Hardinge, with all that apparent openness by which his 
imposing manner is distinguished, denied that “the party with 
which he acted had been disposed to raise a No Popery ery.” 
What then—did not Lord Claude Hamilton act with him? Or 
was it for his aptitude to “ suppress all party feelings,” that Sir 
Henry himself judged that promising young patrician a proper 
person to assist Lord Caledon in carrying into effect his “ most 
desirable system.” ‘The answer of Sir Henry Hardinge is a rare 
piece of composition. But the reader will be particular to observe, 
that the Orange Neophyte was ordered by Lord Haddington’s 
Chief Secretary, to be forthwith made a magistrate, “in strict 
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accordance with the principles by which his Majesty’s councils 
were then guided.” 
“ Castle, 9th Feb. 1835. 

“ My Lord—I have laid before the Lord Lieutenant your lordship’s 
letter of this day’s date, and I am desired by his Excellency to say, that 
the sentiments you express, and the judicious conduct you have always 
observed in the county of Tyrone, in suppressing all party feelings, 
meet with his Excellency’s entire concurrence. 

“ The line you have pursued is in strict accordance with the princi- 
ples by which his Majesty's councils are guided ; and it is only by a firm 
and impartial adherence to this system, that the peace of the country 
can be preserved. 

“ The Lord Lieutenant regrets that any circumstances should have 
occurred by which your lordship should have been thwarted in carrying 
into effect this most desirable system of discouraging popular excite- 
ment; but his Excellency, after an attentive consideration of the state- 
ment made by your lordship, concurs in opinion with you, that, in the 
exercise of your discretion, it is expedient not to withhold the commis- 
sion of the peace. I have the honour, &e. 

(Signed) “H. Harp1nce.” 


These are documents which should never be lost sight of. The 
Irish people should treasure them as memorials of their escape 
from the fangs of a faithless and hypocritical faction, and recur 


to them whenever they find their zeal flagging, as spurs to raise 
their spirits again, and bear them onwards out of the reach of its 
crawling but unwearied pursuit. 

Lord Mulgrave’s system is very different, in practice at least, 
from the “most desirable” one so lauded by Sir Henry Har- 
dinge. His rule is such as we have stated, and he enforced it in 
every case without stopping to consult the “expediency” oracle, 
in any. ‘They who were known to be Orange, were required to 
renounce, and those who were suspected, to disown, the danger- 
ous and illicit connexion, before power or trust of any kind was 
placed in their hands. If they refused to qualify on these easy 
terms, the desired appointment was not allowed; if they complied 
with them, no further obstacle was opposed to it. Nothing could 
be more just, or, consistently with that principle, more indulgent, 
than such a mode of proceeding. 

The first remarkable example which occurred under this rule, 
was that of Mr. Robert Deane, a barrister of some reputation, 
whom the Corporation of Cork had nominated to be the Mayor of 
that city. Mr. Deane was the Master of an Orange Lodge, and 
in answer to a communication from the Government, avowed his 
determination to continue so. Accordingly, the Lord-Lieuten- 
ant struck out the gentleman’s name from the return, and ordered 
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their worships in Cork to elect another Mayor, which they did, 
very indignantly,—but withal, very speedily. 

This was a startling proceeding. ‘The veto of the Government 
against civic appointments, had not been often resorted to. 
‘Tories had no occasion to use it; and “ the Imbeciles” as they 
styled Lord Stanley and his associates, repudiated such revo- 
lutionary lengths. But Lord Mulgrave, having one principle, 
and one straight road to carry it through, refused to delegate 
magisterial authority to a member of a society, which he be- 
lieved to be inconsistent with a just and equal administration 
of the Jaws. It was a spirited and dignified act, and astonished 
the faction; which till that moment knew not how well it had 
been beaten, and could hardly believe it even then. A shout of 
rage rang “ from Carrickfergus to Cape Clear.” That is always 
the way with the Irish Tories, when they are panic-struck; and 
they have sometimes found their account in it. They set up Mr. 
Deane for a martyr, and paid him divine honours from every 
corner of the roa § The City of Dublin gave him its freedom 
in an imaginary gold box. ‘The Earl of Bandon headed a pro- 
cession, which waited on him with extraordinary pomp, to present 
an address of praise and condolence. All the Orange Lodges, 
one after another, celebrated him in resolutions, or overwhelmed 
him with addresses, or gave him dinners; but all this while he 
was not Mayor of Cork, and his sumptuously-furnished Mansion, 
his Livery Servants, his neat salary of Twelve hundred Sterling 
Pounds, and his convenient pickings of three hundred and fifty 
more,—another was permitted to oohe. It is questionable if the 
air-drawn snuff-boxes of admiring municipalities, or the sparkling 
rhetoric and champagne of peers and lodges, were worth all that 
he had lost. At all events, no person that had aught to lose by 
sticking to his “ principles,” was emulous of sharing Mr. Deane’s 
glory, or ambitious to be raised to a similar martyrdom. Even 
some who encountered like treatment, showed how acutely they 
felt the wound, by hiding it from the public. 

Lord Dunsany, the Lieutenant of Meath, nominated Mr. 
Smith, of Annesbrook, to be one of his deputies. Sir Harcourt 
Lees is not more notoriously an Orangeman, than Mr. Smith. 
Yet, when Lord Dunsany was requested to enlighten the 
Government upon that point—He really did not know. But 
the Lord-Lieutenant knew; and rejected his recommendation. 
Doubtless, both the noble Lieutenant of Meath, and his nominee, 
felt highly indignant at such unceremonious treatment; but they 
wisely “ pocketed up the wrong,” which if it were a sensible 
grievance to them, was, at the same time, such a proof of the 
firmness and sincerity of the Government, as could not but pro- 
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duce a refrigerating effect upon their own friends and partisans. 
The affair was, therefore, kept a profound secret, until Lord 
Morpeth introduced it in his speech on Mr. Hume's motion. 
Here was a wondrous cooling-down in a short time, from the at- 
titude of outraged and outrageous innocence, which had been 
assumed in the matter of Mr. Deane. Nothing could more 
strongly mark the effect of the Lord-Lieutenant’s steady and re- 
solute system, in bringing this swaggering party to its senses. 
Another point on which Lord Mulgrave’s pulse was tried, was 
on the nomination of the Sheriffs. The judges were the feelers on 
this occasion ; for upon them the duty devolves of returning three 
names from each county, out of which the Lord-Jieutenant is 
requested to name one to serve the office of High Sheriff; and 
the ordinary practice is for his Excellency to nominate the first 
on the list. |The list presented to Lord Mulgrave, was a perfect 
“ Hobson's choice.” Had he been necessarily confined to it, he 
must have named professed factionists, in many counties, who 
would have had the selection of juries, at their discretion, and 
might thus have taught “ the Whig-Radicals,” that the adminis- 
tration of justice, according to the principles they pretend to 
bring into fashion, is not a thing so easily done as said. ‘The 
notion of the Lord-Lieutenant breaking through the customary 
routine, even so far as to put the first last, appears not to have 
suggested itself; much less was it anticipated, that he would travel 
out of the record altogether, to beat up for names undistinguished 
by the judicial brand. Yet he did both. Every reputed Orange- 
man on the list, who could not, or would not, purge himself of 
the taint, was put by; several gentlemen of the number, who, ac- 
cording to the usage, should have had the jirst call, were shoved 
aside; and eleven, whose names had not been so much as entered 
on the judges’ lists, were brought forward and sworn into office. 
Contentions between tithe-owners and the occupiers of land, in 
Ireland, have, at all times, proved a snare and a stumbling-block 
to the executive Government. ‘The impost is in its nature so 
obnoxious, and many of the laws, enacted to support it, are so 
tyrannical both in spirit and in operation, that the popular indig- 
nation seldom discriminates between the wilful and the ministerial 
enforcement of them; but an equal measure of hatred pursues 
him who resorts to the odious process, and those who are officially 
obliged to carry it into effect. Many attempts were made to 
force Lord Mulgrave into hostile collisions with the people on 
this account. A few peasants, slain in a similar me/ée to that of 
Rathcormac, would have been worth their weight in gold to the 
Tory party; and many agents, sacred and profane, were put in 
motion, to bring on so desirable a consummation. Nothing was 
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omitted, which could be devised to irritate dnd inflame the 
populace; to the end that the Government might be compelled 
to act against them. Proceedings most vexatious and iniquitous 
were resorted to, by the advice and with the co-operation of 
“The Lay Association,” a confederacy formed for the purpose of 
goading the farmers by the most expensive forms of law. 
Auctions of stock, seized-for tithe, took place, in districts where 
the peasantry were supposed to be most ungovernable; and the 
distress, being bought in by the plaintiffs, at a nominal price, was 
wantonly and insultingly destroyed, before the eyes of the 
multitude: 

The reverend Mr. Croker, of Limerick, at one of these sales, 

urchased the fat cattle of a respectable grazier, his parishioner, 
for a few shillings, had them slaughtered, and sent them-—as an 
offering of charity—to the House of Industry; but the peuple 
would neither taste nor touch his benefaction. The agent of Mr. 
Roe, of Wexford, seized the corn belonging to that gentleman’s 
tenants, for composition rent, and after going through the cere- 
mony of a mock sale, set fire to it in their presence; ‘yet, they 
possessed their souls in patience, relying upon the paternal dis- 

osition of the Government, and looking forward to Parliament 
for protection and redress. 

A general order had been issued from the Horse-Guards, 
shortly after the affair at Rathcormac, and during the adminis- 
tration of Sir Robert Peel, commanding the King’s troops to 
take care, in their future conflicts with the peasantry, that their 
“ fire should be effective.” ‘This order was justified by the 
friends of the Government, on the score of its humanity; but it 
seemed too deliberate a bespeaking of conflicts, such as it referred 
to, to fill the breasts of Irishmen with gratitude. Lord Mulgrave’s 
order appeared more humane and considerate of the lives of men, 
than such a “ keep-your-powder-dry” precept; for he commanded 
that neither the soldiery nor the police should be brought into 
active service on tithing expeditions. They were not to march 
at the heels of the proctor, from one barn-door to another, the 
actual though not the formal servers of processes and executors of 
decrees; but, were commanded to station themselves, when re- 
quired for the protection of the bailiffs, at a convenient distance, 
so as to secure those persons from outrage. So well apprised 
were the police of the sincerity of the Executive, in issuing those 
instructions, that, notwithstanding their known dispositions, and 
the many trying situations in which they have been placed, they 
have carefully abstained from violence, in every instance, and 
avoided all occasion of provoking the attacks of the multitude. 

Nothing, indeed, can more satisfactorily demonstrate the honest 
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and determined spirit of the Irish Government, than the amended 
conduct and condition of the police under its controul. That 
establishment, is, in its present constitution, absolutely a partisan 
force; the individuals who compose it having been appointed by 
the Tory Magistrates, and chosen, not so much for any moral or 
physical re: eae as on account of their religious profession. 
Though taken from the common people, of whom eleven out of 
twelve are Catholic, the majority of the police are Protestants; a 
fact, which, of itself, without the evidence of their deeds, would 
incontestibly prove them to be what we have described them— 
a partisan and sectarian force. Yet, under Lord Mulgrave’s 
firm and just sway, they have been effectually restrained, and 
made to “ assume the virtue, if they have it not,” of impartiality. 
It would be too much to say, that they are popular even now; 
but the people have ceased to regard them with horror and detest- 
ation. In many places they are even greeted and acknowledged as 
protectors ; and this—compared with the feeling which the name 
of a policeman universally inspired, not fifteen months ago—is 
much. We do not despair of yet seeing them, under the sound 
discipline of Colonel Kennedy, growing in favour with all classes, 
and becoming as popular as the green colour they wear. 

The police being restricted from promoting the plan of the Lay 
Association, to its full extent, an ingenious method was devised 
of taking them out of the immediate controul of the responsible 
authorities, and employing them in a more odious and intolerable 
service thanany they had ever before been engaged in. ‘The lawyers, 
of whom the Tory camp presents a array, drew out a 
rusty implement, from the armoury of the King’s Exchequer, to 
make a last desperate assault upon the temper, or, as the case 
might be, upon the lives, of the people. There is a process in 
the equity practice of that Court, called a Writ of Rebellion, 
which, for upwards of eighty years, has been unused, save as a 
form, preliminary to the issue of a sequestration. ‘The Court, 
by this process, gives authority to commissioners, appointed by 
the plaintiff or his attorney, to call upon the civil power to aid 
them in taking a defendant’s body into custody. ‘They may 
break open doors, the process being in the nature of a criminal 
proceeding, and make their caption on any day, Sunday not ex- 
cepted, as if the defendant were a culprit. But the practice had 
fallen into disuse, for nearly a century; when some Tory scribe, 
skilled to bring forth out of his treasury things old and new, 
dragged it out, to fortify the Church, in its last onslaught upon 
the peace and liberty of mankind. The commissioners of rebel- 
lion, acting on behalf of an Archdeacon Knox, ordered out a 
party of police to put their powers in force: but, by the directions 
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of Lord Morpeth, the authority of their high mightinesses was 
disregarded ; and the barons were applied to, for an attachment 
against a police magistrate and chief constable, for the contempt. 

It is unnecessary, here, to state at length the arguments which 
were urged on either side of this extraordinary controversy; or 
the elaborate judgment of the Court. The upshot was, that 
Chief Baron Joy, and his brother barons, declared it to be the 
law, that a person, sued for debt in the Court of Exchequer, 
who neglects to enter an appearance to a particular process of the 
Court, may not only be taken up under a criminal warrant, but 
that the whole civil power of the country is at the beck of the 
holders of that warrant, to assist, by breaking open houses, in 
order to effect the arrest, at any time they may please to require 
such aid. 

Had such a decree been pronounced, under another Govern- 
ment, we venture to say that we should have heard enough of 
“‘ firing with effect,” before this time. With the dogs of war let 
slip, at the bidding of attornies’ clerks or bailiffs, it is truly won- 
derful how bloodless the many excursions which have taken place, 
under the sanction of this high court, have hitherto proved. 
Ruffians, of the most degraded character, known only for their 
drunken and reckless behaviour, have been selected to fill the 
office of commissioners, to execute those writs; and, as the ma- 
gistrates uniformly evade the unpleasant duty of accompanying 
them, the police, who are obliged, by the decree of the Court, 
to attend, have to consult their own discretion as to the degree 
of obedience they should pay to such conductors. 

Happily, as yet, no murder has been perpetrated under the 
sanction of that preposterous edict; for which, however, small 
thanks are due to the forbearance of the parties who have recourse 
to a proceeding so rigorous and malicious. Neither in the choice 
of the weapon, nor in the handling of it, have they manifested any 
disposition to give their opponents quarter. 

The commissioners of the Dean of Saint Patrick’s, a brother 
of the Right Honourable George Robert Dawson, went forth at 
midnight, in a wild district of Kildare, and dragged respectable 
men from their beds to prison, for tithe. ‘They were attended 
by a chief constable, and a strong party of police, who, at their 
bidding, broke open the doors of several houses, at that unsea- 
sonable hour. We hope that future burglars will not have cause 
to plead this example, at the foot of the gallows, as their first 
temptation. Certainly, there could not bea more dangerous 
precedent shown in a disorganized neighbourhood; nor a more 
cruel example, any where, than this, of invading the repose of 
families, and terrifying the hearts of women and children, by 
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violence, which hardly any thing, short of the pursuit of a capital 
felon, could justify. 

The Lord-Lieutenant has taken upon himself to forbid the 

lice to go abroad on such excursions any more, after nightfall. 
We know not how far His Excellency may have committed him- 
self, by thus trenching upon the prerogative of the Court of Ex- 
chequer ; or whether the barons will attach him, as they threat- 
ened to serve the Chief Secretary, for restraining the terrors of 
their high commission. But, as O’Connell says,—‘ God bless 
him for it, ehether or no!” He spares no pains to clip the fangs 
of the factious and disappointed, and render their mischievous 
dispositions innocuous. If the Court can catch him on the hip, 
for so doing, let it wreak its stern vengeance upon him. He has 
the satisfaction, which no pettifogger, on the bench or at the bar, 
can rob him of, that, from the day he set his foot on the Irish 
shores up to this moment, his hand is pure from the blood of all 
men. Let those who condemn him, think what it would have 
been, if their interested taunts and aspersions had driven him 
out of the course which his wisdom dictated, and his humanity 
preferred, to follow their merciless suggestions. 

When Earl Grey took leave of his high office, in a speech 
which went to the heart of every generous and right-minded per- 
son, who heard him, the Duke of Wellington, with singular taste 
and feeling, seized that moment to taunt him with all the blood 
which had been shed during his administration. ‘* More blood 
had been spilled’””—was his Grace’s strange expression—*“ during 
three years that the noble Earl was in power, than for fifty 
years before.” It was a most extraordinary and groundless as- 
sertion to make. But had there been more of truth in it, it came 
with a bad grace from the head of that party, in compliance 
with whose sanguinary demands, whatever “ damned spots” ad- 
hered to the character of Earl Grey’s administration, had been 
contracted. ‘Too much blood, particularly of Irish blood, was 
shed during that otherwise glorious period. But it is delightful 
to think, that the worst has passed; and that the present Govern- 
ment, by keeping itself wholly separate and free from the like 
pernicious contagion, will avoid the guilt and the odium of a 
similar charge. 
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Arr. II].—Rienzi, the Last of the Tribunes. By the Author of 
Eugene Aram, &c. 3 Vols. 8vo. London, 1835. 
Life and Times of Rienzi. 12mo. London. 1836. 


OF all tyrannies an ascendancy is the worst, the most crushing, 

the most withering, the most universally destructive, It 
smites equally with moral disease the oppressor and oppressed ; it 
sends misery at once to the castle of the baron and the cottage of 
the serf; it blasts society, not merely with the sad catalogue of 
ills included in the pregnant phrase, “ the vices of the slave,” but 
adds a larger and blacker list, “ the vices of the master.” There is 
no disease of the social constitution so difficult to be healed as this 
moral gangrene ; its roots strike deep and spread wide ; the phy- 
sician is unable to discover one sound spot as a base for his oper- 
ations, and he fears to apply the knife, lest, either by going too 
deep, he should cut away some vital part, or, by removing only a 
portion of the cancer, greater suffering should succeed to tempo- 
rary alleviation. If a patrician reformer propose to his brethren 
to withdraw the spur and loosen the rein, if he quote to them the 
homely but wise proverb, “ the last straw will break the camel’s 
back,” he is hooted as a coward, scorned as a deserter, and not 
unfrequently detested as a traitor by the party to which he be- 
longs; while the plebeians receive his professions with distrust, 
fearing that he will, under all circumstances, “ stand by his 
order.” If the reformer be of the plebeian class, he has to contend 
with difficulties of no ordinary magnitude. The son of the earth 
who aspires to lead his class to the recovery of their rights, must 
encounter and subdue at the very outset, and must also be prepared 
to find possessed of the vitality of the hydra, fresh heads springing 
up every morning in place of those he has destroyed. Even 
when he has concentrated the strength of the popular party,— 
when he has won victories that would, if foretol » have appeared 
the wildest dreams of romance,—in the very hour of triumph, he 
has need to remember, that a populace once set in motion is 
less satisfied with having done much, than indignant at not having 
done more. “ Possunt quia posse videntur,” fills their minds in 
a sense different from that in which the phrase was used by 
the poet, and their benefactor, instead of gratitude, hears nothing 
but murmurs. Nothing is so difficult as to make uneducated 
minds comprehend the benefits of a reform in the political consti- 
tution of a state ;—-by such intellects, an improvement in govern- 
ment, instead of being regarded as the means to an end, is 
absurdly looked upon as the end itself. Men will not see that 
the removal of old abuses is but clearing the ground, that it is 
still necessary to sow the seed, to tend the growth, and to mature 
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the harvest ;. they expect that ploughing and reaping should be 
the work of a single day. It has fallen to the lot of one man 
alone in the annals of revolutions to find a nation’s gratitude 
unwavering. It would be a curious subject for inquiry, to 
examine whether this exception has not been owing to the blind 
malice of the people’s ancient oppressors; and no problem in 
moral mathematics would better reward the trouble of a solution 
in the present day, than to investigate what share of Ireland’s 
love Daniel O’Connell owes to Tory persecution, and what is 
nearly the same thing, to ‘Tory infatuation. 

But the perils of a popular leader end not here; his first 
struggles are usually made alone and single-handed: as success 
begins to dawn upon his efforts, he finds by his side a host of 
young and enthusiastic associates, whose zeal is far from being 
tempered with discretion. Where is the man who has ever led an 
arduous struggle, that had not often to curse the support ten- 
dered him by the race of the “ feather-heads ?” It requires no ver 
minute knowledge of history, no very extensive acquaintance with 
human nature, to recognize the characteristics of this race, and 
to mark the mischief they have done to the cause of freedom. The 
dupes of vanity, they deem themselves as meritorious as their 
leader, they become jealous of his fame, they strive to outbid him 


in popularity; ‘they will not (forsooth!) submit to be led 
by any man ;” pursuing their mischievous career, they destroy in 
weeks the labour of years. Weak and powerless for good, they 
are potent for evil. Let those who wish to raise a fallen people 


beware of the “ feather-heads !” 


Among all the changes of realms, and the chances of time, 
human nature remains unalterable. ‘The observations we have 
made are not applicable merely to a particular country or a 
particular age; they belong to every country and to every age ; 
they are written in legible characters on the pages of every nation’s 
history ; they are deducible from the laws that regulate the mind 
of every individual. They are ee with all the beauties 
of poetry, and all the truth of philosophy, in Mr. Bulwer’s mag- 
nificent production, now under our consideration; but they may 
also be found by those who take the trouble of searching for 
them, in the most common abridgements of history, ever 
thumbed by a school-boy. In more than one sense, history may 
indeed be compared to an old almanac, for the cycle of its repro- 
duction of human crime and folly is almost as fixed as the course 
of the seasons. 

In directing the attention of our readers to the portraiture of 
Rienzi, as drawn by Mr Bulwer, we mean to say very little on 
the beauty of the fiction, or the facts of the history; we shall 
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view the story rather as the development of a problem in political 

hilosophy, the first vigorous effort made to determine the intel- 
ectual process of a struggle for freedom, both in national and 
individual mind; and consequently, as a subject fraught with the 
most important lessons. 

Mr Bulwer, following closely the facts of authentic history, 
describes Cola Rienzi as an ardent scholar, who read much, and 
thought more; such a man was likely to commit the fatal error of 
mistaking memory for hope, of looking for a nation of Catos 
among a race of Catalines. His character is well brought out in 
a conversation with his younger brother, part of which we will 
quote :— 

“Dear brother,’ said the elder, ‘I cannot express to thee how I 
enjoy these evening hours. To you alone [| feel as if I were not a 
mere visionary and idler when I talk of the uncertain future, and build 
up my palaces of the air. Our parents listen to me as if I were utter- 
ing fine things out of a book: and my dear mother, Heaven bless her, 
wipes her eyes, and says, ‘Hark, what a scholar he is!’ As for the 
monks, if I ever dare look from my Livy, and cry, ‘ Thus should Rome 
be again!’ they stare, and gape, and frown, as though I broached an 
heresy. But you, sweet brother, though you share not my studies, 
sympathize so kindly with all their results—you seem so to approve my 
wild schemes, and to encourage my ambitious hopes—that sometimes I 


forget our birth, our fortunes, and think and dare as if no blood, save 
that of the Teuton Emperor, flowed through our veins,’ 

“ ¢Methinks, dear Cola,’ said the younger brother, ‘ that Nature 
played us an unfair trick—to you she transmitted the royal soul, 
derived, though obscurely, from our father’s parentage; and to me 
only the quiet and lowly spirit of my mother’s humble lineage.’ 

aad Ney answered Cola, quickly, ‘you would then have the brighter 


share,—for I should have but the Barbarian origin, and you the Roman. 
Time was, when to be a simple Roman was to be nobler than a north- 
ern king.—Well, well, we may live to see great changes !’ 

“ <T shall live to see thee a great man, and that will content me,’ said 
the younger, smiling affectionately ; ‘a great scholar all confess you to 
be already: our mother predicts your fortunes every time she hears of 

our welcome visit to the Colonna.’ 

“¢The Colonna!’ said Cola, with’a bitter smile; ‘ the Colonna—the 
pedants !—They affect, dull souls, the knowledge of the past, play the 
patron, and misquote Latin over their cups! They are pleased to wel- 
come me at their board, because the Roman doctors call me learned, 
and because nature gave me a wild wit, which to them is pleasanter 
than the stale jests of a hired buffoon. Yes, they would advance my 
fortunes—but how? by some place in the public offices, which would 
fill a dishonoured coffer, by wringing, yet more sternly, the hard-earned 
coins from our famishing citizens! If there be a vile thing in the world, 
it is a plebeian, advanced by patricians, not for the purpose of righting 
his own order, but for playing the pander to the worst interests of 
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theirs. He who is of the people but makes himself a traitor to his 
birth, if he becomes a puppet for these tyrant hypocrites to lift up their 
hands and ery—‘ See what liberty exists in Rome, when we, the patri- 
cians, thus elevate a plebeian!’ Did they ever elevate a plebeian, if he 
sympathized with plebeians? No, brother; should I be lifted above our 
condition, I will be raised by the arms of my countrymen, and not upon 
their necks.’ 

“ ¢« All I hope is, Cola, that you will not, in your zeal for your fellow- 
citizens, forget how dear you are to us. No greatness could ever 
reconcile me to the thought that it brought you danger.’ 

“ ¢ And J could laugh at all danger, if it led to greatness—But great- 
ness—greatness! Vain dream! Let us keep it for our night sleep. 
Enough of my plans; now, dearest brother, of yours.’”—Vol. 1, pp. 6-8. 


Cola Rienzi leaving his brother at the foot of Mount Aventine, 
went to procure a manuscript from a friendly friar. During his 
absence a party of the Orsini, bent on plundering a barge belong- 
ing to the Colonna, passed by and seized the boy, Test he might give 
the alarm. But the rival faction had armed bands ready to | protect 
their property, they defeated the Orsini, and began to butcher 
without mercy the crowd that followed, partly to witness the fray, 
partly in the hopes of plunder. The younger Rienzi, though a 
partisan of the Colonnas, fell in the indiscriminate slaughter, and 
mark how lightly the murder of a plebeian sits on the conscience 
of his enemies ! 


“ The bugles, in a few minutes, brought back the pursuers,—among 
them, the horseman whose spear had been so fatally misused. He was 
the leader of those engaged in the conflict with Martino di Porto, and 
the gold wrought into his armour, with the gorgeous trappings of his 
charger, betokened his rank. 

“© Thanks, my son, thanks,’ said the old Colonna to this cavalier, ‘ you 
have done well and bravely. But tell me, knowest thou, for thou hast 
an eagle eye, which of the Orsini slew this poor boy ?—a foul deed ; 
_ his family, too, our clients ! 

“ «Who? yon lad?’ replied the horseman, lifting the helmet from his 
head, and wiping his heated brow; ‘say you so! how came he, then, 
with Martino’s rascals? I fear me the mistake hath cost him dear. I 
could but suppose him of the Orsini rabble, and so—and so—’ 

“¢ You slew him!’ cried Rienzi, in a voice of thunder, starting from 
the ground. ‘ Justice! then, my Lord Stephen, justice! you promised 
me justice, and I will have it!’ 

“ *My poor youth,’ said the old man, compassionately, ‘you should 
have had justice against the Orsini, but see you not this has been an 
error? I do not wonder you are too grieved to listen to reason now. We 
must make this up to you.’ 

“ ¢ And let this pay for masses for the boy’s soul; I grieve me much 
for the accident,’ said the younger Colonna, flinging down a purse of 
gold. ‘Ay, see us at the palace next week, young Cola—next week. 
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My father, we had best return towards the boat; its safeguard may 
require us yet.’ 

“ ¢* Right, Gianni; stay, some two of you, and see to the poor lad’s 
corpse ;—a grievous accident! how could it chance ?’ 

“ The company passed back the way they came, two of the common 
soldiers alone remaining, except the boy Adrian, who lingered behind 
a few moments, striving to console Rienzi, who, as one bereft of sense, 
remained motionless, gazing on the proud array as it swept along, and 
muttering to himself, ‘ Justice, justice! I will have it yet.’ ”—Vol. I. pp. 
21, 22. 

This reckless disregard for the life of one belonging to an 
inferior caste, is perfectly true to nature; it has been am it still 
is displayed in every country in the world blighted by an ascen- 
dancy. Look at the Cromwellian aristocracy of Ireland. The 
army led by Oliver Cromwell into that unhappy island, was 
composed of the most fanatical, ignorant, and brutalized portion 
of the parliamentary army. They conquered almost without a 
struggle, not by their superior skill or courage, but by the in- 
comprehensible folly of their adversaries, the impartial treachery 
of Ormond, who betrayed all sides alike, the treason of Lord 
Broghill, and the savage hate of the renegade Inchiquin for his 
countrymen. ‘They preserved their estates after the restoration, 
by abandoning every principle for which they had fought and 
bled, by entering into alliance with “ Church and King,” in the 
strictest sense of Dr. Parr’s interpretation of that hackneyed 

hrase, “a Church without a religion, and a King above the 
aw;” and these men, the lowest of the low in origin, hireling 
lunderers in their early life, traitors to their own principles at 
its close, assumed to themselves the state and dignity of an aris- 
tocracy by blood, and begat a posterity whose family pride is 
the most marked element of their character. The sons of pious 
trumpeters, inspired drummers, and preaching corporals, sneer at 
what they are pleased to call the vulgar names of the native Irish 
gentry, men descended from an ancient line of princes, and “ over 
the tombs of whose ancestors minsters have been builded.” 


But Ireland had one agaremetion to her misery from which 


Rome, even in its worst days, was free; the representatives of 
her ancient kings, the descendants of the O’Briens, who con- 

uered the Danes at Clontarf; and of the O’ Neills, who maintained 
the last struggle for independence against the Angie. ormane 
in Ulster, leagued, themselves with the oppressor and the spoiler, 
abandoned their hereditary mottoes for some unmeaning phrase 
in Norman French, or barbarous Latin, and affected to bewail 
the misfortune of their being born to a name, to which an O was 
prefixed. It may, and it probably will be asked, why a nation 
claiming such intelligence as the English, should so long have 
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supported an ascendancy contemptible in its origin, odious through 
every portion of its existence, and ruinous in all its influences ? 
The answer is easy ; English ministers were ambitious of imagina 
sovereignty, they gloried to speak of our kingdom of Ireland, and 
they patronized the colonial ascendancy, because its members 
formed an army of occupation, and were contented to be the 
abject slaves of England, provided they were allowed the privi- 
lege of making the native Irish, slaves in their turn. To give all 
parties due credit, their atrocious compact was tolerably well 
observed; but Englishmen of the present day have become 
thoroughly ashamed and heartily tired of their bargain, for a 
tremendous load of debt has taught them that injustice is about 
the most worthless, and at the same time the most expensive 
piece of luxury in which a nation can ever indulge. 

Let us contemplate Rienzi in his solitary chamber, eontemplat- 
ing projects which the few will call treasonable, and the many 
patriotic. 


“* Yes,’ said Rienzi, breaking suddenly from his reverie, ‘ yes, the 
day is at hand when Rome shall rise again from her ashes; Justice shall 
dethrone Oppression ; men shall walk safe in their ancient Forum. We 
will rouse from his forgotten tomb, the indomitable soul of Cato! There 
shall be a people once more in Rome! And I—I shall be the instru- 
ment of that triumph—the restorer of my race—nine shall be the first 
voice to swell the battle cry of freedom—mine the first hand to rear her 
banner—yes, from the height of my own soul as from a mountain, I 
see already rising the liberties and the grandeur of the New Rome, and 
on the corner-stone of the mighty fabric posterity shall read my name.’” 


—Vol. I. pp. 85, 86. 


We have no certain information of the grounds on which the 
real Rienzi based his lofty hopes and high aspirations ; they were 
vocname4 vague, shadowy, and unsubstantial; but the Rienzi of 

ulwer’s romance appeals to what are now glorious realities, or 
at least— 

“ Coming events that cast shadows before ;’ 

and whose advent may be predicted with as much ay as 
the rising of the sun. He is rather inconsistently described as 
ae forth his glowing enumeration of the means by which 

e hopes to establish freedom and social happiness to the Bishop 
of Orvietto, a prelate whose character neither history nor romance 
could deem fit to be a worthy auditor of the following noble 
effusion :-— 

“ «My Lord,’ answered Rienzi, ‘judge, by one fact, how strongly I 
am surrounded by friends of no common class: thou knowest how 
loudly I speak against the nobles—I cite them by their name—I beard 
the Savelli, the Orsini, the Colonna in their very hearing. Thinkest 
thou that they forgive me?_thinkest thou that, were only the plebeians 
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my safeguard and my favourers, they would not seize me by open 
force,—that I had mot long ere this found a gag in their dungeons, or 
been swallowed up in the eternal dumbness of the grave? Observe,’ 

continued he, as, reading the vicar’s countenance, he perceived the im- 
pression he had made—‘ Observe, that, throughout the whole world, a 
great revolution has begun. The barbaric darkness of centuries has 
been broken; the KNOWLEDGE which made men as demigods in the 
past time, has been called from her urn; a power, subtler than brute 
force, and mightier than armed men, is at work; we have begun once 
more to do homage to the Royalty of Mind. Yes, that same Power 
which, a few years ago, crowned Petrarch in the Capitol, when it wit- 
nessed, after the silence of twelve centuries, the glories of a TRIUMPH— 
which heaped upon a man of obscure birth, and unknown in arms, the 
same honours given of old to emperors and the vanquishers of kings— 
which united in one act of homage even the rival houses of Colonna 
and Orsini—which made the haughtiest patricians emulous to bear 
the train, to touch but the purple robe, of the son of the Florentine 
Plebeian—which still draws the eyes of Europe to the lowly cot- 
tage of Vaucluse—which gives to the humble student the all- acknow- 
ledged licence to admonish tyrants, and approach, with haughty prayers, 
even the Father of the Church; yes, the same Power, which, working 
silently throughout Italy, murmurs under the solid base of the Vene- 
tian oligarchy,* which beyond: the Alps, has woke into visible and 
sudden life in Spain, in Germany, in Flanders, and which, even in that 
barbarous Isle, conquered by the Norman sword, ruled by the bravest 
of living kings,+ has roused a spirit Norman cannot break—kings to 
rule over must rule by—yes, that same Power is everywhere abroad ; 
it speaks, it conquers in the voice even of him who is before you; it 
unites in his cause all on whom but one glimmering of light has burst, 
all in whom one generous desire can be awakened! Know, Lord Vicar, 
that there is not a man in Rome, save our oppressors themselves—not 
a man who has learnt one syllable of our ancient tongue—whose heart 
and sword are not with me. The peaceful cultivators of letters,—the 
proud nobles of the second order—the rising race, wiser than their 
slothful sires; above all, my Lord, the humbler ministers of religion, 
priests and monks, whom luxury hath not blinded, pomp hath not 
deafened, to the monstrous outrage to Christianity daily and nightly 
perpetrated in the Christian Capital ; these,—all these,—are linked with 
the merchant and the artizan in one indissoluble bond, waiting but the 
signal, to fall or to conquer, to live free, or to die immortally, with 
Rienzi and their country !’”—Vol. I. pp. 90-93. 


We come next to the most original, and the best drawn cha- 





* It was about eight years afterwards that the long-smothered hate of the Venetian 
people to that wisest and most vigilant of all oligarchies, the Sparta of Italy, broke out 
in the conspiracy under Marino Faliero. 

+ Edward ITI., in whose reign opinions far more popular than those of the following 
century began to ‘work, The civil wars threw back the action into the blood. It was 
indeed an age throughout the world which put forth abundant blossoms, but crude and 
unripened fruit ;—a singular leap, followed by as singular a pause. 
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racter in Mr. Bulwer’s novel—unfortunately for human nature, 
the character in which the liberator of his country must most 
implicitly trust,—a sturdily honest, but a thoroughly prejudiced 
partisan. The world has produced few Rienzis, but it is rife 
with Cecco del Vecchios: we must allow the sturdy smith to in- 
troduce himself. 


* « But Cecco del Vecchio says he must come and kiss thy hand ; and 
thou mayest expect him here the moment he can escape unobserved 
from the crowd.’ 

“ «He is welcome!’ said Rienzi, half mechanically, for he was still 
absorbed in thought. 

“And lo! here he is,—as one of the scribes announced the visit of 
the smith. 

“ «Let him be admitted !’ said Rienzi, seating himself composedly. 

“ When the huge smith found himself in the presence of Rienzi, it 
amused Pandulfo to perceive the wonderful influences of mind over 
matter. That fierce and sturdy giant, who, in all popular commotions, 
towered above his tribe, with thews of stone, and nerves of iron, the rallying 
point and bulwark of the rest,—stood now colouring and trembling 
before the intellect, which (so had the eloquent spirit of Rienzi waked 
and fanned the spark which, till then, had lain dormant in that rough 
bosom, ) might almost be said to have created his own. And he, indeed, 
who first arouses in the bondsman the sense and soul of freedom comes 
as near as is permitted to man, nearer than the philosopher, nearer even 
than the poet, to the great creative attribute of God!—But, if the 
breast be uneducated, the gift may curse the giver, and he who passes 
at once from the slave to the freeman, may pass as rapidly from the 
freeman to the ruffian. 

“¢ Approach, my friend,’ said Rienzi, after a moment’s pause; ‘I 
know all that thou hast done, and would do for Rome! Thou art worthy 
of her best days, and thou art born to share in their return.’ 

“ The smith dropped at the feet of Rienzi, who held out his hand to 
raise him, which Cecco del Vecchio seized, and reverentially kissed. 

“ «This kiss does not betray,’ said Rienzi, smiling; ‘ but rise, my 
friend,—this posture is only due to God and his saints !’ 

“ « He is a saint who helps us at need!’ said the smith, bluntly ; ‘and 
that no man has done as thou hast. But when,’ he added, sinking his 
voice, and fixing his eyes hard on Rienzi, as one may do who waits a 
signal to strike a blow, ‘when! when shall we make the great effort !’ 

“ «Thou hast spoken to all the brave men in thy neighbourhood,— 
are they well prepared ?’ 

“<To live or die, as Rienzi bids them !’ 

“TI must have the list—the number—names—houses and callings, 
this night.’ 

“ «Thou shalt.’ 

“ «Each man must sign his name or mark with his own hand.’ 

“ «Tt shall be done.’ 

“Then harkye? attend Pandulfo di Guido at his house this evening, 
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at sunset. He shall instruct thee where to meet this night some brave 
hearts ;—thou art worthy to be ranked amongst them. Thou wilt not 
fail ?’ 

“ ¢ By the holy Stairs! I will count every minute till then,’ said the 
smith, his swarthy face lighted with pride at the confidence shewn him. 

“ «Meanwhile, watch all your neighbours; let no man flag or grow 
fainthearted—none of thy friends must be branded as a traitor !’ 

“ <«T will cut his throat, were he my own mother’s son, if I find one 
pledged man flinch,’ said the fierce smith. 

“ «Ha, ha!’ rejoined Rienzi, with that strange laugh which belonged 
to him; ‘a miracle! a miracle! The picture speaks now!’”—Vol. I. 
pp- 137-139. 


The vigour and boldness of the popular conspirators is power- 
fully contrasted with the infatuated blindness of the nobles ; they 
gaily, while the mine is loaded beneath their feet, utter their 
vaunts when the match is ready lighted, and never dream of 
danger until the train is fired, and the explosion inevitable. 
Stephen Colonna, was one of those resolved to do “ what he willed 
with his own,” until his doings provoke stern instructors to teach 
him that property, as well as power, is a trust delegated by society, 
for the abuse of which the stewards are responsible with their lives 
and fortunes. Having received a warning from Montreal, a 
stranger who, in some degree, performed the same unthankful 
service that Frederic Von Raumer is now offering to the English 
aristocracy, giving an emphatic warning of danger, Colonna thus 
mocks the information to his nephew Adrian, who is represented 
as what would now be called a moderate Tory. 


“ ¢ And then, too,’ resumed the Baron, speaking more deliberately as 
he recovered his self-possession, ‘this man, by way of warning, shews 
me, at a glance, his whole ignorance of the state. What think you? 
he has mingled with the mob, and taken their rank breath for power ; 
yes, he thinks words are soldiers, and bade me—me, Stephen Colonna, 
—beware—of whom, think you? No, you will never guess! Of that 
speech-maker, Rienzi !—my own old jesting guest! ha! ha! ha! the 
‘ignorance of these barbarians |!—Ha! ha! ha!’ and the old man laughed 
till the tears ran down his cheeks. 

“ «Yet, many of the nobles fear that Rienzi,’ said Adrian, gravely. 

“* Ah! let them, let them !—they have not our experience—our 
knowledge of the world, Adrian. Tut, man,—when did declamation 
ever overthrow the castles, and conquer soldiery? I like Rienzi to 
harangue the mob, about old Rome, and such stuff; it gives them 
something to think of and prate about, and so all their fierceness eva- 
porates in words; they might burn a house if they did not hear a 
speech.’”— Vol. I. pp. 200, 201. , 

This is nothing more than a concentration of the nonsense we 


‘daily find in what are called conservative speeches on the indiffer- 
ence of the people to reform, and the folly of yielding to popular 
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clamour. Charles I. and Louis XVI. heard many such speeches, 


and had reason afterwards to lament their credulity, in believing 
what those severed from the people by pride and prejudice 
guessed to be the evanescent nature of popular feeling ; | em II. 
and Charles X., unwarned by recent example, uttered such 
speeches themselves, and found that fierceness, instead of evapo- 
rating in words, derives fuel from the excitement, and rapidly 
kindles into action. 

Let us now come to the result produced by patrician oppres- 
sion and patrician obstinacy, as much as by patriotic deine. 
Taking advantage of the temporary absence of the nobility, 
Rienzi proclaimed a republiean constitution, securing to every 
rank its due privileges, but providing common safety and equal 
justice for all. He published the heads of it to the people. 


“Such, moderate at once, and effectual, was the outline of the New 
Constitution; and it may amuse the reader to consider how great must 
have been the previous disorders of the city, when the common and 
elementary provisions of civilization and security made the character of 
the code proposed, and the limit of a popular revolution. 

“ The most rapturous shouts followed this sketch of the New Con- 
stitution; and, amidst the clamour, up rose the huge form of Cecco 
del Vecchio. Despite his condition, he was a man of great importance 
at the present crisis: his zeal and his courage, and perhaps, still more, 
his brute passion, and stubborn prejudice, had made him popular. The 
lower order of mechanics looked to him as their head and representa- 
tive ; out then he spake loud and fearlessly—speaking well because his 
mind was full of what he had to say. 

“¢Countrymen and Citizens !—This New Constitution meets your 
approbation—so it ought. But what are good laws, if we do not have 
good men to execute them? Who can execute a law so well as the man 
who designs it? If you ask me to give you a notion how to make a 
good shield, and my notion pleases you, would you ask me, or another 
smith, to make it for you? If you ask another, he may make a good 
shield, but it would not be the same as that which I should have made, 
and the description of which contented you. Cola di Rienzi has pro- 
posed a Code of Law that shall be our shield. Who should see that the 
shield become what he proposes, but Cola di Rienzi? Romans! I 
suggest that Cola di Rienzi be entrusted by the people with the autho- 
rity, by whatsoever name he pleases, of carrying the New Constitu- 
tion into effect ;—and whatever be the means, we, the People, will bear 
him harmless.’” —Vol. I, pp. 281, 282. 

The triumph of Rienzi was accomplished, but the time of his 
worst danger was only begun. We may almost say that the 
knell of Roman freedom was rung in the sounds that hailed its 
establishment. Woe be to that people that bows to the indivi- 
dual, not to the principle—that worships The Man, instead of 
The Cause! Sentence of destruction was pronounced on Rome 
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when all cried, “ Lone Live “Rienzi!” and none “ Lone LIVE 
THE Repusiic!” In the very magnitude of his success, the 
patriot finds the greatest peril; he must be elated by the con- 
sciousness of power, for with all his virtues he possesses the ordi- 
nary feelings of humanity; he must be exposed to the siren 
voice of flattery, to the strong solicitations of near and dear 
relatives, whose ambition grasps at sharing his love on terms of 
equality. Around him are friends who lent no reluctant aid in 
the struggle, but who now over-estimate their services, and 
whisper in their secret souls that the leader has grasped more 
than his due share of glory, and perhaps of profit. Beneath 
him is a populace ready to remind ‘him that they who made can 
unmake, forgetful that the work was not theirs but his; that 
they have won solid blessings, he but troubles and gewgaws, 
borne with more pain than they were acquired. Alas ! when the 
patriot has crushed a tyrannical faction, he has to encounter 
more dangerous enemies in himself, his family, his friends, and 
the people he has served so faithfully and so well. Mr. Bulwer 
throws all the blame of Rienzi’s failure on popular inconstancy ; 
we are not at all disposed to deny that the blessings of liberty 
are rarely appreciated by a people unprepared for freedom ; we 
deny not the brutalizing influence of slavery, and we have too 
often witnessed the conservative energies of despotism, in per- 
petuating itself by means of its own iniquity, to doubt their 
power; but we do deny that in this instance the whole blame 
rests upon the people. The facts of history, even those that 
Mr. Bulwer has selected and garnished for his purpose, prove 
that Rienzi acted with great imprudence, and not always with 
perfect innocence. Among his first errors we must techn the 
execution of Martino di Porto, not because the sentence was 
unjust, severe, or even impolitic, but because the circumstances 
attending it were rendered unnecessarily harsh and insulting. 
Take Mr. Bulwer’s dramatic account of the scene, and remem- 
ber that the aged Stephen Colonna is pleading to one almost a 
boy for mercy. 

“ * Mercy,’ said the Colonna. 

“ Rienzi folded his arms, and laughed disdainfully. ‘I never heard 
my lord Colonna plead for mercy when a peasant had stolen the bread 
that was to feed his famishing children.’ 

“ ¢ Between a peasant and a prince, Tribune, J, for one, recognise a 
distinction ;—the bright blood of an Orsini is not to be shed like that of 
a base plebeian.’ 

“ «Which I remember me,’ said Rienzi, in a low voice, ‘ you deemed 
small matter enough, when my boy-brother fell beneath the wanton 
spear of your proud son. Wake not that memory. I warn you, let it 
sleep !—For shame, old Colonna—for shame ; so near the grave, where 
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the worm levels all flesh, and preaching, with those grey hairs, the un- 
charitable distinction between man and man. _ Is there not distinction 
enough at the best? Does not one wear purple, and the other rags:? 
Hath not one ease, and the other toil? Doth not the one banquet 
while the other starves? Do I nourish any mad scheme to level the 
ranks which society renders an evil necessary? No. I war no more 
with Dives than with Lazarus. But before Man’s judgment-seat, as 
before God’s, Lazarus and Dives are made equal. No more.’ 

“ Colonna drew his robe round him with great haughtiness, and bit 
his lip in silence. Raimond interposed. 

“< All this is true, Tribune. But,’ and he drew Rienzi aside, ‘ you 
know we must be politic as well as just. Nephew to two cardinals, 
what enmity will not this provoke at Avignon !’ 

“ «Vex not yourself, holy Raimond, I will answer it to the Pontiff.’ 
While they spoke the bell tolled heavily and loudly. 

Colonna started. 

“ «Great Tribune,’ said he, with a slight sneer, ‘ deign to pause ere it 
be too late. I know not that I ever before bent to you a suppliant ; 
and I ask you now to spare mine own foe. Stephen Colonna prays 
Cola di Rienzi to spare the life of an Orsini.’ 

“ *T understand thy taunt, old lord,’ said Rienzi calmly, ‘ but I resent 
it not. You are foe to the Orsini, yet you plead for him—it sounds 
generous; but hark you,—you are more a friend to your order than a 
foe to your rival. You cannot bear that one great enough to have con- 
tended with you, should perish like a thief. I give full praise to such 
noble forgiveness ; but I am no noble, and I do not sympathize with it. 
One word more ;—if this were the sole act of fraud and violence that 
this bandit baron had committed, your prayers should plead for him ; 
but is not his life notorious? Has he not been from boyhood the terror 
and disgrace of Rome? How many matrons violated, merchants pil- 
laged, robbers stilettoed in the daylight, rise in dark witness against the 
prisoner? And for such a man do I live to hear an aged prince and a 
pope’s vicar plead for mercy :—fie, fie. But I will be even with ye. 
The next poor man whom the law sentences to death, for your sake will 
I pardon.’ 

“ * Raimond again drew aside the Tribune, while Colonna struggled to 
suppress his rage. 

“ «My friend,’ said the bishop, ‘ the nobles will feel. this as an insult 
to their whole order; the very pleading of Orsini’s worst foe must con- 
vince thee of this. Martino’s blood will seal their reconciliation with 
each other, and they will be as‘one man against thee.” 

“ «Be it so: with God and the People with me, I will dare, though 
a Roman, to be just. The bell ceases—you are already too late.’ 
So saying, Rienzi threw open the casement; and by the Stairease 
of the Lion rose a gibbet from which swung with a creaking sound, 
caret in his patrician robes, the yet palpitating corpse of Martino di 

orto. 

“* Behold!’ said the Tribune sternly, ‘ thus die all robbers. For 
traitors the same law has the axe and the scaffold !”—Vol. II. pp. 106-109. 
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Father Cerceau’s historical account equally shews that there 
was unnecessary haste and cruelty in the execution of Martino di 
Porto. 


“ He was immediately arraigned: the tribune found no difficulty in 
convicting him of embezzling the public treasure. Although it was 
then three o’clock in the afternoon, he would not grant him a reprieve 
till the next day ; he ordered the capitol bell to be rung; the people 
assembled in crowds tumultuously ; they took the convicted lord’s cloak 
off his shoulders ; they tied his hands behind him; they made him kneel 
at the accustomed place upon the Lion’s Steps; they read his sentence 
of death to him ; and, after granting him, with reluctance, a short time 
to confess in, led him to a gibbet, where he was tied up under the eyes 
of his lady, who from her window could see him hanging. His corpse 
was exposed two days and one night. Neither his quality, nor his 
proximity of blood with the house of Ursini, could save his life, or pre- 
vent the ignominy of his death.”-—Life of Rienzi, p. 56. 


Another error, scarcely less fatal, was Rienzi’s attempt to con- 
ciliate the nobles, after he had wantonly insulted their body. 
The aristocracy beheld, in such conduct, signs of weakness: the 
populace suspected that they saw signs of desertion. Napoleon 
often lamented the fatal error that led the child of revolution to 
ally himself with ancient monarchies, and to patronise the scions 
of hereditary nobility. Mr. Bulwer has touched this mistake so 
lightly, that we must turn from his glowing pages to the homely 
narrative of Father Cerceau. 


“The Tribune, after humbling the nobility, sought to bring them over 
to him by marks of esteem and confidence. To put them at the head 
of his troops he judged the most efficacious method. To keep an 
equal balance between the Colonnas and Ursinis, whose houses, 
as the most powerful, divided the rest of the nobility, he thought 
proper to give the command of the army, which he was sending 
against the prefect de Vic, to one of the Ursinis; and to appoint one 
of the Colonnas to command the troops which he should hereafter send 
against the Count de Fondi. It was not looked upon as prudential in 
the Tribune to trust his troops to those chiefs he had so ill used, whom, 
if occasion offered, they might turn against him ; it is true, the ancient 
antipathy between those two great families took away, in some measure, 
the apprehension of their ever joining against a man who had the entire 
affection both of his troops and officers. The person he made choice of 
to command the army against John de Vic was Nicholas Ursini, with 
whom he, nevertheless, joined Jordan Ursini, as council.” —Life, pp.68,69. 


From the same authority we must quote a second source of 
Rienzi’s calamities, the extravagant indulgence he yielded to the 
vanity of his wife, and the ambition of his family. 


“Women, whose husbands are elevated to a superior rank in the 
world, generally assume an air of grandeur even superior to them. The 
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consort of Rienzi, whose youth and beauty added to the splendour of 
her fortune, on her part maintained with more magnificence the rank 
in which the elevation of her husband had fixed her. Whenever she 
appeared in public, if she went no farther than St. Peter’s Church, she 
was attended by a court more brilliant than that of Rienzi. A train of 
ladies of the first quality followed her, as her ladies of honour ; a troop 
of young gentlemen in arms escorted her, and a number of young ladies 
walked before her, with fans in their hands, to prevent the heat and the 
flies discommoding her. The whole family of Rienzi partook of his 
fortune. He had an uncle, named Barbieri, who was in reality a 
barber, both by name and profession ; to blot out the ignominy of his 
profession, he changed his name to that of John Roscio, and he was 
raised to the highest places in the government. He always appeared in 
public on horseback, accompanied by the chiefs of Rome, who were in 
hopes of obtaining favours of the nephew by their respects shown to the 
uncle. Rienzi had also a sister, a widow, whom the lord of Castella 
thought not unworthy to espouse. He advanced all his relations, in 
general, according to their degrees of proximity, and made them lords, 
without any regard to their capacity or merit.”—Life, pp. 82, 83. 


But the consort of Rienzi is too important a person, both in 
history and romance, to be lightly dismissed. Her portrait is 
thus beautifully drawn by Mr. Bulwer, and he has historical au- 
thority for every feature. 


“ Born of an impoverished house, which, though boasting its descent 
from a consular race of Rome, scarcely at that day maintained a rank 
amongst the inferior order of nobility, Nina di Raselli was the spoiled 
child—the idol and the tyrant—of her parents. The energetic and 
self-willed character of her mind made her rule where she should have 
obeyed ; and as in all ages, dispositions can conquer custom, she had, 
though in a clime and land where the young and unmarried of her sex 
are usually chained and fettered, assumed, and by assuming, won, the 
prerogative of independence. She had, it is true, more learning and 
more genius than generally fell to the share of women in that day, and 
enough of both to be deemed a miracle by her parents. She had, also, 
what they valued more, a surpassing beauty, and what they feared more, 
an indomitable haughtiness,—a haughtiness mixed with a thousand soft 
and endearing qualities, where she loved, and which, indeed, where she 
loved, seemed to vanish. At once vain, yet high-minded—resolute, yet 
impassioned, there was.a gorgeous magnificence in her very vanity 
and splendour, an ideality in her waywardness: her defects made a part 
of her brilliancy ; without them she would have seemed less woman, and 
knowing her, you would have compared all women by her standard. 
Softer qualities beside her seemed not more charming, but more insipid. 
She had no vulgar ambition, for she had obstinately refused many alli- 
ances which the daughter of Raselli could scarcely have hoped to form. 
The untutored minds and savage power of the Roman nobles seemed 
to her imagination, which was full of the poetry rank, (its luxury and 
its graces, ) as something barbarous and revolting, at once to be dreaded 
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and despised. She had, therefore, passed her twentieth year unmarried, 

but not perhaps without love. The faults themselves of her character, - 
elevated that ideal of love which she had formed. She required some 

being round whom all her vainer qualities could rally; she felt that 

where she loved she must adore; she demanded no common idol before 

whom to humble so strong and imperious a mind. Unlike women of a 

gentler mould, who desire for a short period to exercise the caprices of 
sweet empire, when she loved, she must cease to command, and pride, 

at once, be humbled to devotion. So rare were the qualities that could 

attract her,—so imperiously did her haughtiness require that those quali- 

ties should be above her own, yet of the same order, that her love 

elevated its object like a god. Accustomed to despise, she felt all the 

luxury it is to venerate! And if it were her lot to be united with one 

thus loved, her nature was that which might become elevated by that it 

gazed on. For her beauty, reader, shouldst thou ever go to Rome, 

thou wilt see in the Capitol, the picture of the Cumean Sybil, which, 

often copied, no copy can even faintly represent ; why this is so called, 

_ I know not,—save that it has something strange and unearthly in the 

dark beauty of the eyes.”—Vol. I. pp. 148-150. 


Let us next take a brief glance at her character as a wife. 


“ It was a singular thing to see that proud lady, proud of her beauty, 
her station, her new honours ;—whose gorgeous vanity was already the 
talk of Rome, and the reproach to Rienzi,—how suddenly and miracu- 
lously she seen'2d changed in his presence! Blushing and timid, all 
pride in herself seemed merged in her proud love for him. No woman 
ever loved to the full extent of the passion who did not venerate where 
she loved, and who did not feel humbled (delighted in that humility) by 
her exaggerated and overweening estimate of the superiority of the 
object of her worship. 

“ And it might be the consciousness of this distinction between him- 
self and all other created things, which continued to increase the love of 
the Tribune to his bride, to blind him to her failings towards others, 
and to indulge her in a magnificence of parade, which though to a cer- 
tain point politic to assume, was carried to an extent which if it did not’ 
conspire to produce his downfall, has served the Romans with an excuse 
for their own cowardice and desertion, and historians with a plausible 
explanation of causes they had not the industry to fathom.”—Vol. II. 
p- 112. 

' The matronage of Rome, indeed, crowded her palace; but 
they returned home to exasperate their lords, by anecdotes of her 
extravagant pride and insulting demeanour: women of lower 
rank caught glimpses of the costly furniture that decorated her 
apartments, and whispered among the people, that the treasures 
raised for the defence of the state were lavished in purchasing 
new luxuries for Nina. She was hated by women of every class 
and station; and when the hearts of alk the females of a state are 
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set against the wife, those of the men cannot long be held secure 
by the husband. 

But, with the Romans, liberty was a mere plaything, valued 
while new, but ready to be thrown aside for any other novelty 
that might attract popular caprice, It is not easy to decide whe- 
ther the charlatanerie and theatrical display exhibited by 
Rienzi, in his brief but brilliant career, resulted from his own 
natural conceit, or was forced upon him by the character of the 
Romans. Both causes, probably, contributed to a series of 
mountebank exhibitions, very little to the hero’s credit as a 
statesman or a philosopher. he best witness we can have, to 
the nature of the popular feeling in Rome, is Cecco del Vecchio ; 
his description of the dangers that beset the path of a successful 

triot contains lessons of wisdom, fraught with the most useful 
instruction, to every age and every people. Rienzi asks what 
are the opinions of Cecco’s friends respecting the recent changes. 


“<T am glad of this,’ quoth the huge smith, ‘ for our friends have 
grown a little unruly of late, and say—’ 

“ «What do they say ?’ 

“ «That it is true you have expelled the banditti, and curb the barons, 
and administer justice fairly !’ 

“ «Ts not that miracle enough forthe space of some two or three short 
months ?” 

“ «Why, they say it would have been more than enough in a noble, 
but you, being raised from the people, and having such gifts and so 
forth, might do yet more; it is now three weeks since they have had 
any new thing to talk about; but Orsini’s execution to-day will cheer 
them a bit.” 

“ ¢ Well, Cecco, well,’ said the Tribune rising, ‘ they shall have more 
anon to feed their mouths with. So you think they love me not quite 
so well as they did some three weeks back ?” 

“ ¢T say not so,’ answered Cecco. ‘ But we Romans are an impatient 

ple.’ 

« ¢ Alas, yes.’ 

“ « However, they will no doubt stick close enough to you, provided, 
Tribune, you don’t put any new tax upon them.’ 

“Ha! But if in order to be free, it be necessary to fight—if to fight, 
it be necessary to have soldiers, why then the soldiers must be paid :— 
won't the people contribute something to their own liberties ;—to just 
laws, and safe lives ?’ 

“*¢T don’t know,’ returned the smith, scratching his head as if a little 
puzzled; ‘ but I know that poor men won't be overtaxed. They say 
they are better off with you than-with the barons before, and therefore 
they love you. But men in business, Tribune, poor men with families, 
must look to their bellies. Only one man in ten goes to law—only one 
man in twenty is btttchered by a baron’s brigand; but every man eats 
and drinks, and feels a tax.’ 
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“ «This cannot be your reasoning, Cecco!’ said Rienzi, gravely. 

“ ¢ Why, Tribune, I am an honest man, but I have a large family to 
rear.’ 

“ ¢ Enough! enough!’ said the Tribune quickly ; and then he added . 
abstractedly as to himself, but aloud,—‘ Methinks we have been too 
lavish ; these si:ows and spectacles should cease.’ 

“ What!” cried Cecco; “ what, Tribune !—would you deny the poor 
fellows a holiday? They work hard enough, and their only pleasure is 
seeing your fine shows. and processions; and then they go home and 
say,—‘ See, owr man beats all the barons! What state he keeps!’” 

“ Ah! they blame not my splendour, then ? 

“ Blame it; no! Without it they would be ashamed of you, and’ 
think the Buono Stato but a shabby concern.”—Vol. II. pp. 125, 127. 


But the proximate cause of Rienzi’s fall was his celebrated 
condemnation of the whole body of the Roman nobility; his 
keeping them, for an entire night, in the agonies of mortal fear ; 
and his pardon, granted with circumstances of theatrical show, ; 
partly childish and wholly insulting. Mr. Bulwer, in some de- 
grees justifies the Tribune’s conduct, by insisting that the nobles 

conspired against his life, which is by no means unlikely; 
but he has drawn on his imagination for the particulars of a plot 
to assassinate Rienzi, the night of his vigil before receivin 
knighthood, which are in the highest degree improbable. We 
may also add, that the childish vanity of this ceremonial of knight- 
hood, and the needless shock given to popular prejudice, by 
bathing in the porphyry bath of Constantine, have not been 
marked by Mr. Bulwer with the reprobation that they merit.. 
Still more surprising is the leniency he shews to the insanity (we 
can give it no better name) that dictated the public insult to the 
pope and the emperor, 5 sempee them to appear before the 
tribunal of the people. We must content ourselves with the bare 
mention of these fatal errors, and pass to the remarkable scene 
of the whole order of the Roman nobility condemned to die 
together. 

“ Ye confess your crime, my lords! Silent! dumb! Where is your 
wit, Savelli? Where is your pride, Rinaldo di Orsini? Gianni Colonna 
is your chivalry come to this ?” 

“ Oh!” continued Rienzi, with deep and passionate bitterness ; “ oh, . 
my lords, will nothing conciliate you—not to me, but to Rome? What 
hath been my sin to you and yours? Disbanded ruffians (such as your 
accuser )—dismantled fortresses—impartial law—what man, in all the 
wild revolutions of Italy, sprung from the people, ever yielded less to 
their license? Not a coin of your coffers touched by wanton power,— 
not a hair of your heads harmed by private revenge. You, Gianni 
Colonna, loaded with honours, entrusted with command—you, Alphonso 
di Frangipani, endowed with new principalities, — did the Tribune 
remember one insult he received from you as the Plebeian? You 
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accuse my pride ;—was it my fault that ye cringed and fawned upon 
my power,—flattery on your lips, poison at your hearts. No. Ihave 
not offended you; let the world know, that in me you aimed at liberty, 
justice, law, order, the restored grandeur, the renovated rights of Rome ! 
At these, the Abstract and the Immortal—not at this frail form, ye 
struck ;—by the divinity of these ye are defeated ;—for the outraged 
majesty of these,—criminals and victims,—ye must-die ! 

“ With these words, uttered with the tone and air that would have 
become the loftiest spirit of the ancient city, Rienzi, with a majestic 
step, swept from the chamber into the hall of council.* 

“ All that night, the conspirators remained within that room, the 
doors locked and guarded; the banquet unremoved, and its splendour 
strangely contrasting the mood of the guests. 

“ The utter prostration and despair of these dastard criminals—so 
unlike the knightly Normans of France and England, has been painted 
by the historian in odious and withering colours. The old Colonna 
alone sustained his impetuous and imperious character. He strode to 
and fro’ the room, like a lion in his cage, uttering loud threats of resent- 
ment and defiance; and beating at the door with his clenched hands, 
demanding egress, and proclaiming the vengeance of the Pontiff. 

“ The dawn came, slow and grey, upon that agonized assembly : and 
just as the last star faded from the melancholy horizon, and by the wan 
and comfortless heaven, they regarded each other’s faces, almost spectral 
with anxiety and fear, the great bell of the Capitol sounded the notes in 
which they well recognized the chime of death! It was then that the 
door opened, and a drear and gloomy procession of cordeliers, one to 
each baron, entered the apartment! At that spectacle, we are told, the 
terror of the conspirators was so great, that it froze up the very power 
of speech.t The greater part at length, deeming all hope over, resigned 
themselves to their ghostly confessors. But when the friar appointed to 
Stephen approached that passionate old man, he waved his hand im- 
patiently, and said—‘ Tease me not, tease me not.’ ”— Vol. II. 201-203. 


After having taken such a decisive step, it was no longer pos- 
sible to recede with safety. Rienzi granted their lives to men 
with whom “ the bitterness of death was past;” he pleaded in 
their behalf to the people, but the reprieved felt no gratitude for 
a life thus preserved, and more than one of the populace must 
have thought with our old friend the smith,— 

“ ¢ He has but increased the smoke and the flame which he was not 
able to extinguish,’ growled Cecco det Vecchio, and the smith’s appro- 
priate saying passed into a proverb and a prophecy.” 


According to father Cerceau, the Tribune carried his impru- 


dence even to greater lengths. 
Pd 





* The guilt of the barons in their designed assassinatidn of Rienzi, though hastily 
slurred over by Gibbon, and other modern writers, is clearly attested by Muratori, the 
Bolognese Chronicle, &c.—They even confessed the ¢rinie. (See Cron. Estens: 
Muratori, tom. xviii. p. 442.) ” 

+ Diventero si gelati, che non poteano favellare. 
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. The Tribune made no stay ; endeavouring to reinstate himself in. the 
favour of his prisoners, he conferred a number of new titles, which were, 
indeed, of no cost, upon them; he made every one of them a present of 
a rich gown, furred and ermined; he invited them to dine with him, and, 
after a magnificent repast, he made a cavalcade with them through Rome, 
as a token of pacification. He, nevertheless, tendered them the oaths, 
pretended to be voluntary, in favour of the good establishment and the 
people, which they repeated on the 17th of September, having first re- 
ceived absolution from the priest, in the name of the people, and the com- 
munion with the Tribune.” —Life, p. 120. 


The escape of the nobility from Rome, their burying all ancient 
animosities in oblivion, and uniting heart and soul for the destruc- 
tion of Rienzi, were the necessary result of the foolish, or rather 
insane, conduct just described. Mr. Bulwer has given a very 
natural and pleasing account of the manner in which this catas- 
trophe was revealed to Nina, by the diminished attendance and 
altered conduct of the Roman ladies. 


“ Nina was seated in the grand saloon of the palace, it was the day 
of reception to the Roman ladies. 

“ The attendance was so much less numerous than usual, that it 
startled her, and she thought there was a coldness and restraint in the 
manner of the visitors present, which somewhat stung her vanity. 

“ *T trust we have not offended the Signora Colonna,’ she said to the 
lady of Gianni, Stephen’s son. “ She was wont to grace our halls, and 
we miss much her stately presence.’ : 

“ ¢ Madam—my lord’s mother is unwell !’ 

“ ¢Ts she so—we will send for her more welcome news—methinks we 
are deserted to-day.’ 

“As she spoke, she carelessly dropped her handkerchief—the 
haughty dame of the Colonna bent not-—not a hand stirred; and the 
Tribunessa, looked for a moment surprizcd and disconcerted. Her eye 
roving round the throng, she perceived several, whom she knew as the 
wives of Rienzi’s foes whispering together with meaning glances, and 
more than one malicious sneer at her mortification was apparent. She 
recovered herself instantly, and said to the Signora Frangipani, with a 
smile, ‘may we be a partaker of your mirth, you seem to have chanced 
on some gay thought, which it were a sin not to share freely.’ 

“<The lady she addressed coloured slightly, and replied, ‘‘we were 
thinking, madam, that had the Tribune been present, his vow of knight- 
hood would have been called into requisition.’ 

“ ¢ And how, Signora ?’ 

“Tt would have been his pleasing duty, madam, to succour the 
distrest.’ And the Signora glanced significantly on the kerchief still on 
the floor. 

“ «You designed me then this slight, signoras,’ said Nina, rising with 
great majesty. ‘I know not whether your lords are equally bold to the 
Tribune ; but this I know, that the Tribune’s wife can in future forgive 
your absence. Four centuries ago, a Frangipani might well have 
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stooped to a Raselli; to-day the dame of a Roman baron might acknow- 
ledge a superior in the wife of the first magistrate of Rome. I compel 
not your courtesy, nor seek it.”—Vol. II. pp. 216, 217. 


It is unnecessary for us to dwell on the errors arising from a 
mingled belief in the power of his fate, confidence in the magic 
of his name, and irresolution under unexpected difficulties, com- 
mitted by Rienzi at this crisis. He is said to have shewn bravery 
as a soldier, but he wanted the moral courage that belongs to a 
general and a statesman. [Encouraged by his timidity, the parti- 
zans of the Colonna marched against Rome ; but their plans were 
betrayed, and they met a reception which drove them back in 
dismay. One incident in this warfare, the death of the Colonna 
who had slain Rienzi’s brother, must, for a moment, engage our 
attention. 


“Thus conversing, they approached within bow-shot of the gates, 
which were still open. All was.silent as death. The army which was 
composed chiefly of foreign mercenaries, halted in deliberation—when, 
lo !—a torch was suddenly cast on high over the walls; it gleamed a 
moment—and then hissed in the miry pool below. 

“It is the signal of our friends within, as agreed on,” cried old 
Colonna. “ Pietro, advance with your company!” The young noble- 
man closed his visor, put himself at the head of the band under his 
command ; and, with his lance in his rest, rode in a half gallop to the 
gates. The morning had been clouded and overcast, and the sun, ap- 
pearing only at intervals, now broke out in a bright stream of light— 
as it glittered on the waving plume and shining mail of the young 
horseman, disappearing under the gloomy arch, several paces in advance 
of his troop. On swept his followers—forward went the cavalry headed 
by Gianni Colonna, Pietro’s father.—There was a minute’s silence, save 
by the clatter of the arms, and tramp of hoofs,—when out rose the 
abrupt cry —“ Rome, the Tribune, and the People! Santo Spirito 
Cavaliers!” The main body halted aghast. Suddenly Gianni Colonna 
was seen flying backward from the gate at full speed. 

“ My son, my son!” he cried, “they have murdered him.” He 
halted abrupt and irresolute, then added, “ But I will avenge him !” 
wheeled round, spurred again through the arch, when a huge machine 
of iron, shaped as a portcullis, suddenly descended upon the unhappy 
father, and crushed man and horse to the ground—one blent, mangled, 
bloody, mass.”—Vol. II. pp. 202, 203. 


Rienzi would have followed up his success by marching to Marino, 
according to Mr Bulwer’s representation, had not the Romansshewn 
their unfitness for freedom by their lukewarmnessin itsdefence. This 
account may not be in strict accordance with history, but it is true to 
human nature—the patriot and reformer find those whom they 
serve inert and reckless after victory. In the nineteenth century, 
and in the most enlightened nation in the world, we recently 
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witnessed similar apathy, and saw it produce results which nearly 

roved fatal. We cannot forget the cdipebile negligence of the popu- 
ee party at the annual registration of 1833, nor how this apparent 
indifference of the reformed constituency gave courage to the 
enemies of liberty, and added strength to their ranks. We are 
proud to remember, that England would have been lost, had not 
Ireland stepped in to the rescue, and supplied the place of the 
battalions lost from neglect or desertion, by a faithful band, united 
as that which formed the glory of ‘Thebes, whose fidelity averted 
England’s Cheeroneia, and made the battle a Leuctra. 

Rienzi’s subsequent adventures belong not to our subject; with 
the fatal termination of his tribunitian revolution ends the impres- 
sive lesson that his history reads to the patriots and the people of 
every age and nation. Change but a few names, and the record 
pen: be the history of a counter-revolution, almost effected 
before our own eyes, which would have given over Ireland to the 
exterminating malice of the Orange faction, and England to the 
greedy tyranny of the party that has wasted its resources, blighted 
its fame, and struck it with the paralysis of a debt that must ever 
cramp and fetter its exertions. The Irish Rienzi was free from 
the weakness of his prototype ;—he performed his part with equal 
bravery and wisdom; with what is more valuable than both, un- 
swerving integrity, that turned neither to the right hand nor to 
the left hand; he had no Nina to provoke resentment by her 
ostentation, no barber uncle to excite just indignation by his 
ambition; but among those bound to follow him, among those 
whom interest as well as gratitude, whom duty to themselves, as 
well as to him, should have compelled to give him enthusiastic sup- 
port, he found more than one murmuring Cecco del Vecchio; many 
an ex-grave-digger to taunt as infamous an action as innocent as 
bathing in a porphyry vase; several butchers to prate of their sacri- 
fices in the cause of freedom, sacrifices that were as dust in the 
balance as compared to his :—and, alas for human nature! alas, 
for the pride of Westminster—he found a demagogue Baroncelli 
ready to take advantage of falsehood, calumny and misrepre- 
sentation, to shake, if possible, the people’s confidence in 
the people’s best friend. ‘These ignorant or traitorous allies 
of modern ascendancy have failed,—failed wholly, —- 
miserably,—not because their powers of mischief were small, 
or their inclination to evil weak,—but because this is the nine- 
teenth century, and the Irish nation is not the Roman popu- 
lace. Unborn generations will admire. and bless the firmness, 
the boldness, and the skill with which the Irish people at the late 
crisis fought the holy fight of freedom. They are already reaping 
their reward; for, the first time during six centuries, a paternal 
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government exists in Ireland; equal a has taken its place at 
the head of the state, and, spite of all impediments, shall work its 
way into the remotest and minutest branches of administration :— 
a nation that, under the withering influence of oppression, lay 
helpless and inanimate, the seal of dissolution on its brow, and 
the waste of decay in every limb, has felt the breath of life 
breathed into its nostrils, and young blood circulating in its 
veins ; 
“ On the pale cheek of death smiles and roses are blending, 
And beauty immortal awakes from the tomb.” 


We hail with pride, with joy, and with gratitude to the Almighty 
Author of all blessings, this glorious resurrection of our country. 





Art. IV. The Dublin University Calendar, for 1836. Dublin. 

2. Letter to the English Public, on the Condition, Abuses, and 
Capabilities of the National Universities. Nos. I. and II. By 
a Graduate of Cambridge. London. 1836. 

8. Hints for the Introduction of an Improved Course of Study 
in the University of Cambridge. By a Resident Member of 
the University. Cambridge. 18365. 

4. An Appeal to the University of Cambridge, on the subject of 
their Examinations and Discipline. By a Member of the 
Senate. Cambridge. 1836. 


HE conductors of a National Establishment incur a degree of 

responsibility, exactly proportionate to the importance of the 
objects, which that Establishment is intended to serve. They are 
answerable to the Nation, at large, for every measure which is 
adopted by them; and are, in fact, but trustees of the interest of 
the people. They are, therefore, liable to be called to account 
for the errors or mal-practices of their administration, and it 
becomes the duty of those who watch over the public welfare, to 
see that they do not abuse those powers, which were entrusted 
to them, not for the advantage of the few, but for the good of the 
many. 

This principle, applicable generally to all public Institutions, 
is peculiarly true when directed towards those which profess to 
afford national education. Other establishments are rendered 
by bad management only less useful, but in this instance, the 
evil is not negative or temporary. Great as is the positive mis- 
chief produced at the moment, its prospective effects are still 
more to be dreaded. The public Hospital, if ill-conducted, 
relieves fewer sufferers. The public Alms-house, when mis- 
managed, saves a smaller number from destitution. But the 
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public School extends its importance to futurity, and transmits 
to after-times the good or the evil incorporated in its constitution. 

Knowledge, in this as in other points, asserts its pre-eminence ; 
as dangerous when tainted, as they are wholesome when pure, the 
waters of the stream draw their character and properties from the 
source, and the poisoned fountain transmits to other regions its 
unhealthy influence. Thus the illiberal boy ripens into the 
intolerant man,—the principles which he has been taught to 
admire, he deems it a duty, no less than a pleasure, to inculcate 
on his family, and his children’s children are taught to view, 
with the same narrowed feelings, the war of opinion around them ; 
and to cling, with almost instinctive tenacity, to the exclusiveness 
of their half-educated progenitor. In time, other motives co-ope- 
rate,—family pride is called into action—it is deemed honourable 
to hold the same views which our forefathers entertained. Thus, 
the transmission of feeling strengthens, instead of weakening, the 
original impressions, and prejudice is consummated in bigotry. 

How, indeed, can it be otherwise? The most strong-minded 
and independent must acknowledge the force of early impressions, 
and grant, that few, if any, are able fully to extricate themselves 
from the trammels which they impose. The body is subjected 
to similar impulses. The sweets in which medicine has been 
administered to us when young, instead of continuing to be 
agreeable, become absolutely nauseous. | Colours and sounds, as 
well as tastes, affect us, not so much by their nature, (if we may 
be allowed the phrase,) as by the associations with which we have 
connected them; nor is the mind superior to such influence ; 
and there is little, if any doubt, that men are frequently with- 
held from the worst, or stimulated to the noblest actions, not by 
the dictates of reasoning, prudence, or principle, but by some 
treasured recollection of early days, some fond association con- 
nected with the first dawnings of intellect. 

These impressions are produced, not by the ties of childhood 
only, but by those links, which, in the progress of youth towards 
manhood, twine themselves so closely around us. We look 
back in later age, to our college days, with a willing forgetfulness 
of their harsher realities, and see but the friends we have loved, 
and the opinions which were generally held sacred among them ; 
and when experience teaches us the necessity of modifying or 
altering those opinions, we are bound to them by a fondness pro- 
ceeding rather from persons than abstractions, as if, in abandoning 
a theory, we were wantonly severing ourselves from him by whom 
it had first been recommended to our adoption. 

Thus the youthful student may be led, in the ordinary course 
of university studies, to collect gall rather than honey from the 
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flower; to contract instead of expanding his intellectual and moral 
capacities. He may be taught to see, in the decline and fall of a 
great empire, the ruinous tendencies of democracy, instead of 
tracing up the causes of corruption to the insatiable ambition of 
a grasping oligarchy. He may be instructed, that all political evils 
arise from the aggressions of the people, that the Gracchi were 
unprincipled and factious demagogues, and that an Agrarian law 
was synonimous with the confiscation of the property of the rich. 

Such a youth will leave College for.the Established Church or 

the Bar, to be the servile sycophant in the one, or the unhesi- 
tating tool of a government in the other; while, in his eyes, 
auipaage is but a pretext for robbery, and a dissenter is equiva- 
ent to an infidel. If such be the evils of education when tainted, 
(of its advantages when pure it is not necessary to s yeak,) how 
important is the trust committed to those who administer it to a 
people ! . 

The Tories have ever been far from insensible to the advan- 
tages which they gained by monopolizing the sources of know- 
ledge ;—under the specious pretext of advancing the interests of 
religion, they have secured to themselves the channels of national 
education, and closed up every avenue to literary honours against 
every liberal aspirant. Oxford and Cambridge, as well as Dub- 
lin, were converted into the close boroughs of exclusive doctrines, 
the nurseries of religious and political intolerance. Close as 
are the corporations however, in the two former Universities, the 
Irish institution maintains a proud pre-eminence in oligarchy.— 
“In Dublin, the Provost and Senior Fellows of the College, 
constitute the only Senate or University Convocation, which is 
recognized by charter, and are entrusted with the same powers 
of electing officers, and conferring degrees, which, in the English 
Universities belong to a body consisting of Masters of Arts and 
Doctors in the higher faculties.” Bishop Taylor’s rules, indeed, 
have more of liberality in their spirit, but, unfortunately, they 
are not statutes, and may, consequently, be dispensed with. We 
find, therefore, in the Dublin University, a perfeet example of 
the effects of an exclusive system,—the most strongly marked 
specimen of the species to which it belongs. 

It is not our intention to consider at present, the propriety of 
granting to this, or any individual, seat of learning peculiar 
am One thing, at least, is evident, that, where exclusive pri- 
vileges are granted, the administration of them should be as little 
confined as possible. If we close up every other road to learn- 
ing, we are doubly bound to make the avenue which we leave, as 
wide and as smooth as possible. In such an establishment, 
therefore, as the Dublin University, the one seat of education 
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in Ireland, by which degrees generally available can be con- 
ferred, we have a right to look for the utmost liberality of spirit, 
the most perfect readiness to extend to the community those 
advantages which elsewhere they are prohibited from obtaining. 
If we are aggrieved by its regulations, there is no other 
resource to which we can betake ourselves. We are compelled, 
therefore, in self-defence, to attack the evils of an institution 
which acts the niggard, when it should be generously profuse, 
which is, in fact, bound to be liberal, not more by the advantages 
it exclusively enjoys, than by the very nature of the information 
which it is intended to communicate. 

Of all monopolies, it will be generally agreed, that a literary 
monopoly is the most inexcusable.—( We speak now of restrictions 
from internal regulations, not from constitution.)—So incon- 
sistent are exclusive distinctions, with either classical or scientific 
pursuits, that the phrase, “ Republic of Letters,” has been 
generally adopted, as most fitted to express the perfect equality 
of all the members of that widely extended circle, which has 
devoted itself chiefly to the acquisition of knowledge. Within 
this circle no difference of persons is entuidianh save that 
which arises from genius or learning; perfect equality is, in fact, 
the essential bond by which its members are united. Outside of 
its boundary they may be distinguished by their politics or their 
religion, and favoured or discouraged, as Whig or Tory, Pro- 
testant or Catholic, antipathies predominate ; but within that circle 
they should be safe from the tumult of party; and in the distribu- 
tion of honour or emolument, no standard should be admitted 
but that of eminence in knowledge. To this Republic the rea- 
soning of the historian is sondiede applicable,—“ Omnes homines 
qui de rebus dubiis consultant, ab odio, gratia, ira atque amicitia 
vacuos esse decet.” 

The expediency of this rule, indeed, is deducible from the very 
nature of literature itself, the noblest object of which, is, to 
liberalize the feelings by cultivating the intellect. He reads his- 
tory to little purpose, who sees in it only an empty record of 
barren facts, a calendar of the births and deaths of the heroes, 
the sages, or the nations of antiquity. If this be the only in- 
formation the student derives from the pages of the historian, his 
time is egregiously mis-spent. He, alone, reads with advantage 
to himself or others, who generalizes as he reads, who raises him- 
self from details to the principles which they exemplify, who 
traces the flourishing condition of a nation to the pervading 
influence of good government, and sees in its fall the suicide of 
despotism, Nor are lessons in philanthrophy wanting. The mind 
of him who has been thus engaged becomes pce impressed 
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with the conviction, that in all nations and ages there have existed 
men, whom instinct no less than reason teaches us to revere ; that 
excellenee is of no colour or creed; but that, on the contrary, 
admirable examples of public and private worth, may be found 
even amidst those, whom we, believe to have been uninfluenced 
by motives, which, as Christians, we consider the highest incen- 
tives to both. 

Hence the deduction is easy, that liberality should be carried 
forward from the past to the present age, and that we should 
shrink from regarding our opponents of to-day with that antipathy, 
which, if recorded in the history of past times, we should not 
hesitate to stigmatise as unfounded and absurd. The toleration 
of Christianity, (that is, the working out of the principle of love 
to our neighbour,) is, in fact, but the application to our practice 
of deductions from the history of mankind. Nor is science un- 
fruitful in similar conclusions. Her pursuits are too lofty to be 
compatible with the niggardliness of spirit, which would refuse to 
our brother-men a free admission to their rights, or close against 
the aspirant after knowledge the way to eminence. ‘The opening 
of the gates of her temple, is a signal, not of war but of peace, 
and conveys to all around an intimation, to partake of, as well as 
contribute to, its treasures. 

If this be a fair description of the tendencies of knowledge, it 
follows, that a Society incorporated with a special view to its ad- 
vancement, should be free from every suspicion of sectarianism or 
bigotry. ‘They should advance toward the attainment of their 
great end, in the truest spirit of unprejudiced liberality, and their 
— should embody the very perfection of tolerance. 

rerever they deviate from this course of action, they desert, 
pro tanto, the object which they profess to have in view, and the 
public have a right to complain of the inconsistency. 

This accounts for the general expression of feeling directed 
against our universities. = the case of those corporations which 
were avowedly of a political tendency, men could not be much 
surprised, though they might be in ignant, at finding that their 
powers had been directed to the establishment of an unconstitu- 
tional monopoly. Such was, in fact, the natural consequence of 
committing exclusive authority to the hands of those whose 
motto was not equality, but a and the corruption of 
the municipal corporations was a natural, though dangerous result 
of the principles which gave them birth, the gradual develop- 
ment of the original a of decay.* All reasoning men, there- 





* The original defect in the constitution of the municipal corporations, appears, 
by the late debates in Parliament, to have been acknowledged to the fullest extent by 
the Tory party. Nay, so strongly did it strike them, that they were anxious utterly 
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fore, were less indignant at their utter degradation, as they had 
always anticipated the probability of such a catastrophe, and the 
outcry against them was rather sustained than viilene: With 
regard to literary corporations, however, the case was far diffe- 
rent. Whatever may have been the original objects of their 
founders, all rational persons have long looked. upon them as the 
legitimate avenues to general education, the channels through 
which public instruction ought unrestrainedly to flow. That 
these avenues should be half closed, and these channels more 
than half dammed up, appeared in the highest degree unjust. 
There was a right of highway on the one, an ever-gushing 
fountain—the “ fons perennis” of antiquity, supplied the other. 
To lay aside metaphor, it seemed inconsistent with the very 
nature of knowledge to be confined within the limitations of sect 
or party, and dealt out with profusion to the votaries of the Esta- 
blishment, while, for a long time, it was utterly denied, and after- 
wards stingily retailed, to those who discarded that form of faith. 
An educational monopoly was looked on, at first, as a practical 
anomaly—a contradiction in terms; and the clamour which has 
arisen against institutions of this character, is vehement in pro- 
portion to the injustice sustained by the community, and the 
cheatery which has been practised on them. Others, it was 
argued, have, it is true, robbed us of political rights, but they 
have at least acted upon intentions openly avowed. You, the 
conductors of public universities, have beguiled us with promises 
which you never intended to perform. Professing to disseminate 
knowledge freely, you have introduced into your system for dif- 
fusing it, — restriction which ingenious bigotry could devise. 
You have, in fact, taken money from the Public under false pre- 
tences, and given up to “ party what was meant for mankind.” 
The argument is too true to be answerable, and the daily accu- 
mulating force of the waters of public opinion must soon sweep 
— the barriers which illiberality has opposed to them. 
he necessity of educating the native clergy in the Roman 
Catholic scholastic divinity, led to the first establishment of an 
university in Dublin. In the year 1311, John Lech, Arch- 
bishop of Dublin, obtained a bull from Clement V. for the foun- 
dation of an unwersity of scholars in Dublin. This project fell 
to the ground at the death of the Archbishop in 1313, but was 
renewed under his successor in 1320, who procured a confirma- 
tion of it from Pope John XXII. This university was con- 





to subvert institutions, which they seemed to think beyond the reach of remedy. 
Their conduct on this occasion was aptly illustrated in our hearing, by comparing it 
to that of the harlot before Solomon, who, when her own child was dead, said of the 
still living one, ‘ Let it be neither mine nor thine, destroy it.” 
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nected with St. Patrick’s Cathedral, the dean of which was ap- 
pointed Chancellor, and two Dominicans and a brother of the 
order of Friars Minor were created doctors of divinity. It con- 
tinued for some years to give lectures in the sciences, and received a 
grant of protection for its students from Edward ILI. It gradually, 
however, sunk from want of funds, though it continued to exist 
until the reign of Henry VII., or perhaps until the dissolution 
of the cathedral by Henry VIII. ‘The present institution, enti- 
tled “ The College of the blessed Trinity,” was founded by Queen 
‘lizabeth in 1591. Loftus, Archbishop of Dublin, having ob- 
tained for that purpose, from the corporation of the city, the 
monastery of Allhallows (then “near Dublin”), which, on the 
dissolution of religious houses in the preceding reign, had been 
vested in that body; some grants of land were made, and the pa- 
tronage of several livings was assigned to it. In 1637, the original 
constitution having been found deficient, a new charter was 
given, and a set of statutes were compiled by Archbishop Laud. 
The government of the college was vested in the Provost, and 
the majority of the senior fellows, with an appeal to the Visitors, 
the Chancellor or Vice-Chancellor of the University, and the 
Archbishop of Dublin. The power of enacting and repealing 
statutes was taken from the fellows and vested in the Crown, as 
was also the appointment to the Provostship. In return for this 
diminution of the power of the fellows, their situations were made 
tenable for life, instead of seven years, provided they continued 
unmarried, and unprovided with a benefice of more than 10/. in 
the King’s books. It is only necessary to add, that the Univer- 
sity returns two members to Parliament. 

The corporation is known to be very wealthy, but owing to the 
extraordinary care taken to conceal the state of its finances, little 
if any guess can be made at the amount either of its income or 
expenditure. So great, indeed, are the precautions used on this 
point, that the Bursar, notwithstanding the very troublesome nature 
of his duties, is not allowed to keep a clerk, but must undergo in his 
own person the severe manual labour which his situation involves. 
The income from pupils, degrees, chambers, &c. may amount 
to about 55,000/. per annum; the regular expenditure, as nearly 
as can be collected, to about 60,0007. ‘To meet,this, in addition 
to the income already mentioned, are the very considerable es- 
tates held by the college in many of the counties in Ireland, as 
well as the interest of the large sum of which the corporation 
has long been in possession, and which is daily accumulating. 
Of the extreme reluctance with which the authorities open their 
pursestrings, some idea may be formed from the fact, that, though 
the subject has been often brought forward by one or two of the 
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more liberal members of the Board, they have never afforded 
themselves a belfry for the splendid bell which is in almost hourly 
use. It is suspended in a shed within one of the courts, where it 
is an keasloeite nuisance to the surrounding chambers. 

In proceeding to animadvert upon some of the defects of the 
Dublin University, it is not our desire to treat with harshness any 
of its present conductors. Many beneficial changes have of late 
been introduced, and Dr. Lloyd seems anxious to remedy, as far 
as possible, at least its minor evils. Still there are disorders in- 
corporated with the very essence of the system, which require a 
bolder surgeon. ‘The hands of a near relative are not always to 
be trusted to administer salutary medicine; for human nature is 
the same now as formerly, and a Provost, however honest in his 
efforts to reform, might be conscious of the sensation so beauti- 
fully expressed by the poet, “ Bis conatus ibi—bis patria cecidere 
manus,” 

The members on the foundation of the Dublin College con- 
sist (in addition to the visitors) of the Provost (who need not 
necessarily be a fellow), seven senior, and eighteen junior fellows, 
as well as seventy scholars. ‘The senior fellowships are worth each 
about 2,000/. per annum; the junior fellowships average from 
5001. to 700/. yearly. The fellows are all bound to be members 
of the Protestant Church, and with the exception of three to enter 
into priest’s orders; one of these three is elected Medicus, and 
devoted to the profession of physic; the other two are attached to 
the profession of the bar. ‘The scholarships may be estimated as 
worth about 60/7. annually. ‘The advantages they afford, by the 
facility of obtaining pupils, and the probability of being appointed 
to one of the various offices confined to that class of students, are 
very considerable. A fellowship is held for life, on condition of 
celibacy; a scholarship for five years. Each confers the right of 
voting for a member of the University; the former is attainable 
only by persons possessed of very extensive scientific acquirements, 
while the latter is the one real reward held out to proficiency in 
classical knowledge. I'rom both, Catholics are excluded: from 
fellowships, by the necessity which we have mentioned of belong- 
ing to the Protestant church; from scholarships, by an institution 
of the Board, to which we shall hereafter refer. 

It has been argued that Catholics should be excluded from the 
fellowships of the University, since the possession of such a situa- 
tion would necessarily confer on them a superintendence over the 
religious education of the pupils. Now, in the first place, it does 
not follow that they should, by reason of that office, be eligible as 
lecturers on divinity. They need not, therefore, necessarily, pos- 
sess any controul over the religious studies of the students; and 
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why they should not be competent to impart classical or scientific 
information we cannot well imagine. e it remembered, how- 
ever, that, even under all the disadvantages to which they are 
exposed, a considerable number of the students are of the Catho- 
lic persuasion, and that it ought to be deemed in the highest degree 
desirable to furnish them with ready access to religious instruc- 
tion, even though it may differ in some points from that which 
Protestants would desire to communicate. As the case now stands, 
the Catholic students are released from attendance on the religious 
exercises of the University, without any provision having been 
made for their moral education, and therefore are left at an age 
most exposed to temptation, to complete self-government, or to 
the very partial care which the Catholic clergymen, in the crowded 
parishes of Dublin, can afford to bestow upon them. 

Whatever charges have been brought against the influence of 
the Roman Catholic clergy, it must be confessed, that the most 
affectionate intimacy prevails in general between them and their 
immediate flock. How many cases are daily occurring in the 

rogress of the boy towards manhood, where the influence of a 
Fin , experienced, and friendly adviser would be of incalculable 
importance? How many difficulties, which appear insuperable, 
would be conquered? How many dangers avoided? How fie- 
quently does the inexperience, or the innocence, of youth, lead to 
embarrassments seriously affecting their future destinies, b'it which 
the timely interference of a saiditbotene monitor would easily have 
terminated ? 

It will not surely be argued by any one, however bigoted, that 
a total absence of religious instruction is preferable to the incul- 
cation of Catholic doctrines, or the surveillance of a Christian 
clergy. Can any fair objection be stated against the admission 
to the University of some two or three Catholic clergymen, who 
should have obtained fellowships, and whose jurisdiction in reli- 
gious matters should be strictly confined to the students of their 
own creed ? 

This advantage, moreover, would be gained, that the appoint- 
ment, as religious instructors, of men of education, as well as 
ability, would in a great measure secure the inculcation of liberal 
and enlightened opinions; and thus pave the way for that spirit 
of toleration so lamentably deficient in Ireland. But if little 
objection can be made to the admission of Catholic clergy to 
some of the fellowships, what reasons can be urged in favour of 
utterly excluding from all chance of fellowships, the laity of that 
creed? In truth, the system which compels the fellows to enter the 
Church, tye to us utterly inconsistent with the interests of re- 
ligion. ‘The youthful candidate for a fellowship, immersed in the 
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pursuits of logic, mathematics, and physics, can necessarily have 
formed but few clerical tastes or habits. He may, indeed, in his 
ethical course, have obtained an intimate acquaintance with the va- 
rious systems of morality, and he may even, from his acquaintance 
with Hebrew, be able to read the Psalms in the original; but of 
the deep scriptural knowledge, of the earnest Christian zeal, which 
should characterize the clergyman, he cannot always be conscious, 
And even if he be, there is, in the very nature of his ordinary 
occupations much to unfit him for such a situation. Conversant 
with abstractions, he knows but little of realities—the hopes, the 
fears, the passions, the temptations which beset his fellow-men, 
are utterly unfamiliar to him, and he is therefore peculiarly unfit 
to “ negociate between God and man,” where success must fre- 
— depend on an intimate acquaintance with human nature. 

e gains a fellowship, and unless he happen to be one of the 
three above mentioned, he must relinquish it or take orders ; 
he embraces the latter alternative, and looks on it more as a 
nominal than an actual profession ; under which comfortable con- 
viction he is sometimes equally negligent of its duties and its 
decencies. 

He is not allowed to retain his fellowship if he marries; but he 
has not the religious restraint which, under similar circumstances, 
affects the Catholic clergy; human passions, therefore, not un- 
frequently prevail, and an unacknowledged, if not an illegitimate, 
family, disgrace the religion he professes, and the gown he has 
been compelled to wear. Is this the fault of the man? No, 
but of the system which makes him what he is—which obliges him 
to enter a profession which of all others should be voluntarily 
chosen, or relinquish the honours he has so dearly earned, by de- 
voting to their attainment the best years of his life. 

We meet, therefore, the argument against the admission of 
Catholics to fellowships, which is derived from the necessity of 
the fellows being clergy of the Establishment, by’ denying the 
morality and the pret. “Art of such a rule, and by protesting 
— the principle of compulsion when applied to a profession 
which should be so completely voluntary. e assert that as a 
nursery of good parochial clergy, the Dublin University has com- 
pletely failed. Nay, farther, we know that the system to which 
we refer has tended very materially to the detriment of religion ; 
and if we do not dwell at greater length upon the subject, it is 
only because we wish to avoid even the appearance of-unnecessary 
severity. ‘This at least is evident, that the advantage of imposing 
on the fellows a clerical character should be fully proved, before 
that character is put forward as an argument for the exclusion of 
Roman Catholics. 
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Let us grant, however, for the sake of argument only, that 
the fellowships should be confined to individuals of the Protestant 
creed, in order that the religion of the State may be supported in 
the University. Does the same principle extend to the scholar- 
ships, with which no religious duties are necessarily connected ? 
and is it requisite, to support Protestantism in Ireland, that a 
classical prizeman should be unrewarded for his talent and his 
labour? Perhaps, indeed, in the judgment of certain legis- 
lators, Catholicity is inconsistent with literary eminence; and a 
belief in transubstantiation unfits a man for appreciating the 
beauties of Horace or Homer. It may be, that Euripides is 
unsuited to the genius of confession, and that ‘Tacitus and Livy 
withhold their taste and their wisdom from the unfortunate advo- 
cate of purgatory. 

True, it has been said, that to Catholics we owe all that re- 
mains to us of classical literature, and that the darkness of the 
middle ages would have totally benighted Europe, but for the 
zealous toils of the professors of that creed ;—but the Buard of 
Trinity College, Dublin, are of a different opinion ; and they have, 
no doubt wisely, concluded, that eminence in literature appertains 
exclusively to Protestants. Why it is so, they have not yet 
declared. It has, however, so happened, that some of the students 
most distinguished within our own memory, professed the Roman 
Catholic creed; but such instances, we must imagine, can only 
be looked on as specimens of the dusus nature, a most strange 
deviations from the ordinary course of providence. 

The receiving of the bread and wine according the Protestant 
ritual, has been rendered by the Board a sine gua non to the ob- 
taining of a scholarship, and the fact of the candidate's appearance 
on the occasion must be duly testified by the College register. ‘This 
excellent contrivance for Protestant exclusiveness, reminds us of a 
story of a late ingenious artist, who invented a machine for entrap- 
ping flies during the summer, which destroyed all the large and 
inactive ones, while it offered no obstacle to the departure of those 
younger and less inert branches of the family, that seem born but 
to torment us. What, in truth, is the effect of such an enactment ? 
It prevents from obtaining the just reward of his exertions the up- 
right and high-minded Roman Catholic, while it holds out the most 
unworthy stimulus, that of personal emolument, to him whose 
principles are less fixed, or whose conscience is more pliable. If 
religious faith mean any thing, it is to be based on that unbiassed 
acquiescence of the heart and mind, which alone can render it 
acceptable to the object of our worship; but if piety is to be de- 
graded into a source of lucre, if the advancement of particu- 
lar opinions be encouraged, not by promoting a dispassionate 
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consideration of their merits, but by attaching an annual stipend 
to the profession of them, then are we bound to admire regula-~ 
tions, which, like those under consideration, discourage conscience, 
and hold out a premium to want of principle. 

The temptation is artfully put forward.* ‘To the attainment of 
the prize, it is not necessary, as in the case of a fellowship, to con- 
tinue throughout life the profession of Protestantism, For five 
years only need the poor candidate, to whom an annuity of £60., 
and a facility for obtaining pupils are objects of importance, allow 
his principles to slumber: perhaps but one decided lapse from 
honesty may be requisite, and during the remainder of the period 
he may live on in the enjoyment of his dearly purchased ho- 
nours, an avowed but distrusted Protestant,—a concealed but 
despised Catholic. 

The bait, indeed, is so well arranged, that we cannot wonder 
if it has sometimes succeeded in betraying into a temporary 
abandonment of integrity, those whom youth and the res angusta 
domi conspired to tempt.+ But is it, we would ask, consistent with 
the genius of a Christian creed, thus to patronize vice and reward 
dishonesty ? Or are good Protestants formed from the refuse of 
Catholicity ? Great as may be the virtues of Protestantism, we 
knew not that it could work so instantaneous a miracle, and thus 
change in a moment the unprincipled renegade into the meritori- 
ous scholar. Has the argument, that the University is essentially | 
a Protestant corporation, any reference at present to the non-' 
admission of Catholics to scholarships? Leaving out of considera-' 
tion the great principle, that such monopolies are unsuited to the, 
spirit of our Constitution, let us remember that the Reform Bill has 
done away with the force of this reasoning. Formerly, when the 
right of returning a member to Parliament was vested in the scho- 
lars and fellows, 1t was a specious, at least, if not a just, argument, 
that Catholics should be excluded from the privilege of voting, lest, 
by obtaining a large majority among the scholars, they might 
swamp the minority of Protestant fellows. The Reform Bill, 
however, in opening the franchise to all who have taken a 
master’s degree, has destroyed the force of this objection. Catholics 





* In a late instance, which is likely soon to be brought before the consideration of 
Parliament, a Catholic candidate, of integrity as well as merit, had succeeded in obtain- 
ing, at the examination, a place considerably above many of those to whom the lower 
scholarships were awarded. When the decision was about to be made, the Junior 
Dean was sent to know whether, as his name did not appear on the books of the chapel, 
he would at the last moment obviate the defect,—in other words, (for he was known 
to be a Catholic,) whether he would apostatize? He. preferred honesty, and lost his 
scholarship ; in lieu of which the Board, as if to add insult to injury, offered him 
“ an exhibition” (as it is termed) of £10. annually, which was indignantly rejected. 

+ A glance over the lists of scholars for some years past, will present some idea of 
the-injurious effects of these efforts at proselytism. 
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can now possess themselves of the franchise, when of A.M. stand- 
ing. Why should they be precluded from obtaining it some five 
years sooner, if they exhibit the same proofs of competence for its 
exercise which the Legislature has deemed sufficient in a Protestant? 
A scholar’s vote is now lost amid the host of masters whom an 
election summons to the contest. ‘The political privilege, there- 
fore, which would be conferred by the opening of the scholarships, 
which we are now advocating, would be so trifling as to be utterly 
unworthy of consideration. The franchise would not be extended 
to any who cannot now obtain it. And the only political advan- 
tage granted, would be the anticipation of it by five years in favor 
of those who are supposed to have proved themselves adequate to 
its exercise. It may be said, that there are certain duties to be 
performed by scholars, which, as they require an attendance on a 
Protestant place of worship, must be limited to persons of that 
creed. To this the answer is easy: reserve a sufficient number of 
scholarships for Protestants only, to secure attention to these du- 
ties ;—but why exclude Catholics from seventy situations, because 
some four or five have offices annexed to them which Catholics 
cannot conscientiously undertake ? But farther: the scholars are 
not in any way connected with the government of the College ; 
they exercise no control over the course of education, or the 
appointment of the teachers; they have no share in the election 
of a Professor of Divinity, nor any power of interference with the 
religious instruction of the students. ‘They are, in fact, utterly 
powerless, as regards any single point in the management of the 
University, possessing no authority in the direction of either its 
religious or secular affairs, but being simply recipients of certain 
—_ advantages provided for them from the funds of the 
nstitution. 

Wherein, then, we ask, consists the danger to the University, if 
Catholics be admitted to its scholarships? _ The gain of political 

wer, we have shewn to be utterly unworthy of consideration. 

o other advantage would be conferred, which could, in the 
slightest degree, trench upon Protestant privileges; and how 
the advancement of learning is to be retarded by widening the 
circle of competition, or morality injured by the removal of the 
premium on apostasy, we confess ourselves at a loss to discover. 
The only reason for exclusiveness we can imagine to exist, is 
that which arises from a jealousy of bestowing reward or distinc- 
tion of any sort upon those who differ from the creed of the Esta- 
blished Church,—a doctrine so unworthy of educated men, that 
we are not inclined to attribute it to more than one or two of the 
present fellows of Dublin College. Among that body, we know 
several of high intellectual as well as moral character; and we 
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cannot be induced to believe, that they can long continue to shut 
their ears to the dictates of good feeling as well as justice. We have 
hitherto treated this subject rather with reference to Catholics 
than Dissenters generally, because, on account of their num- 
bers, it is on the former that the injustice more closely presses. 
It requires not much argument to prove, that both are aggrieved 
by regulations which limit the offices of the University to the 
members of the Establishment. At a future period, we may 
shew the peculiar hardships of the case as affecting Protestant 
Dissenters; meantime, we have endeavoured to expose the absurdity 
of the system which excludes Roman Catholics from the enjoy- 
ment of the dignities and emoluments of the College, for the «i 
(as is pretended) of supporting Protestantism. It has been seen, 
that the method pursued for this purpose is equally unwise and 
unjust. Let us now examine how far the general > anmnem of 
the University are consistent with the alleged desire of promoting 
in every way the interests of religion. 

For the advantage of instruction on this important subject, the 
students are obliged to attend either lectures or examinations in 
divinity, entitled catechetical.* Now, if there be any meaning in 
the assertion, that the University was intended to promote true 
Scriptural education, these lectures ought to be rendered as useful 





* “To those who are acquainted with them,” says a Protestant friend of ours, “ how 
pregnant with the ridiculous is the very name! Recollections of amusing absurdities 
crowd upon my view, and I see before me the rotund figure of the reverend lecturer, 
as he examined into my proficiency in the Book of Genesis. For weeks before, under 
the care of an anxious mother, I had been gathering up each scrap of information 
which the united libraries of the surrounding clergymen could furnish; and when, 
with a beating heart, and unsteady tread, I entered the hall, I felt that the terrors of my 
preceding quarterly examination were renewed, and, though conscious of being almost 
over prepared, I waited with a nervous anxiety for the first question. Two students 
sat above me. One was what is termed a serious looking personage, that is, he was 
dressed in a suit of rusty black, wore a soiled cravat, and enunciated with a drawl. 
The other was the most noted profligate in the Gib class, and gave his attention, for 
the half hour which intervened between my arrival and examination, alternately to a 
pocket Bible and a pocket Rochester. Dr. —————approached. ‘Thomson?’—‘ Yes, 
Sir.’-—-‘ In the beginning what did God create ??—‘ The Heaven and the earth.—‘ Right, 
Sir..—‘ What form was the earth of?’—‘ Without form, and void and darkness was 
upon the face of the deep ; and the spirit of God moved upon the face of the waters.’— 
* Good, sir, very good; you have read your business I see, Sir.——-The Doctor then ad- 
dressed me ; I trembled inwardly : ‘Sir, God said, inthe beginning, let there be light; 
pray, Sir, what was the consequence ?’—‘ There was light.’—‘ Right, very right.’ 
Another round of similar questions succeeded; and my serious-looking neighbour 
was declared to have obtained the premium.” 

To this we might add the testimony of another gentleman, who obtained a premium, 
on such an occasion, by answering from the notes of Queen Mab. Our remarks, how- 
ever, are directed only against these particular lectures. Those intended for divinity 
students, are spoken of, by persons who have attended them, in terms of high praise, 
Dr. Sandes, Dr, Elrington, and Dr. O’Brien, are men, of whose zeal and honesty, as 
well as talent, any university may be proud; and though from one of them, at least, 
we differ widely, we respect the integrity with which his duties are performed. 
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as possible. Instituted for purposes the most important, they should 
be as consistent as may be with the great end they have in view, 
and no pains should be spared to make them the vehicles of reall 
useful information in natural and revealed religion. We all 
remember how great was the outcry raised against the system of 
national education, by the so called Protestant party in Ireland. 
It was described as unscriptural, and therefore unchristian ; and: 
the clamour was certainly proportionate to the gravity of the 
charges. It is, therefore, with good reason, that we expect to 
find, in a system originating with the Dublin University, the 
perfection of Scriptural instruction. There, at least, we may 
hope to see the grand truths of'religion properly put forward, and 
sedulously enforced. 

At a time of life when the youthful mind is peculiarly open 
to conviction, we shall surely discover the vital principles of 
Christianity urged on the students in a way somewhat com- 
mensurate with the importance of the subject. Classics and. 
science are, indeed, minor objects of University education ; but 
an institution intended to propagate the knowledge of religion 
in a Catholic country, will, of course, have directed its principal 
efforts to the chief object of its foundation; and whatever defects 
may be found in its other regulations, those at least will be well 
considered connected with that Scriptural knowledge, on the pos- 
session of which Protestantism rests its claim to support. Alas! 
how sadly different is the reality. Proficiency in the religions of 
antiquity is undoubtedly requisite. The under-graduate is bound: 
to investigate that complicated machinery of: the universe, which 
science exposes to his view. ‘The soft Sapphics of Horace, or 
the knotty mazes of a syllogism, are especially worthy of his atten- 
tion, and he is examined on these points with the utmost skill 
of practised ingenuity; but a knowledge of his Creator is of very 
secondary importance; and the very examiner who, two days 
since, investigated, with the strictest accuracy, his proficiency in 
Aristotle or Lucian, succumbs into the sleepy utterer of some 
three or four senseless interrogations, (the answers to which he 
scarcely heeds,) when the student is to be questioned concerning, 
the interests of eternity. A catechetical examination is, in fact, 
the most empty farce which ever degraded religion,—and that 
boy must be insensible to ordinary impressions, who does not 
retire from it with the conviction, that in the eyes of the Gover- 
nors of the College, religious knowledge is the least desirable, and 
certainly the least necessary of acquisitions. 

Having been instructed in the principles of religion, by the 
excellent contrivance of catechetical lectures, such as we have 
described them, the students are perpetually reminded of their 
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duty, by the necessity of frequent presence at chapel. Now, 
compulsory attendance in a place of worship appears to us pecu- 
liarly objectionable, when introduced into the ordinary routine 
of college discipline. On that day, indeed, which Scripture in- 
forms us the Deity has peculiarly consecrated to himself, it may 
be deemed the duty of the Governors of the University to enforce, 
as far as possible, the attendance of the students; and every op- 
portunity should, throughout the week, be afforded to those who 
are desirous of it, of communing thus solemnly with their Creator. 
But, to convert the worship of God into a muster-roll of the 
careless or the scoffers; to force the presence of the body, when 
the heart is far distant; to drag the young student, at a moment’s 
warning, from the convivial party, or even the solitary study, 
into the temple of religion, to listen impatiently to hastily-muttered 
formulas, or a scampering common-place, whence he returns to 
complete his orgies, or work out his problem,—is to offer insult 
instead of homage to the Deity, and to degrade religion itself, in 
the mind of the student, by depriving it not only of fervour, but 
even of sincerity and decorum. 

If, indeed, we were to select a disgusting exhibition of profane 
indecency, it would be such a stene as has been more than once 
Guaak at a six o’clock a.m., or afour o’clock p.m., chapel. At 
the former, as the dawn of a winter morning spreads a hazy light: 
over the courts, you might see the slip-shod reveller, who had 
prolonged his debauch till day-light, pacing unsteadily towards 
the place of rendezvous. It wants, however, two minutes, as yet, 
to. the last moment at which his entrance is permitted. The ser- 
vice occupies, altogether, not more than ten minutes — but, 
unless the cold drives him into shelter, he cannot afford to waste 
some hundred seconds, more than are absolutely necessary, on so: 
ill-timed a ceremony. As the door is closing he enters; whilst 
along with him rushes in some yet half-stupified sleeper, whom. 
his servant has just awakened, with the disagreeable intelligence, 
that ‘he had but five minutes to dress and get to chapel.’ The 
darkness, it is true, conceals his half-buttoned apparel and untied 
cravat ;* he sinks into the corner of the pew nearest him, and 
dreams on, until aroused by the shuffling of feet, which an- 
nounces to him the departure of the sullen, but, of course, highly- 
edified, congregation. If, however, he has been unoccupied, 





* The above description may possibly appear overdrawn: those who have been pre- 
sent, on the occasions referred to, will not doubtits truth. It will be in the recollec- 
tion of more than one of our readers, that, on a Christmas morning, not many years 
since, the ‘ chaunter,” as he is termed, entered the chapel, with a face which his 
colleagues of the preceding night had tattoed with burnt cork—a species of ornament 
which his inebriation did not admit of his perceiving. 
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the reverend reader cannot, certainly, be accused of similar in- 
activity. In less than ten short minutes, he has finished the 
whole task of the morning service, and perhaps has won some 
bets fur those who backed the performance against time. 'The 
distance on a race-course was never accomplished with such an 
incredible rapidity. Yet, even this feat is destined to be exceeded 
in the afternoon service. As the preacher enters the pulpit, the 
dinner-bell is heard; visions of chilled vegetables or iced soup, 
flit before the eyes of the audience; the expectation of appetite 
is on tiptoe; all present wonder how the sermon and the dinner 
are to be reconciled; when, suddenly, no little to the delight of 
his hearers, the orator cuts the Gordian knot, which appeared so 
difficult of solution, leaves the parable unapplied, or the metaphor 
unfinished, and dismisses, with a truly welcome benediction, his 
most grateful, because most hungry, disciples, to the enjoyment 
of their repast. 

Are these, we ask, proper methods of inculcating piety? Is 
such the instruction afforded to the students, by a Protestant 
university, which defends the exclusiveness of its system upon the 
pretext of supporting the interests of religion? Can the directors 
of such an institution answer to the public, or to a higher tribu- 
nal, for thus debasing the principles of the young, and degrading 
devotion even below contempt ? 

There are other faults in the system of education generally 
pursued in our University, on which it is not a very 
particularly to dwell, but which are, nevertheless, of considerable 
importance in narrowing the mind of the student, and involving 
him in worse than Cimmerian darkness, with regard to his rights 
and duties as the citizen of a free government. ‘Trained up to, 
at least, a partial view of the institutions of other countries, he 
leaves college almost totally ignorant of the history of his own; 
and the only knowledge of the kind which he has acquired, is 
derived from the party squabbles of the day, always the worst, 
because the most seajaiheed, sources of information. During 
his undergraduate course* no book is placed in his hands, by 
which he can regulate his ideas or form any just notions of the 
origin or nature of government, or the general principles by 
which society is ordered. He talks, indeed, largely (for he 
thinks it fashionable to do so), of our glorious constitution, and 
of the “ pious and immortal memory” of King William III. 
Of the one he has some indistinct notions, about three component 





+ Burlamaqui’s ‘ Natural Law’ may, perhaps, be considered an exception to this 
assertion ; but its style and matter are so purely elementary, as to furnish but little 
information to an active mind. 
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parts, and a King, Lords, and Commons, who legislate in Lon- 
don. Of the other, he has heard that he “saved Ireland 
from Pope, popery, and slavery, wooden shoes, and eating salt 
herrings on Fridays,” for which eternal benefits he has been 
honoured with a statue* in College-green. The power of learning 
can no farther go; but, upon this valuable stock of information, 
he builds a system of prejudice, as narrow as that of any of his 
neighbours, and yields to no man in the sincerity with which he 
abhors his Catholic fellow-countrymen. ‘“ We, Sir, of the 
quorum; we, Sir, and Sir, we,” is the everlasting burden of his 
song. 

Yet, even amidst the bigotry every where surrounding him, 
the student might possibly be saved, were he permitted to have 
access to any sources of information as to the ties which bind him 
to his species, and the light in which he should regard them. 
Such considerations, however, are left perfectly out of view; and 
anything which touches on such a subject is sneered at as fan- 
tastic, or stigmatized as absurd. We have heard many grave ob- 
jections to the new establishment of a Professorship of Political 
Economy (the merit of which is due to Dr. Whately) ; and even 
the premiums, now most properly given for proficiency in the 
modern languages, have more than once been spoken of as a 
dangerous innovation upon the good old habits of our ancestors. 

Locke’s Treatise on Government formed, at one time, part of 
the undergraduate course; and, though a better selection might 
have been made, yet, the complete omission of every book con- 
nected with this subject is, surely, not a matter of congratulation. 
If men are to be educated with a view to the parts which they are 
afterwards to play in the drama of life—if they are to be formed 
to sustain those parts with credit to themselves and advantage to 
their species—if this be, in truth, the end of all education, the 
great object to which University studies should tend, then it 
follows that the information which we deem requisite, on other 
subjects, is peculiarly necessary in this; and that if study be de- 
manded to form a good historian or mathematician, it is still 
more indispensable to form a good citizen. 

The absence of information upon these points is, indeed, a 
fault, chargeable, in a great degree, against all our Universities, 
but there are still other evils by which the Alma Mater of 
Dublin is especially distinguished. It is the great nurse of infide- 





* Recently blown up it is said by means of detonating silver, and consigned, we 
hope, to the tomb of the Capulets. If replaced, at all, it should be by an equestrian 
statue of William IV.—the monarch who proved the liberal principles he always 
professed, by voting for Catholic emancipation when a subject, and assenting to the 
Reform bill when a King. 
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ity in Ireland. Those who are unacquainted with the workings 
of the system may wonder at this charge; there are many who 
will grieve over the per A of acknowledging its truth. It has 
been well argued that “ Ireland might be superstitious, but she 
never could be infidel ;” and, speaking of the nation, the obser- 
vation is correct—the people are too warm-hearted for so cold a 
creed ; but that there issue annually upon society a considerable 
number of the Irish youth deeply tinged with infidel opinions, 
and that this is principally attributable to the regulations of the 
Dublin University, may easily be shewn. Let us suppose a young 
Roman Catholic, at a very early age, urged forward by an 
honourable ambition after knowledge, and entering college pro- 
bably as a sizar. His religious principles have not yet become 
fixed. He believes only because he has been taught to do so; 
he obtains rooms in college, is removed from the care of his 
family and his clergy, and sees or hears nothing of religion, but 
the empty mummery by which the University regulations degrade 
it. Meantime, the tenets of Catholicity are attacked among his 
associates, not by the legitimate weapons of reasoning, but by 
scoffs or sneers. They are derided as absurd, and, still worse to 
the young mind, decried as wngentlemanly. If ridicule be pow- 
aa fashion is still more so: he begins to wish that he had been 
born of a family professing different opinions, and is soon with- 
held from apostasy only by some indefinite feeling of honour. 
Presently, to other motives, interest is added: he has distin- 
guished himself by his proficiency in classics, and were he but a 
Protestant, a scholarship is open to him. The impressions of 
his childhood have, by this time, gradually disappeared. He has 
heard many objections to his creed, for it is always more easy to 
make objections than to answer them. He has already began to 
doubt, and to doubt in religion is to lose his faith at once; besides, 
there is no danger of singularity—M. and N., and many others 
around him, are now Protestant scholars, who were once as assured 
Catholics as himself. Is it wonderful, that amid such a host of 
assailing motives, his scruples gradually give way, and he an- 
nounces himself a candidate? Still he has that lingering dis- 
like to Protestantism, natural to those who have so long suffered 
under its ascendancy in Church and State; partly for this reason, 
therefore, and partly in order to rid himself of the uncomfort- 
able convictions with which either creed would impress him, he 
resorts to the easier expedient of infidelity, and takes refuge from 
conscience in the mazes of Deism. Having once involved him- 
self, his vanity and pride are enlisted in support of his new opi- 
nions ; he scorns vulgar prejudices, takes reason as his guide, and 
propagates the fallacies of Voltaire or Rousseau with all the 
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ardour of an enthusiast. True, in after-life the mania generally 
ceases; but his talents and his example have aided in spreading 
the contagion, and the evil which he has done lives after him. 

If such be the case with many of the Catholic students, the 
Protestants are not exempted from similar errors. _Accustomed 
to see the ceremonies of religion lightly regarded, and its ministry 
profaned, they are naturally led to doubt its efficacy; and as- 

-suredly the instruction afforded to them is little likely to dissi- 
pate the delusion. The temptations of youth, too, and the 
prickings of conscience, urge them to the abandonment of prin- 
ciples, which are strong enough to annoy, though not to restrain 
them. Under such circumstances, it cannot surely surprize us 
that many of the students of the Dublin University should adopt, 
infidelity at least pro tempore, to which in the one case they are 
impelled by the combined influence of fashion and interest; while 
in the other, disrespect is first generated by the regulations of the 
University, and then stimulated into the activity of disbelief* 

But independently of the propagation of infidelity, there are other 
points in which the regulations of Dublin College are seriously in- 
jurious to the well-being of society. ‘The greatest calamity of that 
country is, the prevalence of religious and political bigotry,—the 
unchristian intolerance, with chick each sect almost universally re- 
gards its opponents. ‘To those who are conversant with Protestant 
society of the middle and higher classes, especially in the northern 
counties, it is too well known how thoroughly the mingled feeling 
of hatred and contempt tinges their thoughts and actions with re- 
gard to their Catholic fellow-countrymen, whom they very generally 
believe to be faithless, treacherous, cowardly, and above all vu- 
gar; that most abhorrent of epithets with which the fashion of 
the Establishment salutes those who differ from it. 

Popish rebellion and popish plots are the theme alike of the 
Sunday sermon and the fire-side conversation; and the parson, 
fearful for his tithes, and the country gentleman proud of his 
Protestant respectability, are equally clamorous against the 
iniquity of their neighbours. ‘Thus, while the Catholics are 
believed to meditate, not merely the extinction of Protestantism, 
but the extermination of Protestants, they are repaid for their ima- 
ginary efforts with suitable abhorrence. 

The comparatively few Protestants, on the other hand, who 
mingle in Catholic society, while they experience personally the 





* Mr. Shaw ought to have been a little more cautious in accusing, as he some time 
since did, his political opponents of being infidels in religion. Had he known some- 
what more of the University he represents, he would have felt that it was especially 
unbecoming in him to bring forward such a charge—a charge which might, with far 
more of truth, be urged against the institution which returns him to Parliament. 
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utmost kindness and liberality, are grieved though not surprized 
to see, that persecution has had its natural effects, and that those 
who have long been subjected to every species of indignity, 
entertain no very cordial feelings towards their haughty tyrants. 
The truth is, each party knows too little of the other. Meeting 
only in public, when their angry passions are brought into play, 
they are unacquainted with the kindliness of feeling which, in 
private life, distinguishes, in other countries, many of the most 
determined political antagonists. Even in Ireland there are oc- 
casional examples of this oblivion of public enmities; and, when 
they do occur, there is something characteristically national in the 
readiness with which the Orangeman or the Radical lays aside, 
towards his friend of the opposite creed (alas! that such friend- 
ships are so rarely formed,) the animosity, which, some two hours 
since, he had bitterly poured forth against the party to which 
that friend belongs. On him personally he frequently lavishes a 
kindness far exceeding that extended towards his own political 
coadjutors, as if anxious to atone for his illiberality to the many, 
by his partiality for one. 

In truth, if either side were but acquainted with the merits of 
their adversaries, there would be far less of rancour in their con- 
tests for power. This is, no doubt, true of all countries, but it is 
especially true of Ireland, where, if there be a readiness to quar- 
rel, there is at least an equal readiness to be reconciled; and 
where, with but few exceptions, Protestants and Catholics, Libe- 
rals and Tories, see nothing more of each other, than is disco- 
vered at a meeting to address the Lord-Lieutenant, or amid the 
angry violence of a contested election. As it is, prejudices 
intrude even at the supper-table or the ball-room, and an ac- 
quaintance is continued or a partner selected, not-by his personal 
or mental qualifications, but by his attachment to a particular 
creed in politics or religion. 

In the midst of this continued turmoil, how peculiarly desira- 
ble would it be that there should be some common territory in 
which each party might lay aside its animosities, if not its prejudices, 
and exchange angry warfare for peaceful intercourse ! to such 
intercourse a literary establishment is peculiarly suited. There, 
if it were properly conducted, the youth of either faith might 
imbibe a spirit of tolerance, the effects of which would be visible 
in the rivalries of after-life. Has this hitherto been the case? 
Can it ever be so, while the institutions of the University are 
themselves as exclusive as the most narrow bigot could devise,— 
while every regulation impresses on the one party a false sense of 
eapeiahy, while it degrades the other into the victims of injus- 
tice | 
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We now proceed to the English Universities; and as it might 
be supposed that national or religious prejudices would lead us 
into a course of animadversion upon these Establishments, not 
justified by the real nature of the case, we shall confine ourselves 
to the evidence furnished by the three publications, numbered 2, 
3, and 4, whose titles are given at the head of this article. 
They are written by members of the University of Cambridge— 
gentlemen sincerely attached to that institution, and, therefore, 
most anxious that the abuses, which they point out, should be 
effectually reformed. ‘The pamphlets in which they have de- 
livered their sentiments, are written in a clear, vigorous style, 
and are replete with arguments, which, whether they be considered 
as to their form or matter, cannot, we suspect, be very easily 
overthrown. Of the “ Letters to the English Public,” only two 
numbers have as yet appeared. They are productions of an 
extremely searching character, and exhibit in every page, an 
honesty of principle and a degree of intelligence, worthy of a 
Watson or a Parr. The “ Hints for the introduction of an im- 
proved course of Study in the University of Cambridge,” has 
been well known during the last fourteen months in that Uni- 
versity, where upon its first appearance, it created, we believe, 
a considerable sensation. It bears internal evidence, of having 
been written by the author of the “ Letters.” We have added to 
these publications the “ Appeal to the University of Cambridge,” 
because it is manifest, that the writer professes political sentiments 
altogether opposed to those of his coadjutor ; and it is worthy of 
observation, that the Whig and the Conservative, agree in their 
condemnation of the educational system which they so well 
describe. 

As to the importance of the two English Universities, and the 
influence which they exercise upon the whole empire, there can 
be no second opinion. From these establishments men are daily 
emigrating, we may say, into all the public and private paths, 
by which political, professional, and social life are intersected. 
The clergy of the Church of England receive from those institu- 
tions the greater part of their education. The aspirants to parlia- 
men ame and official renown, come strongly recommended 
to public favour if they have previously won the honours of 
either of the Universities. At the bar, we may affirm, that 
university honours generally lead to early success in a most 
precarious pursuit. The actual condition of these institutions is, 
therefore, a matter of vital importance to the whole community. 

“ It is a very common error,” says the author of the ‘ Letters,’ “ to 
consider the Universities in the light of large public Schools, and to 
fancy that if they do no good, they can, at any rate, dono great harm,— 
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from the mistaken opinion, that degradation in character will be fol- 
lowed, inevitably, by a rapid decrease of students. This, however, is 
not the case. If the Universities should at any time, from their low 
condition, cease to be beneficial to the country, we must remember, 
that, from their rich endowments, they will always have sufficient 
wealth to purchase largely the power of yearly infusing mischief into 
the community. The large number of fellowships, scholarships, exhi- 
bitions, &c., which the Universities hold out to the competition of young 
men, may, according to the condition of those establishments, either be 
made the means of good, or the instruments of evil. If the course of 
intellectual and moral education be never so bad, these prospective ad- 
vantages will always procure for the Universities, a sufficient number 
of students, to enable them to keep up their station in the country, and 
to maintain a very wide influence on the intellectual and moral character 
of the people. The pecuniary enticements which Oxford displays to the 
public, are about 450 livings, 24 headships of colleges, about 570 
fellowships, many hundred scholarships and exhibitions, beside several 
lucrative University offices. And the bait which Cambridge holds out, 
is about 330 livings, 17 headships of colleges, about 420 fellowships, 
many hundred scholarships and exhibitions, 15 masterships of schools, 
and the various University offices,—a few of which have large emolu- 
ments attached to them. These riches, which in most cases are open 
to competition, will, it is evident, draw yearly to the Universities a much 
larger number of students than can, with any reasonable hope, look for- 
ward to be benefited by them; and instead of decrease, there is every 
prospect of their numbers being annually augmented, as population 
increases, and the arena of speculative contest becomes enlarged.”— 
Letters, No. 1, pp. 8, 9. 

Besides the direct influence which the English Universities 
exercise, as being the seminaries of education for the entire Pro- 
testant clergy, a large portion of the bar, of the medical profession, 
of the gentry and nobility ;—they possess, also, an indirect in- 
fluence still more extensive, and more deeply felt, though acting 
unseen, over the general education of the country, which has 
hitherto rendered more or less abortive each successive attempt 
that has been made, from year to year, to reform the character of 
the public and private Schools. Partial, indeed, was the trial ; 
and but partial and momentary the success :—until at length the 
public mind, expanding with the progress of circumstances, more 
than of information, and pushed onwards by the advancement of 
the lower orders of Society, broke at once into a new system of 
education, that has alr eady annihilated the whole herd of private 
seminaries, and has struck a blow also at the public Schools, from 
which, in all probability, they will not recover. 

The system, however, of Proprietary Schools which has lately 
risen up in England, and which appears hitherto to have been 
attended with so much success, is not calculated to obviate the 
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entire evil it was intended to remove. ‘These institutions doubt- 
less afford some security for the moral habits of the children; but 
for their moral and intellectual education, they present to us no 
stronger safeguard than that which before re The root of 
the evil is in the Universities, which must be thoroughly reformed, 
before any general amelioration can be attempted with success. 
What can be expected so long as the system thus described is 
permitted to prevail :— 


“ T must first observe, that when the parent or guardian of a youn 
man determines upon sending him to the University, (of Cambridge) 
he applies to some person holding the degree of M.A., at least, to enter 
the youth at some one college, which may have been before decided 
upon; and it is the duty of the person to whom this application is made, 
to examine into the acquirements of the young man, and then to place 
his name upon the College boards. Some time after this, the freshman 
comes into residence,—usually in the October term. It is thencefor- 
ward his duty to attend the College lectures and College examinations ; 
but the University requires nothing of the student, until at least his fifth 
term, or about eighteen months after his first coming into residence. 
The ‘ previous examination’ then takes place. The subjects appointed 
for this examination are a short book or books from one Latin and one 
Greek author; one of the four Greek Gospels, or the Acts of the 
Apostles; and Paley’s Evidences of Christianity. After passing this 
terrible ordeal, the student is again quietly resigned to the care of his 
College; and the University requires nothing farther at his hands, 
until the termination of his undergraduate career. She then calls upon 
him to submit himself to the final examination. The nature of this test 
depends entirely upon the student’s choice: if it be his will to take an 
ordinary Degree, or to graduate in what is called the of todd, he 
undergoes his trial in the first six books of Homer's Iliad, the first six 
books of Virgil’s AZneid, the first six books of Euclid ; the lower parts 
of Algebra, Paley’s Evidences of Christianity, and Paley’s Moral Philo- 
sophy: questions are moreover set from Locke on the Human Under- 
standing, Plane Trigonometry, and now and then from the simpler 
departments of Natural Philosophy; which questions may or may not 
be attended to. If, on the other hand, the student be ambitious of the 
honours of the University, he has nothing to do with the examination 
above-mentioned, but his ordeal is confined entirely to Mathematical 
subjects; and if he approve himself in these, he is at once admitted to 
his degree ;—such an one alone having the privilege to sit for ‘ classical 
honours’ afterwards, if it please him so to do. 

“ This, then, is the system of education pursued at Cambridge; and 
this is the manner in which that University executes the trust which her 
country has committed to her! Let us now advert to the system which 
the University of Oxford pursues. 

“ When a young man is desirous of entering his name on the books 
of a College at Oxford, he has a private interview with the Tutor, and 
sometimes with the head of the College; at which interview he is ex- 
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amined in Greek and Latin construing, and sometimes in divinity, 
sometimes in other subjects,—varying, of course, with the will of the 
examiner. If he acquit himself well, he is then introduced to the Vice- 
Chancellor, and, on taking the necessary oaths, becomes a member of 
the University. Some time after this, the student comes into residence, 
and it thenceforward becomes, of course, his duty, as at Cambridge, to 
pay attention to the College lectures and College examinations. It is 
not, however, until between his sixth and ninth term, or after a period 
of from eighteen months to two years, from the time of his first coming 
into residence, that the University takes any cognizance of his talents 
and acquirements: he is then called upon to submit himself to the test 
of the ‘ Responsions,’ or what is commonly called among the students 
the ‘ Little Go. The subjects for this examination are one Greek and 
one Latin author, Logic, or the first four books of Euclid, and a Latin 
theme. This ordeal being passed, the student is again left to the care 
of his College, until he has completed twelve terms of residence. He is 
then called upon by the University to pass his final examination. If 
this be only for a common degree, the subjects are three Latin and 
three Greek books (one of which must be a history), Logic, or the first 
four books of Euclid, and Divinity; in which last subject the examina- 
tion is usually severe: besides which, the student is expected to write a 
piece of Latin composition. If the student be a candidate for honours, 
the examination is in the same subjects as before; but the number of 
books which he takes up is greater, the examinations in these books is 
made more general, Logic is indispensable, and for classical honours 
more composition is required.”—Lelters, &c. No. 1, pp. 16, 18. 


Thus, the trust-duties of the University are resigned to the 
individual Colleges: the immediate consequences are the ruin of 
the students, and a low standard of education throughout the 
country. ‘The cause and the effect are both obvious. 


“ The first fact which demands our attention, is the total carelessness 
of the University, as a body, with respect to the acquirements of the 
individual whom it receives within its walls. Eighteen months, at least, 
elapse, after he first comes into residence, before the University takes 
any cognizance of the knowledge or the ignorance of the student. The 
country has committed to these establishments a trust,—and they lazily 
depute that trust to the individual Colleges,—and the Colleges depute 
it to the existing head, or tutor, in one case, and to the masters of arts 
dispersed throughout the kingdom, in the other; the latter of whom, at 
any rate, in four cases out of five, allow it to fall to the ground. I am 
well acquainted with an individual, who, when he became a member of 
the University of Cambridge, had not even an interview with the master 
of arts who entered him. The only examination which he underwent 
was through the medium of a messenger; and the only question which 
was put to him was, ‘ What is a triangle?’ I do not mean to affirm that 
the present system is always abused to the extent here described, but I 
well know that it very often is; and the evil consists in the permitted 
existence of a system which is so capable of mal-administration, even 
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more than in any actual disadvantages which have hitherto arisen from 
it, however obvious those disadvantages may be.”——Letters, No. I. pp. 
18, 19. , 

“ A fresh-man comes into residence, from school, or from a private 
tutor, and sees before him, in the majority of cases, eight full months 
before any College examination takes place, and nearly a year and 
a-half before he is compelled to submit to any University test. He 
feels that the time is long, that the subjects are easy. He argues, that 
he may as well put things off a little, and look at what is going on 
about him. He falls into idleness, then into dissipation, and, too often, the 
most promising school-hoy is withered, blasted, ruined, by the tempta- 
tions of his first term at College. It is a notorious fact, that a vast 
majority of men pay no attention to the subjects for the previous exa- 
mination, until the very term in which that examination takes place ; 
and it is the least of the many evil consequences which arise from this, 
that a large number of candidates are yearly rejected. In several 
Colleges indeed, these subjects are made matter of daily lecture ; and I 
believe, that in one or two, there is a public examination in them just 
before the previous examination occurs: but this does not deny the truth 
of my statement, that the vast majority of them pay no attention to the 
subjects, until the very term in which the examination takes place ; for, 
independent of the thin attendance at lectures in many of the Colleges, 
every school-boy is more or less acquainted with the means of construing 
a passage, if the lecturer should call upon him to ‘ go on.’ But, granting 
that the Colleges do their full duty in this respect towards their younger 
members ; and supposing that the student were compelled to distribute 
his labour through the whole five terms which precede the previous 
examination; and taking into account the little algebra, and the little 
Euclid, and the very small smattering of classics which the individual 
Colleges further require during these five terms ; still the task assigned 
is a mere nothing to the most ordinary capacity, with but a mediocrity 
of school-boy information,—the exertion required is, at the best, but a 
mockery of idleness. But the evil of the present system does not rest 
here. The University, as a body, has a public trust committed to it, 
which trust it hands over to the Colleges. This it has no right to do. 
I contend, that it has no right to allow young men to reside eighteen 
months within its walls, without having any public evidence whether 
they be idle, or whether they be diligent,—whether they be ignorant, 
or whether they be well informed. The Colleges may do their duty, 
or they may not; but the University has no right to cast upon the 
ground this its most important trust, and leave it there to be picked up 
or not, by the tutors and lecturers of the several establishments.”— 
Hints for the Introduction of an Improved Course of Study, &c. &c. 
pp. 6-8. 

“ We may ask, How do the Colleges, at this moment, perform those 
duties which the Universities so carelessly hand over to them? Let 
facts speak for themselves. The final ordinary examination at either 
University is surely not very alarming ; and yet what a body of candi- 
dates are yearly rejected! At Cambridge, for instance, at the general 
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examination in January 1835, nearly eighty men were missing from the 
lists; and at the late examination, January 1836, at least an equal 
numbér have disappeared. What was the cause of this? It is mainly, 
I may say entirely, to be attributed to the habits of idleness contracted 
at the University; and thus, from the inexcusable negligence of this 
chartered seminary of ‘ sound learning and retigious education, not 
only has an indelible disgrace been fixed upon a large number of young 
men, but they have acquired habits of idleness, if not of dissipation, 
which will probably hold to them through life, and thus ruin their own 
prospects, mar their usefulness to their fellow-creatures, and perhaps 
render some of them the very pests of society.”—Letters, No. I. p. 26. 


Thus much, for the general system of education in the English 
Universities: concerning which, with respect to Cambridge, we 
cannot resist the temptation to transcribe the opinion of one who 
is evidently no radical reformer. 


“ After having spent three years and a half of his life at College, a 
young man is finally required to pass in these subjects,—six books of 

omer, six of Virgil, four of Euclid, a little arithmetic and algebra, 
Paley’s Evidences again, and Paley’s Moral Philosophy. Now, with- 
out quarrelling yet with any one of these subjects themselves, can these be 
deemed sufficient ? Would it be thought too much to expect from a 
boy, just leaving a tolerably good school, or would it be a. hard trial in 
an upper form in any one of our public seminaries? If not, can it be 
enough for our famous University ? Nay, is it not, in consequence, a 
too frequent boast among our under-graduates, that they knew far more 
when they left school than when just about to go up for their degree ? 
What, too, is the consequence? Many a young man comes up to 
Cambridge, spends his three years in thorough idleness, and devotes 
his last term only to reading up the necessary subjects. I know this 
is not exaggeration ; I know this is notan uncommon case. Nay, from 
my own experience, I verily believe that this is the common case, and 
that those who read much more of their time, with a view to an ordi- 
nary degree, form the exception and not the rule. What, then, is the 
moral effect of all this? What must it be? Happy and fortunate it 
is when it does not lead to vice ; and, however it acts, the mind, during 
the three most important years of life, is subject to no wholesome 
discipline, and lies, not fallow (would it were only so), but lies neglect- 
ed, and grown over with foul weeds, bad habits, light thoughts, and 
idle practices, which shut out the prospect of improvement; and then 
it often happens, that one who might have been improved and cultivated 
by regular (I wish not. laborious) application, at the end of his time 
finds himself so unfit for study, that the little period he had allotted 
himself for it, cannot now be used as it might have been, and he is 
plucked, not: merely because he has not read, but because he cannot 
get the habit of reading or of thinking. What is he then fit: for? Dis- 
graced in himself, and a disgrace to his friends, without the mental 
energy or cultivation to’ redeem. his loss; and this, too, not so.much 
from: his own fault, as from an error in the system, which should. have 
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guided him differently.”"—Appeal to the Univeristy of Cambridge, 
pp. 9, 10. 


With reference to the higher systems of these Universities,— 
viz. those connected with the honour degrees,—we have but few re- 
marks to offer. With respect to that of Oxford, we believe there is 
no great reason tocomplain; and thec/assical honours at Cambridge 
are even superior to those of the sister University. But into 
the mathematical degrees, for which Cambridge has so long been. 
famous, many grave abuses appear to have gained admittance, 
which are fully investigated in the “ Hints,” and the first 
* Letter to the English Public.” The following passage will, 

rhaps, diminish the public admiration of the cunmnlly increasing 
ist of Cambridge mathematical honours. 


“ Tt has been before noticed, that the exertion necessary to obtain a 
degree in honours is, on the part of the student, perfectly voluntary. 
The same fact may be remarked with reference to University scholar- 
ships ; so that the existence and popularity of these distinctions do not. 
in anywise relieve the Universities from the heavy weight of censure 
which attaches to them on account of the imbecility of their gene- 
ral system, and their shameful carelessness of the education and 
morals of the youths entrusted to their care. Against the University 
of Cambridge, however, I have still a graver charge. By the con- 
tinuance of an anomaly, the most absurd that ever crept into any system 
of rational education, she paralyzes even her own feeble efforts, and 
lays a premium upon ignorance. 

“Tt has already been shewn that at Oxford each graduate in arts: 
passes the same examination; the only difference between that for an 
ordinary and for an honour degree being, that for the latter the trial in 
classics, in mathematics, or in both, is deeper and more severe than for 
the former. But in the Cambridge system the case is far otherwise. 
The student there signifies to the Moderator (or mathematical exa- 
miner) through the medium of the tutor of his college, that it is his 
intention to graduate in honours. This communication is made seve- 
ral months before the examination takes place. After this he is sum- 
moned to the schools by the Moderator three or four times, in order 
that he may undergo a brief vivd voce examination as to his mathema- 
tical knowledge; and if he acquit himself tolerably in these minor 
trials, he is admitted in due time to the final test. Now in what does 
this: final examination’ consist ? and what subjects does it embrace ?. 
Mathematics ! solely mathematics!!! It is true, that the student. may, 
some weeks after he has taken his degree, submit himself, if it please 
him, to a classical examination, in order to obtain elassical honours. 
But this is completely voluntary ; his examination for his degree is in 
mathematics only ; and with this by far the larger part.of those who 
graduate in honours rest perfectly contented. . 

“ Let us analyse this a little further. We have already seen the utter 
inefficiency-of the ordinary university system ; let us now remark thé 
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superior advantages of this higher course. It will be remembered what 
an alarming test is the ‘ previous examination’ at Cambridge. A short 
book, or books, from one Latin and one Greek author; one.of the four 
Greek gospels, or the Acts of the Apostles, and Paley’s Evidences of 
Christianity, present the subjects for this fearful trial! Will it be be- 
lieved, that no other test beyond this (except the mathematical exami- 
nations which have just been alluded to,) is required of the graduate 
in honours? Yet such is the fact. And the consequences of this ano- 
maly are apparent in the almost utter ignorance of literature, and the 
narrowness of education, usually manifested in the Cambridge mathe- 
matical student. It has been asked, ‘ Why should the mathematician, 
of all men, be without the education of a gentleman? Why should he 
alone be ignorant of those common every-day subjects, which you 
esteem it necessary for every other man to be acquainted with? 
There is but one rational answer which can be made to these questions, 
yet, strange to say, we not only find in Cambridge many advocates for 
the present system, but by the majority of her sons, those who dare to 
raise their voice against it are either regarded as enemies, or sneered at 
as ignorant innovators—so great is the inertia of custom !”—Letters, 
No. L. pp. 27—29. 

We are glad to find that Cambridge, at least, is now exerting 
her utmost efforts to increase the efficiency of her system of Me- 
dical education ; and we hope that ere long she will cease to be 
represented as a jest to the medical world. With respect, however, 
to the character of her law degrees, Cambridge is not equally 
solicitous: here we find still fresh abuse existing. Indeed, we 
are almost led to wonder for what intellectual purpose the students 
of that class are sent to the University at all. 

“The law degrees in the University of Cambridge are, at present, 
worse than useless. The student graduates after passing a mere 
mockery of examination, and is usually then as ignorant of law (except 
as regards a few technical phrases) as when he entered the University ; 
in fact, these degrees instead of being superior to the ordinary system 
of the University, are but a farcical absurdity ; nay, more than this, 
they are highly mischievous, as affording a refuge to the idle and the 
ignorant, who, unable to appear even in the ordinary list, are contented 
to graduate in law.”—Letters, No. II, p. 44. 

We turn to a brief consideration of these institutions as schools 
of Theology. This is their favourite character. It is on this 
they found their claim to exclusiveness. If complaints are made 
concerning them, with reference to any branch of secular edu- 
cation, we are answered, “ These things are not their chief du- 
ties—they are theological seminaries.” Ifa measure be brought 
forward br the admission of those who dissent from the Protes- 
tant Establishment, it is at once opposed because “ ‘The Uni- 
versities are nurseries for the Church—they are theological semi- 
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naries !” In fact, this appears to be the armour in which they 
trust for deliverance from the hand of the reformer. Let us ex- 
amine their theological pretensions— 

“Tt will be remembered that, in my first letter, I stated that the sub- 
jects for the Previous Examination at Cambridge were a short book, or 
books, from one Latin and one Greek author, one of the Greek Gos- 
pels, or the Acts of the Apostles, and Paley’s Evidences of Christianity. 
Among the subjects for the final examination, Paley’s Evidences of 
Christianity again appear; 7. e. in cases where the student does not 
graduate in honours. If it be the student’s intention to become a can- 
didate for Holy Orders, he is expected, moreover, to attend the lec- 
tures of the Norrisian Professor of Divinity, twenty in one term, of 
which attendance he receives a certificate, to be presented to the Bishop 
who ordains him. This constitutes the entire Divinity course of the 
University of Cambridge ! 

“ The University of Oxford is somewhat stricter in her Divinity 
requirements, both at the ‘ Responsions’ and at the Final Examination, 
than is the sister establishment. This constitutes the entire difference 
of her theological course ! 

“ The utter inefficiency of such a system as is here presented to us, 
must be immediately apparent, even to the most thoughtless observer. 
The only difference which is made between the divinity and the ordi- 
nary student is, that the former is required to make his appearance at 
the delivery of one short course of lectures, from which the latter may 
absent himself. Of the information and improvement which the 
student has acquired from these lectures, no test whatever is demanded ; 
but with a mere attendance the Universities are perfectly contented, 
and with a certificate virtually to this effect, send him to the Bishop for 
ordination.”—Leiters, No. Il, p. 10. 

Does this system constitute the claim of the English Universities 
to the title of Theological Seminaries ? But perhaps this claim is 

rounded on their superior degrees, i. e. Batchelor and Doctor 
in Divinity. Of Cambridge, at least, with reference to this sub- 
ject, let us see what a Conservative “* Member of the Senate” 
can advance. 

“In law and medicine we have examinations, and no man can gra- 
duate in either without passing these. In divinity we have none, or at 
least but a mockery ; and a person is deemed fully qualified for a divi- 
nity degree, because he has graduated in arts. Now this is surely 
absurd. No one, I suppose, will sit down and calmly argue, that divi- 
nity is less important than medicine; yet a degree in arts will not 
enable a person to proceed to the degree of M.D.; to that of D.D. it 
will. The consequence is, the degree of D.D. is not esteemed, and 
that of B.D. is actually avoided.”—Appeal to the University of Cam- 
bridge, p. 16. : 

Hence we see that beyond the theological instruction, (if such 
it may be called,) which is communicated to every under-graduate, 
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nothing further is required of any divinity student than to attend 
a single course of lectures! Let us now consider the following 
picture. 


“ Again, I would draw the attention of the reader to the fact, that 
no test is exacted by the Universities as to the information which the 
divinity student has acquired from the lectures which he was com- 
pelled to attend; so that, inefficient as the system always is with respect 
to the instruction communicated, it is, in the majority of cases, rendered 
absolutely useless by this absurd defect. Excellent as the lectures in 
themselves may be, an attendance at them is, in general, considered by 
the student in no other light than as a compulsory waste of time: and 
I fearlessly assert, that not one quarter of the inmates of a crowded 
lecture-room pay the least attention to the Professor’s words. 

“ Let us suppose ourselves seated in the divinity lecture-room at 
Cambridge, in full term; and I will choose what is called by the stu- 
dents, ‘a Pearson day,’ when some passage is read by the Professor 
from ‘ Pearson on the Creed; which book he is obliged to introduce 
by the foundation of the Professorship, and chapters from which the 
Arch-deacon has admirably interwoven with his other lectures. I 
challenge any Cambridge man to deny the truth of the following picture. 

“ Immediately around the Professor’s chair, and at his private table, 
are seated a few real divinity students, with the work open before them, 
and a note-book and pencil in readiness. Further onward, lining the 
sides of the apartment, and up the two first tiers of the ascending 
benches, are crowded individuals, a few with volumes of their own, 
but the major part with dusty folios and quartos, which the Pro- 
fessor has provided for their use, and on many of which the genius of 
successive ages is displayed in the shape of dogs, horses, imps, and 
human faces, and all on which the school-boy’s pencil loves to dwell. 
Of the remainder and larger portion of the audience, the majority per- 
haps hold volumes in their hands; but, alas! of all sizes, shapes and 
descriptions, and but very few of them written by Bishop Pear- 
son. History, poetry, novels, travels, occupy the attention of the 
students; and while not a few of them suppose it a convenient oppor- 
tunity to prepare for their examinations in Paley’s Evidences of Chris- 
tianity, some individuals of a more frivolous disposition amuse them- 
selves with a song-book or a jest-book, and train themselves for the 
entertainment of a coming supper-party.’—Lelters to the English 
Public, No. Il. p. 19. 


We will not follow the author in his remarks as to the effect of 
this system upon the Church to which he belongs—and this, not 
from any want of interest in the subject, but from a feeling of 
delicacy toward our Protestant brethren. We like not others to 
interfere with the internal discipline of our own Church—we will 
not, therefore, interfere with that of our neighbour’s. We 
cannot, however, so easily permit ourselves to pass over the 
writer’s observations concerning the utility of a more ex- 
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tended theological education to the general student. After 
introducing a quotation from one of the English Bishops, on the 
importance of religious knowledge to the /ayman, he proceeds— 


“ Now, it cannot be contended, in Cambridge at least, (and the result 
also proves the negative with respect to Oxford),* that the present 
amount of divinity studies which is introduced into the ordinary system 
of the University, is sufficient to communicate to any of the students 
this desirable knowledge. An acquaintance with Paley’s Evidences 
of Christianity, or, as has been well observed, with a mere selection 
from that work, and with one of the four Gospels, or the Acts of the 
Apostles, is all that the University requires. It is evident, therefore, 
that the student may proceed to his degree, and still be almost perfectly 
ignorant of the great truths of religion. Surely, then, at a period when 
such opportunities of improvement are presented to him—opportunities 
which the leisure and circumstances of but very few will a second time 
afford—the University would do well, in augmenting the measure of its 
requirements, to bring before the student’s notice, in a more full and 
perfect manner, a science which thus deeply concerns the happiness of 
every individual ; and which will present to him inquiries the most in- 
teresting, and the most elevating, of any which can occupy the energies 
of the human mind.”—Letters, §c. No. II. pp. 28, 29. 


After pressing the necessity of these pursuits to every indi- 
vidual, from religious considerations, the author proceeds to re- 
commend them as a part of secular education, in the following 
eloquent strain. 

“ We are told that, more than eighteen hundred years ago, an ob- 
scure person was born in one of the smaller states of Syria; that when 
about thirty years old, he collected together a few fishermen, and tra- 
velling in poverty from place to place among his countrymen, endea- 
voured to persuade them that he was sent from Heaven to overthrow 
every religion in the world, and to establish one universal faith, which 
should centre in himself. We are told, moreover, that having met with 
much derision and opposition, after three years he was put to an igno- 
minious death, but that his disciples still adhered to their new religion, 
and that, in spite of the most strenuous opposition and the most cruel 
persecution, this religion continually gained ground. Ages roll on, 
and still we find the faith advancing with firm and steady steps, the old 
religions crumble at its touch ; nations and countries ere long embrace 
it; and ‘ kings become its nursing fathers, and their queens its nursing 
mothers ;’ until at length we find it covering a large portion of the 
globe; having civilized and enriched every nation which has embraced 





* The nominal requirements in divinity fur a degree at Oxford are much more 
severe than at the sister University; but the actual requirements are very defective, 
as may be seen from the fact, that the graduates of both Universities are in general 
equally ignorant on these subjects. In fact, the preparation for the examination is 
usually made in a very few days, and from little noxious volumes, which are known 
by the technical name of ‘ Crams.’” ‘ 
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it, and left in a state at least of semi-barbarism all who are not under 
its controul. Such, briefly, is the history of Christianity; and it is 
evident, that whether true or false, the mainspring of its success must 
be a moral influence working upon the minds of men. The question 
then occurs, What is this moral influence? And, putting aside all 
reference to piety and religious feeling, I challenge the whole world to 
produce an inquiry more worthy of the attention of the philosopher— 
an inquiry more interesting and important than an investigation of the 
causes which have produced by far the greatest revolution man has 
ever witnessed, and which by their secret and silent operation, have 
civilized and elevated the nations on which they have acted, and raised 
them to an immense superiority over the remainder of mankind. 

“I think, then, it must be granted that some insight into these 
causes, some intellection of this moral influence, as a most material 
part even of secular learning, every educated individual should pos- 
sess; and if so, it is surely insufficient that he should be taught the bare 
evidence of the existence of the supposed founder, or even of the truth 
of the religion, in order to understand this influence: he must be 
made acquainted with the genius of the faith; he must manifestly 
be instructed, at least in the main doctrines of Christianity, or he will 
be ignorant at once of the causes of its success and the manner of its 
influence upon man.”—Letters, No. II. pp. 30-31. 


We have thus briefly shown that in almost every branch of edu- 
cation the English Universities are lamentably deficient. Is it 
then to be wondered at that those who proceed from them should 
in most cases be ignorant and narrow minded? We are no ene- 
mies to these establishments; “they possess,” as our author 
observes, “ means and opportunities of usefulness, of which the 
public are utterly ignorant ;” and we believe with him, that they 
are capable of being made “ most useful institutions.” But at 
present, notwithstanding the few great and high-minded men 
who proceed from them, they are scarcely more than mere hot- 
beds for the Tories—the mental cradles of the bitterest enemies 
of the people. 





Art. V.—Musical History, Biography, and Criticism: being a 
General Survey of Music, me the earliest period to the 


present time. By George Hogarth. London. 12mo. 1835. 


HE noblest employment of music is in conjunction with the 
exercises of religion. Its power, in exciting those feelings of 
awe, reverence, and love, with which man ought ever to a 
proach his Creator and Preserver, has been felt in all ages of the 
world; and its use, in expressing those feelings, not only appears 
to have been silently dictated by God himself, in the act of consti- 
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tuting the human mind, but has received his express authority and 
sanction. Of the first of these facts we have evidence in the ten- 
dency of mankind, in all times and countries, where they have 
emerged from absolute barbarism, to = utterance to their feel- 
ings of dependence on an Almighty Being (however much their 
knowledge of him may have been darkened by superstition), in 
songs of prayer and praise, joyful thanksgiving, and humble con- 
trition: and both are proved by the most ancient records of au- 
thentic history—the Holy Scriptures. In the rites of the Hebrew 
worship, established by the command of God, immediately after 
the Jews, delivered from their Egyptian bondage, had taken 
ossession of the country of their fathers, music, oth vocal and 
instrumental, and on a magnificent scale, formed an essential 
part, till the political destruction and dispersion of that people. 

Musie entered into the devotional ceremonies of the earliest 
Christians, and was more and more cultivated as the Christian 
Church grew and prospered. When Europe emerged from the 
barbarism ofthe dark ages, and music was revived as a science 
and an art, the knowledge of it (like that of all the other peaceful 
arts and learning of the time) was confined to the clergy; and its 
productions were, for a long period, exclusively of a sacred cha- 
racter. It was by the Church that not only the treasures of an- 
cient literature and philosophy were restored to the light, but 
the arts of poetry, painting, sculpture, and architecture, as well 
as music, were fostered by the patronage and employment be- 
stowed on the men who cultivated them. It was in the service 
of the Church that Michael Angelo raised the dome of St. Peter’s, 
and invested the walls of the Vatican with the terrors of the Day 
of Judgment; that Leonardo da Vinci produced the Last Supper, 
and Raffaelle the Transfiguration; that Monteverde penetrated 
into the unknown regions of harmony; and Palestrina gave birth 
to those divine strains which lift the soul to heaven. 

In those times, with the exception of the rude melodies which 
Nature, in all ages, teaches the most uncultivated, there was no 
music but that which was dedicated to holy purposes. ‘The mu- 
sical drama, or opera, did not then exist; and music does not 
appear to have made any essential part of the pageants or spec- 
tacles destined for the public amusement. When the music of 
the theatre and the chamber came gradually to be cultivated, it 
seems to have been as a pastime or relaxation, by those men of 

enius whose severer studies were devoted to the service of religion. 
he music of the church has thus been the foundation of the 
other branches of the art, and retains its pre-eminence over them. 
It has, indeed, been enfeebled by pretended reforms and actual 
discouragement, and in some degree corrupted by the introduc- 
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tion of a florid and theatrical style; but it continues to exercise an 
extensive and powerful influence, which might be still further 
strengthened, by every where restoring the grave and solemn 
simplicity which truly belongs to its original character. 

To trace the progress of sacred music from the earliest times, 
and to give a comprehensive view of its present state all over the 
Christian world, would be a task well worthy of all the learning 
and research which could be brought to bear upon it. ‘The sub- 
ject has not engrossed a sufficient portion of the attention of any of 
our musical historians. Many parts of it have been slightly treated, 
many more misrepresented, and others entirely overlooked. Much 
obscurity hangs over it, which might be removed by closer in- 
vestigation; and it is nowhere presented in an unbroken and 
connected form. 

The first great religious solemnity accompanied with music, 
which we find recorded in Holy Writ, is that in which the Israel- 
ites, after the passage of the Red Sea, celebrated, by choral songs of 
thanksgiving, their miraculous escape and the destruction of their 
enemies.—“ Then Moses and the children of Israel sung this 
canticle unto the Lord, and said: Let us sing to the Lord, for 
He is gloriously magnified, the horse and the rider he has thrown 
into the sea.”*—‘ So Mary, the prophetess, the sister of Aaron, 
took a timbrel in her hand; and all the women went forth after 
her with timbrels and with dances. And she began the song to 
them, saying: Let us sing to the Lord, for He is gloriously mag- 
nified, the horse and his rider he has thrown into the sea.”+ 
From the construction of this sublime hymn, and the description 
of its performance, it is evident that it must have been partly re- 
cited by Moses alone, partly sung in what may be called semi- 
chorus, by Mary and the women who attended her, and partly 
shouted with one accord by the whole assembled multitude. It 
appears, also, that the choral parts must have been sung to a re- 

ular and rhythmical melody, the measure of which was marked 
- timbrels, or instruments of percussion. It must have been 
sublime beyond imagination; even the composition produced by 
Handel, in attempting to convey some notion of its effect, is 
among the noblest of his works. The few and simple notes 
in which Miriam, at the utmost pitch of her voice, exclaims, 
*‘ Sing unto the Lord, for he hath triumphed gloriously !”” are 
inexpressibly grand; and the responsive chorus (though of the 
most artificial construction) seems to consist of nothing but 
wild shouts of tumultuous exultation, reverberated from group 
to group, and finally rising from the whole multitude, in one 





* Exodus, xvi. Douay edition. + Ibid. 20, 21. 
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general acclaim. Many of us have felt the power of these 
sounds, pealing through the expanse of York Minster or West- 
minster Abbey; but how poorly, after all, must they mimic the 

randeur of the united voices of a whole people, animated by one 
Feeling of enthusiasm and religious triumph ! 

There can be little doubt that the Israelites acquired a know- 
ledge of music, and of musical instruments, from that wonderful 
people, amongst whom all the arts and sciences appear to have 
flourished, and even decayed, before the period of authentic 
history. In the time of David, the Jews possessed a variety of 
instruments, which were used in their religious solemnities, and 
the nature of which has been the subject of much controversy. 
But though we learn that there were among them stringed and 
wind instruments, as well as instruments of percussion, such as 
cymbals and timbrels, yet little is known as to their construction 
and powers. ‘The translators of the Bible appear to have used 
the names of modern instruments almost at random. In Psalm 
cL, the English Bible contains the word “organs;” and the 
French Bible has “violon” (more cautiously expressed in the 
English version by “stringed instruments’’), though there is no 
reason to suppose that any instruments analogous to the organ or 
the violin were known to the ancients. During the time of David 
and Solomon, the musical establishment, for the performance of 
religious ceremonies, was on the most magnificent scale. A great 
number of persons, belonging to the Levitical families, were em- 
ployed as choristers and instrumental performers. ‘They were 
divided into separate bands, a musician of distinguished abilities 
being placed at the head of each, and a “ chief musician” over the 
whole. To this “chief musician” several of the Psalms of David 
are directed; for the purpose, doubtless, of being performed by 
him and his choir. 

Of the nature of the religious music of the Jews very little is 
actually known. It may, however, safely be conjectured to have 
consisted of simple melodies or chants, capable of being distinetly 
sung in unisons or octaves by large numbers of voices. It must, 
too, have been easily caught by the ear, and easily remembered ; 
for the Jews do not appear ever to have had a musical notation, 
and the music of their synagogues must have been handed down, 
from age to age, by tradition. Notwithstanding the length of 
time during which this people have been dispersed over the earth, 
they have continued, in those countries where they have preserved 
the most regular settlements, to make use of chants which are, 
undoubtedly, very ancient; and these, considering the tenacity 
with which the Jews adhere to the rites and observances of their 
religion, may not unreasonably be looked upon as remnants of 
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the music which resounded in the temple of Solomon. The learned 
Padre Martini, in his great History of Music, has given a number 
of the chants sung in the synagogues of different parts of Europe, 
particularly Germany and Spain; and many of them are intro- 
duced in Marcello’s celebrated “ Psalms.” ‘Their melody is plain 
and natural, frequently containing those omissions in the scale 
which give the old Scottish airs their character of nationality; a 
further proof, by the way, that the supposed peculiarity of the 
Scottish scale belongs to the primitive music of all parts of the 
world. ‘Their effect, too, is grave and solemn, similar to that 
produced by the Gregorian chants of the Christian Church. 

Music was used in the religious worship of the Christian Church, 
at the earliest period of its existence. Its introduction was sanc- 
tioned by the precept and example of the Messiah himself, and 
his Apostles. ‘The music then made use of must have been that 
which already existed; so that the hymn sung by Christ and his 
disciples, on the night in which he instituted the sacrament of the 
Eucharist, and that which was sung by Paul and Silas in their 
dungeon, must have been to the notes of Jewish religious chants. 
When Christianity spread into other countries, the faithful would 
naturally adapt their sacred songs to the melodies with which 
they were familiar. Philo, speaking of the nocturnal meetings of 
the supposed primitive Christians, says—‘ After supper, their sa- 
cred songs began; when all were arisen, they selected from the rest 
two choirs, one of men and one of women; and from each of these a 
verson of majestic form, and well skilled in music, was chosen to 
lead the band. ‘They then chanted hymns in honour of God, 
composed in different measures and modulations, now singing 
together, and now answering each other, by turns.” 

Eusebius, describing the consecration of churches throughout 
the Roman empire, in the time of the first Christian emperor, 
Constantine, says :—‘ There was one common consent in chant- 
ing forth the praises of God; the performance of the service was 
exact, the rites of the church decent and majestic; and there 
was a place appointed for those who sung psalms, youths and vir- 
gins, old men and young.” In this manner of singing, “ now 
together, and now answering each other, by turns,” and in the 
appointment of a separate place for the singers, we recognise the 
origin of the choirs, and the antiphonal singing, of the Christian 
Church, to this day ;—usages evidently borrowed from those which 
were already prevalent in the Pagan as well as Jewish worship. 

About the end of the fourth century, when, after long struggles, 
Christianity was at last firmly established throughout the Roman 
empire, St. Ambrose, Bishop of Milan, reduced the music of the 
church into a regular system, and established a method of singing 
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known by the name of the Ambrosian Chant. We can gather 
very little information as to the nature or extent of the reforms 
effected by this celebrated prelate. As Christianity was first 
established in the eastern part of the empire, the rites and cere- 
monies of the Church appear to have originated there, under the 
direction of the Greek Fathers, and to have been afterwards 
adopted by the Christians of the west. According to St. Augus- 
tine, St. Ambrose brought from the east the manner of singing 
which he established at Milan; and Eusebius says, that it was 
from Antioch, where he had long resided, that St. Ambrose 
brought his melodies. ‘The Ambrosian Chant was, in some 
manner, founded on the musical system of the Greeks; and the 
scales of notes, on which the melodies were constructed, retained 
the ancient names of the Dorian, Phrygian, A%olian, and Mixo- 
lydian modes. St. Augustine speaks with rapture of the impres- 
sions made on him by the Ambrosian singing. ‘ As the voices,” 
he says, “ flowed into my ears, truth was instilled into my heart, 
and the affections of piety overflowed in tears of joy.”—“ The 
church of Milan,” he adds, “ had not long before begun to practise 
this method. It was here first ordered that hymns and psalms 
should be sung after the manner of eastern nations, that the 
people might not languish and pine away with a tedious sorrow; 
and from that period it has been retained at Milan, and imitated 
by almost all the congregations of the world.” St. Augustine 
was a disciple of the celebrated Bishop of Milan; and it is said, 
that it was on the occasion of St. Augustine’s reception into the 
bosom of Christianity, that St. Ambrose composed the sublime 
hymn, Te Deum laudamus, which, to this day, has been constantly 
used in the service of the Catholic Church. 

The Ambrosian chant has generally been spoken of as some- 
thing different from the: Gregorian, which succeeded it; but 
what that difference was, it is, probably, now impossible to dis- 
cover. From all that can be learned on the subject, it appears 
that the Gregorian chant is founded on the Ambrosian, but more 
scientific in construction, more extensive in compass and modu- 
lation, and more varied in character and expression. 

The Gregorian chant was established by Pope Gregory the 
First, generally, and deservedly, distinguished by the epithet of 
“the Great.” The reformation which he effected in the music 
of the Church took place towards the end of the sixth century ; 
and between two and three centuries after the introduction of the 
Ambrosian chant. Pope Gregory is said, by the writers of the 
middle ages, to have banished from the church the canto figurato, 
as being too light and dissolute. The meaning of this term has 
been the subject of much dispute ; but the most probable opinion 
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is, that a sort of florid and measured, or rhythmical melody, bor- 
rowed from the pagan temples or theatres, had corrupted the 
severity of the Ambrosian chant, the notes of which had no 
rhythm, and no measure, save the syllabic quantities of the words 
to which it was sung. Rhythmical airs have been in use among 
the people, in all ages and countries, for the purpose of being 
sung to metrical songs, or of accompanying dances, marches, or 
processions; and, even in our own times, there is ample evidence 
of the propensity to employ these secular strains in religious 
services. Gregory appears to have restored the solemnity of the 
Ambrosian chant, while he extended its limits, and added to its 
variety : and the Gregorian chant, used in the Catholic Church 
to this day, received ‘the name of “Canto Fermo,” or “ Plain 
Chant,” which it still retains, from the gravity and simplicity of 
its character. 

In order to form some idea of the ecclesiastical chant, and of 
the features which distinguish it from the music of the world, we 
must request our readers to bear in mind, that every note of the 
natural scale can be made the foundation of a similar scale, by 
preserving the same order in the succession of tones and semi- 
tones—that is, placing the semitones always between the third and 
fourth, and between the seventh and the octave. ‘This is the 
case in the key of C, without sharps or flats. A similar scale, be- 
ginning on the note G, must have the F made sharp; on D, the F 
and C must be made sharp; on I’, the B must be made flat ; and 
so on, as is familiarly known to those who possess the mere ‘rudi- 
ments of music. The various scales, or keys, thus produced, 
differ only in pitch; and an air may be sung in any of them (if 
the compass of the voice admits of it), without any change in its 
melody or expression. 

But the scales of the Ambrosian chant (which were borrowed 
from the modes of the Greeks) were formed upon a different 
principle. The position of the semitones was not adjusted by the 
introduction of sharps and flats ; so that, in each scale, the semi- 
tones were in a different position in reference to the fundamental 
note, and, consequently, produced a melody of a different cha- 
racter. In the Ambrosian chant, only four of these different 
scales were employed, and received the names of the Greek 
modes already mentioned. ‘These scales were formed on the 
notes D, E, I’, and G; and it is evident that melodies or chants, 
on these scales, without artificial sharps or flats, would each. have 
its peculiarities. ‘The scales of D and E, having minor thirds, 
would resemble our corresponding minor keys. ‘The scale of F 
would differ from the modern major key, only in having the B 
natural instead of flat; and the scale of G would be our G major, 
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with an F natural instead of sharp. In singing the different 
scales thus formed, some harsh sounds take place; but these were 
avoided, by passing over the notes which produced them: as, in 
the scale of I’, the unpleasing and impracticable B natural was 
got rid of (as in Scottish, and other ancient national melodies) 
by passing, at once, from A to C, an omission which always pro- 
duces an antique effect. The introduction of B flat, however, 
was admitted in passages whese the ear would have been other- 
wise offended ; and this is the only alteration of the scale found 
in genuine chants of high antiquity. 

To the four modes of St. Ambrose, Pope Gregory added four 
others. ‘The four original modes were called authentic, the four 
others plagal ; phrases which may be interpreted principal and 
relative or collateral. To each principal mode, a relative mode 
was added ; the scale of the relative mode consisting of the eight 
notes below the fifth of the principal key. Thus, the authentic 
mode being D, the scale of its plagal mode is from A below the 
D, to A above it. As there are only seven notes in the scale, 
while there are eight modes, there are two modes of the same 
name, (that of D,) the one being authentic, and the other plagal. 
The introduction of these additional modes produced the plagal 
cadence or close, one of the most solemn features of the old 
ecclesiastical music. 

The following few notes will enable the reader, who is at all 
conversant with music, to perceive the peculiarities of the different 
modes, authentic and plagal, now generally called the eight Gre- 
gorian tones. 

Mode of D authentic. Mode of A plagal. 


Mode of E authentic. Mode of B plagal. 


Mode of F authentic. Mode of C plagal. 


Mode of G authentic. Mode of D plagal. 
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The above are the essential sounds of each mode, or those 
which are predominant in the chants or melodies formed upon it; 
the intermediate notes being less marked, and serving the pur- 
pose of ae gama | the scale. It will, at once, be observed, that 
the essential sounds of a plagal mode, are the same with those of 
the authentic mode, to which it is relative; the difference con- 
sisting in the final note, on which the melody closes. A chant in 
the plagal mode of A, will close on that note, but will have the 
same essential sounds as the authentic mode of D. Now it is 
familiarly known, that, in music, generally, the note next in im- 
portance to the key-note, is the fifth or dominant ; and that the 
great, or perfect close, which terminates a strain of music, is made 
by passing from the fifth to the key-note. In the melody, the 
passage may, for the sake of smoothness, be from an harmonic of 
the fifth; but the bass always passes from the fifth, to the key- 
note :—thus, 

Or 


etn, aa, 


——— 


Here G, the fifth, passes to C, the key-note; and, from the 
analogy between a note and its octave, the G may either fall or 
rise to the key-note. 

By looking, however, at the essential notes of the plagal modes, 
it will be seen, that, in them, there is no fifth to the key, or final 
note. Take the mode of A, there is no E, which is the fifth; 
but, the next essential note is D, the fourth; and, the same is 
the case in the plagal modes of B, C, and D. Hence, in the 
plagal mode of C, (for example) the close, instead of that given 
above, will be, 

Or 


_——_—’ . ar. 
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The hearer of church music, is always deeply impressed with the 
solemnity of this close, particularly when clothed with full har- 
mony, however unacquainted he may be with its technical con- 
struction. 

The music of the Gregorian chants, in the Catholic missals, is 
writ‘en in those ancient square and lozenge-formed characters, 
which are usually called the Gregorian notes; a name which has 
led to the erroneous belief, that Gr ory invented these notes, as 
well as established the chant, which they were first used in writing 
down. But these characters, of which the modern system of 
notation is merely a series of improvements, were invented by the 
celebrated Guido d’ Arezzo, in the beginning of the eleventh cen- 
4 Previous to that time, the attempts at notation were very 
rude; and Pope Gregory seems to have merely expressed the 
notes by Roman letters, written above the syllables to be sung. 

The introduction of the Gregorian chant—which still forms a 
large part of the music of the Catholic ritual, and has left many 
vestiges, even in the “ reformed” Churches,—is the greatest era 
in the history of sacred music. ‘The memory of the illustrious 
Pontiff, to whom we owe it, is still held, throughout the civilized 
world, in the highest veneration. ‘The Schola Cantorum which he 
established, was in existence in the days of John Diaconus, his 
biographer, three hundred years after his death. At that time 
his original Antiphonarium, or book of chants, was preserved in 
the school as a relic, as well as the whip with which he kept the 
scholars in awe, and the couch on which he reclined when he 
came to hear them practise. His qualities as a divine, and a 
statesman, do not te to our present subject; though it ma 
be mentioned that the introduction of Christianity into ‘Englan . 
with the ritual and music of the Church, was one of the greatest 
measures of his pontificate.* 

Dr. Burney,—whose otherwise excellent work is deformed b 
many prejudices, and whose predilection for the fashionable 
theatrical music of his own day made him unjust to the music of 
the olden time,—speaks with a lamentable taste and unbecoming 
levity of the venerable canto fermo of Gregory. “ If imper- 
fection,” he says, “ in one place, be perfection in another, tet a 
mutilated scale be a meritorious characteristic only in the Church; 
for, on the stage, and in the chamber, where zeal and gravity give 
no assistance to the composition or performance, every refinement 
and artifice is requisite, to stimulate attention and captivate the 





* The memory of Pope Gregory is successfully vindicated, from the calumnies of 
several infidel writers, by the author of the Classical Tour through Italy. “ His real 
crimes,” says Mr. Eustace, “ in the eyes of both Bayle and Gibbon, are that he was a 
Pope, and that he converted England to Christianity.” 
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hearer. Let all the sharps, and six of the seven flats, be excom- 
municated; let them have no admission within the pale of the 
Church, but let them not be cut off from all society elsewhere, or 
the anathema be extended beyond its limits ;” and he says else- 
where, that the canto fermo.is a continuation of “ the simple, 
artless, and insipid psalmody of the primitive Christians.” This 
language is worthy of the writer who could fill a third part of one 
of bes volumes with elaborate critiques on every single air in 
Handel’s forgotten Italian operas, and expatiate on the flourishes 
of the Senesinos and Cuzzonis who sang them, while he could 
afford room only for a barren catalogue of the titles and dates of 
the mighty master’s imperishable Oratorios. 

It can hardly be necessary to bring forward testimonies to the 
qualities of a music, which, at this hour, acts so powerfully in 
exciting and sustaining the devout feelings of the Christian world ; 
yet the remarks of Rousseau (in the Dictionnaire de Musique, 
art. Plain Chant) are so just, that we gladly quotethem. “ Such 
of the melodies of the Gregorian chant,” he says, “ as have been 
faithfully preserved, notwithstanding the losses they have sustained, 
afford real judges valuable specimens of ancient music, and its 
modes, though without measure and rhythm, and wholly in the 
diatonic genus, which can be said to be preserved in all its purity 
in the canto fermo alone; these modes, in the manner in hich 
they have been retained in the ancient ecclesiastical chants, have 
still a beauty and a variety of expression, which intelligent 
hearers, free from prejudice, will discover, though they are 
formed upon a system totally different from that at present in 
use.” 

The notes of the Gregorian melodies are few, simple, and con- 
fined to the sounds of the natural or diatonic scale; and yet, by 
the diversity of their modes, they have great variety of character 
and expression. Independently, too, of their intrinsic qualities, 
their solemnity is heightened by their venerable antiquity, their 
association with the rites of religion, and their dissimilarity from 
the music of the world. Their effect upon the mind is desived 
from the same qualities, both intrinsic and associated, with that 
which is produced by the hallowed fanes of the middle ages, 
within whose walls they first resounded; and, when sung, in their 
pure state, either in unison, or with the simple harmony which 
belongs to them, they possess an awful grandeur which cannot be 
reached by the refinements and artifices of modern music. 

“ When Haydn was in England,” says Mr. Hogarth, “ he witnessed 
the annual celebration in St. Paul’s cathedral, which is attended by the 
children belonging to the charity schools of the Metropolis; and was 
affected even to tears, by the psalms sung in unison by four thousand. 
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infantine voices. One of these tunes he jotted down in his memoran- 
dum book; and he used afterwards to say, that this simple and natural 
air gave him the greatest pleasure he had ever received from music.” 


Such are the feelings produced by the ancient Gregorian me- 
lodies. 

The canto fermo of the Catholic Church is not confined to 
the melodies which have descended from the time of Pope Gre- 
gory. Much of it has been produced by comparatively modern 
composers, in adherence to the principles of the Gregorian chant; 
and fragments of it are introduced into masses and other ecclesi- 
astical compositions, even of the present day. The most re- 
markable piece of canto fermo in existence is the celebrated 
Miserere of Gregorio Allegri, which was composed im the early 
part of the seventeenth century, and has ever since been annu- 
ally sung in the Pope’s chapel, in the Vatican, during passion 
week. The Miserere is the fiftieth psalm,* to the most beautiful 
verses of which, Allegri’s musie is set. ‘The chant contains only 
the single accidental flat, the use of which seems to have been 
admitted from the time of Gregory himself, and the harmony is 
of the utmost simplicity. 

This composition was long preserved, with jealous care, for the 
exclusive use of the Capella Sistina. Dr. Burney, in his State 
of Music in Italy, says, that he was informed by Padre Martini, 
that only three copies of it had ever been taken by authority,— 
for the Emperor Leopold, the King of Portugal, and himself. 
He permitted Dr. Burney to take a copy of it, and the Doctor 

ublished the score of it in 1773, through Bremner, the well- 

nown music publisher of that day. The impression was small, 
and the volume is now become extremely rare and curious. In 
1810, it was published by M. Choron, in his Collection des Clas- 
sigues; and is now to be found, but in a contracted form, in 
various collections of sacred music. 

This far-famed work is connected with a remarkable anecdote 
of the youthful days of Mozart. 


“ When he arrived at Rome,” says Mr. Hogarth, “ Ganganelli, who 
then filled the Pontifical Chair, invited him to the Quirinal Palace, where 
he had the honour of performing privately before his Holiness. This 
was just before Easter. In the course of the conversation the approach- 
ing performances in the Sistine chapel were spoken of, particularly the 
famous Miserere of Allegri. Mozart, with the naiveté of his age, re- 
quested a copy from the Pope, which he declined giving, explaining, in 
kind terms, that compliance was out of his power, because the piece was 
forbidden to be copied under the pain of excommunication. The young 
musician, however, obtained permission to attend the single rehearsal 





* By Protestants generally designated as the fifty-first. 
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which preceded the public performance. He listened with the most 
earnest attention, and, on quitting the chapel, hastened home and wrote 
down the notes. At the public performance, he had the manuscript 
concealed in his hat; and, having filled up some omissions, and cor- 
rected some errors in the inner parts; he had the satisfaction to know 
that he possessed the treasure so jealously watched. The next time he 
was invited to play before the Pope, he ventured to mention what he 
had done, and produced the manuscript. The Pope listened with amaze- 
ment, but said with a smile, ‘ The prohibition cannot extend to the 
memory, and I think you may escape the penalty of excommunication.’ 
This composition, afterwards published, from a copy sent as a present 
from Pius VI. to the Emperor of Germany, was compared with the 
manuscript of Mozart, and it was found that there was not the difference 
of a single note.” 

The Miserere, even when performed in the ordinary manner, is 
full of solemn and mournful expression ; but those only who have 
heard it in the Vatican, can have any idea of the effects which it 
is capable of producing. Its performance, there, is thus described 
by an accomplished traveller.* 


“ Allegri’s famed Miserere, as sung in the Sistine chapel, at Rome, 
during Easter, justifies the belief that, for purposes of devotion, the un- 
aided human voice is the most impressive of all instruments. If such a 
choir as that of his Holiness could always be commanded, the organ 
itself might be dispensed with. This, however, is no fair sample of the 
powers of vocal Sacred Music; and those who are most alive to the 
concord of sweet sounds, forget that, in the mixture of feeling produced 
by a scene so imposing, as the Sistine chapel presents on such an occa- 
sion, it is difficult to attribute to the music only its own share in the 
overwhelming effect. The Christian world is in mourning; the throne 
of the Pontiff, stripped of all its honours, and uncovered of its royal 
canopy, is reduced to the simple elbow-chair of an aged priest. The 
Pontiff himself, and the congregated dignitaries of the Church, divested 
of all earthly pomp, kneel before the cross in the unostentatious garb of 
their religious orders. As evening sinks, and the tapers are extinguished, 
one after another, at different stages of the service, the fading light falls 
dimmer and dimmer, on the reverend figures. The prophets and saints 
of Michael Angelo look down from the ceiling on the pious worshippers 
beneath; while the living figures of his Last Judgment, in every variety 
of infernal suffering and celestial enjoyment, gradually vanish in the 
gathering shade, as if the scene of horror had closed for ever on the one, 
and the other had quitted the darkness of earth for a higher world. Is 
it wonderful, that, in such circumstances, such music as that famed 
Miserere, sung by such a choir, should shake the soul even of a 
Calvinist ?” 


The invention of the Organ, the ‘consequent discovery of the 
harmoniouscombination of simultaneous sounds, and the increasing 





* Russel’s Tour in Germany. 
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cultivation of music, led to the introduction into the Church of 
compositions of a more extended and complicated kind, than the 
canto — hitherto exclusively made use of. The words of 
many hymns and other parts of the ritual, were set in the form of 
motets—compositions of considerable length, and full of learned 
and intricate contrivance. Motet is an ancient term, of which 
the etymology is not very clear. Old Morley’s account of it* 
seems the most probable. 

“ A motet,” he says, “ is properly a song made for the Church, either 
upon some hymn or anthem, or such like; and that name I take to have 
been given to that kinde of musicke, in opposition to the other, which 
they called canto fermo, and we do commonilie call plain song ; for, as 
nothing is more opposite to standing and firmness than motion, so did 
they give the motet that name of moving, because it is in a manner quite 
contrarie to the other, which, after some sort, and in respect of the other, 
standeth still.” 

Among the earliest composers of this elaborate music, the name 
of Josquin des Prés, (who flourished in the end of the fifteenth 
and beginning of the sixteenth centuries,) stands conspicuous. 
Many works of this great master are still extant; their harmony 
is very ingenious and profound, and their effect superior to that 
of any music anterior to the age of Palestrina. Josquin appears 
to have been a man of some humour. He was maestro di capella 


to Louis XII. of France; and that he having neglected to 
1 


confer on him some benefice which he had promised, was re- 
minded of his omission by hearing, in his chapel, a motet on the 
psalm beginning, * Memor esto verbi tui servo tuo.” Having, 
by this expedient, obtained the favour, Josquin thanked the King 
by another motet, on the words “ Bonitatem fecisti cum servo 
tuo, Domine.” —Though many Italian composers, of high reputa- 
tion, flourished during the sixteenth century, yet their works, in 
general, have fallen into oblivion, with the exception of those of 
the illustrious Palestrina, many of whose compositions are per- 
formed to this day. He is considered the father of ecclesiastical 
harmony; and music in the church style is frequently distin- 
guished by the phrase “ alla Palestrina.” 

Palestrina, born in 1529, died in 1594. Before his time the 
music of the Church had been gradually corrupted by being 
turned into a display of harmonical contrivances, and intricate 
+ gr of unmeaning sounds. _ Palestrina reformed this 
abuse. 


“ This great genius,” says an old Italian writer,+ “ guided by a pe- 





* Introduction to Harmony, part iii. p. 179. 
+ Lettera del Sig. A. Liberati, 1688. 
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culiar faculty, the gift of God, adopted a style of harmony so elegant, 
so noble, so easy, and so pleasing both to the learned and the ignorant, 
that, by means of a mass composed on purpose, sung before Pope Mar- 
cellus Cervinus, and the sacred college of Cardinals, he made that 
Pontiff abandon the resolution he had taken of enforcing the bull of 
John XXIL., which entirely abolished Church music under the penalty 
of excommunication. This ingenious man, by his astonishing skill and 
the divine harmony of that mass, convinced his Holiness that those dis- 
agreeable jars between the music and the words, so often heard in 
churches, were not owing to any defect in the art, but to the want of 
skill in the composers. This mass is now, and ever will be so long as 
the world shall endure, performed in the sacred temples at Rome, and 
in all other places where they have been so fortunate as to procure the 
compositions of a genius whose works breathe divine harmony, and 
enable us to sing, in a manner so truly sublime, the praises of our 
Maker.” : 

This enthusiastic prophecy has been fulfilled, down to the pre- 
sent time, at least; for the famous “ Missa Pape Marcelli” is 
still the admiration of musicians, and continues in use wherever 
the permanent beauties of the ancient ecclesiastical harmony are 
- erred to the florid and transient graces of the modern school. 

t is sung always, on holy saturday, in the Papal chapel. It isin 
eight parts, but was reduced, by the illustrious Palestrina himself, 
to six, almost without any diminution of effect. 

Several of the earliest and greatest English sacred composers 
were contemporary with Palestrina. Of these, the principal were 
Christopher Tye, Thomas Tallis, William Bird, and Orlando 
Gibbons. During their time the Protestant ritual was established 
by Edward VI., abrogated by Mary, and restored by Elizabeth. 
In 1548 the English book.of common prayer was ordered to be 
generally used; and in 1550 the music of the whole cathedral 
service was published by John Marbeck, organist of Windsor. 
The canto fermo of the old liturgy was retained in the new; the 
chants of the principal hymns and responses, contained in Mar- 
beck’s publication, being nearly the same with those in the missals 
and antiphonaries formerly in use. The anthems and hymns 
used in the new Establishment were similar to the motets of _the 
Catholic Church; and ‘pieces composed for the one were trans- 
ferred to the other, with no alteration but a translation of the 
words into English. ‘This seems to have been the case with 
various compositions of ‘Tallis and Bird, who held their places in 
the royal chapel under the Catholic Mary, as well as the Pro- 
testant Elizabeth. To this day, the chants and anthems of the 
English cathedral service are after the ancient models, though 
more sparingly used, and less carefully performed than the music 
of the Catholic Church, 
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In retaining, to a considerable extent, the old music of the 
Church, as well as in introducing the innovation of metrical 
— the English “ reformers” followed the example of 

uther. In the reign of Elizabeth, the Puritans made violent 
efforts to abolish altogether the cathedral service, and all church 
music except psalm-singing, unaccompanied by any musical in- 
strument. In 1571 they published a declaration, in which they 
say; ‘concerning singing of psalms, we allow of the people’s 
joming with one voice in a plain tune, but not of tossing the 
salms from one side to another, with intermingling of organs.” 
By * tossing the psalms from one side to nating they meant 
the antiphonal, or responsive choral singing of the Catholic 
Church, retained in the English service. In 1586, a pamphlet 
was extensively circulated, entitled “ A request of all true 
Christians to the House of Parliament,” which, among other 
things, demands “ that all cathedral churches may be put down, 
where the service of God is generally abused by piping with 
organs, singing, ringing, and trowling of psalms, from one side of 
the choir to the other, with the ating of chanting choristers, 
disguised (as are all the rest) in white surplices; some in corner 
caps and silly copes, imitating the fashion and manner of anti- 
christ, the Pope, that man of sin and child of perdition ; with 
his other rabble of miscreants and shavelings.” ‘These attempts, 
though abortive at first, finally produced the desired effect. e 
cathedral service was abolished during the commonwealth; and, 
though it was soon restored in the Established Church, yet, 
among the Scotch, and the population of England which consists 
of Calvinistic dissenters, metrical psalmody is the only music ad- 
mitted into places of worship. 

In rude states of society, the propensity to the use of rhymes 
and songs, on all subjects of popular interest, has been univer- 
sally observed; and, as one of these subjects, religion has been 
treated in the same way as love, war, drinking, or the chase. 
Instances of this may be found in the noels, or Christmas carols, 
which have been in use among the common people for centuries, 
in all Christian countries;—songs, which, however pious in inten- 
tion, partook of the grossness of the times, and were mere dog- 
grels, full of ludicrous, prophane, and indecent expressions. The 
observation of this propensity seems to have led to the versifica- 
tion of the psalms by the earliest Calvinists. The celebrated 
French poet, Marot, on the suggestion of Vatable, a Calvinist 
divine, versified a number of them, which, as Marot was the 
fashionable poet of the day, were received with great favour at 
the court of 1 France, and came into such vogue, that they were 

12 
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sung by the king, queen, and chief personages of the court, to the 
tunes of the love-songs, hunting-songs, and drinking-songs, that 
were then in fashion. These psalms are full of the affectation, 
quaintness, and pedantry which characterize what is still familiarly 
known in French literature as “ le stile marotique”; but they 
were nevertheless eagerly received by Calvin, who contributed a 
preface to the edition which was published at Geneva. 

In Scotland, too, the first metrical psalms were sung to the 
popular profane tunes of the time. In the preface to a small 
volume of spiritual songs, cailed “ The Saint’s Recreation,” pub- 
lished at Fdinburgh in 1683, compiled by Mr. William Geddes, 
Minister of the Gospel, we are told, that “grave and zealous 
divines in the kingdom have composed godly songs to the tunes 
of such old songs as these:—The bonny broom—lI°ll never leave 
thee— We'll all go pull the heather; and such like.” These are 
the names of old Scottish songs, still extant. Mr. Geddes 
speaks of the tunes as “ angelical,” and, after reprobating the 
‘diabolical amorous sonnets” to which they were sung, suggests 
the probability of their having been formerly connected with 
spiritual hymns and songs. There is also a singular little work 
which first appeared before the end of the 16th century, and of 
which a new edition was published at Edinburgh in 1621, and 
reprinted in 1801, entitled, “* Ane compendious Booke of godly 
and spiritual Songs, collectit out of sundrie parts of the Scrip- 
ture, with sundrie of other Ballates, changed out of prophaine 
songs, for avoyding of sin and harlotrie.” The doggrel verses 
in this collection are rendered more grotesque, by being close 
parodies of the profane ballads of the time, and, from their mea- 
sures, are evidently intended for the tunes to which those ballads 
were sung.* 

The modern methodists have proceeded on a similar principle. 
John Wesley was of opinion that the devil ought not to have the 
use of all the good tunes. All sorts of popular airs, accordingly, 
have been enlisted by his sect in the service of religion; and we 
may hear a Methodist congregation singing a pious hymn, in 
full chorus, to the tune of “The Lass of Richmond Hill,” or 
s* Sally in our Alley.” 

The violence with which the English puritans endeavoured to 
put down the ceremonies of the then established Church, was far 
surpassed by the fanaticism of the “ reformers” in France and the 
Low Countries. Among many instances of their outrageous 





* Some further details on this curious subject are to be found in the Essay on Scot- 
tish Music and Song, prefixed to the great Collection of the National Melodies and 
Songs of Scotland, by Mr. Thomson of Edinburgh, 
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fury, given by the historians of the time, one may be quoted 
from Strada.t+ ‘ On the 21st of August, 1566,” says this histo- 
rian, “these gentry— 

“Came into the great church of Antwerp with weapons hidden 
under their clothes; and, waiting till vespers were over, they shouted 
with a hideous cry of ‘ Long live the Gheuses,” a name which they had 
taken at a drinking-bout by way of distinguishing their faction. Nay, 
they commanded the image of the blessed Virgin to repeat their accla- 
mation, and madly swore they would beat and kill her if she refused to 
comply. And though" Joannes Immerselius, the preetor of ‘the town, 
with some apparitors, ordered them to keep the peace, they would not 
listen to them: and, well-meaning people having fled, to get out of the 
tumult, the Gheuses shut the doors after them, and, like conquerors, 
possessed themselves of the church; where, finding no resistance, when 
the clock struck the last hour of the day, and darkness increased their 
confidence, one of them, in order to give formality to their wickedness, 
began to sing a Geneva psalm. Then, as if a trumpet had sounded a 
charge, being all moved by the same spirit, they fell upon the images 
of the mother of our Saviour, of Christ himself, and his apostles. Some 
threw them down and trampled upon them; and others thrust swords 
into their sides and hacked off their heads with axes. They broke the 
picture frames, defaced the paintings on the walls, demolished the 
organs, threw down the statues from their niches and pedestals, and 
committed every possible violence and impiety, even to the greasing of 
their shoes with the holy oil, and getting drunk with the wine which 
they found in the vestry prepared for the altar.” 

The fanaticism of the Scots was equally fierce, though not 
marked by such brutal atrocity. In every part of that country, 
however, the populace, stirred up by their preachers, rose in 
tumultuous masses; of the many sable religious edifices which 
then existed in Scotland, every one, (save the cathedrals of 
Kdinburgh, Glasgow, and Kirkwall) was reduced to a heap of 
ruins; and they stand to this day in venerable desolateness, me- 
lancholy proofs of the violence of blind and misguided religious 
enthusiasm. 

The metrical psalmody of the English Church was originally 
introduced from Germany. The old tunes, being founded on the 
Gregorian Chants, are grave and solemn; and, when devoutly 
sung by a numerous congregation, have an impressive effect. 
No care, however, is taken to preserve the purity of this psal- 
mody, either in regard to the selection of the tunes, or the manner 
in which they are sung. ‘The ancient tunes are now lost in an 
inundation of mean and vulgar trash; every ignorant organist 
of the church of a provincial town thinking himself competent to 
produce a collection, and having influence enough to get his 





t De Bello Belgico, lib. v. 
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congregation to use it. The — state of English psalmody 
is well described in the preface to a valuable collection lately 
published under the auspices of Mr. Novello, who, of all the 
musicians of the present time, has rendered the most important 
services to sacred music. After speaking of the style of the old 
German psalmody, and recommending its preservation, the 
writer a i 

“Tt is to be regretted, however, that sterling compositions of this 
kind have, of late years, failed to obtain that popularity to which they 
are entitled, in consequence of the productions of a class of men who 
would have been much better employed in learning to sing and appre- 
ciate what men of genius had already composed, than in obtruding 
their own crude, dissonant, and tasteless performances on the public in 
their stead; which they have done in a way that has tended to degrade 
the popular taste, and to deprive this delightful part of public worship 
of its due solemnity, as well as every other attraction it originally 
possessed. The apparent simplicity of the genuine psalm tune seems 
to have seduced these persons into the serious mistake of supposing 
themselves capable of composing in that style, and the still more griev- 
ous error of imagining that they could improve upon it. So prolific 
have they proved, and such has been the extent of their influence, that 
they have not only succeeded in banishing from many places of worship, 
the noble compositions of the fathers of English psalmody, but, by 
incessantly occupying the ground with novelties of the same spurious 
order, have deprived the legitimate musical talent of the present day 
of almost every chance of successfully developing itself in this descrip- 
tion of music.” 

In regard to the performance of the psalms, it is not considered 
de bon ton to sing in church; “ genteel” congregations, therefore, 
are silent, or hum to themselves with fashionable nonchalance, 
while the psalm, the very essence of which is the union of many 
voices, is feebly drawled out by the organ and half-a-dozen hired 
singers. In those congregations, again, where the people really 
sing, the psalms are deformed by boisterous vulgarity and un- 
couth attempts at singing in parts. Even in this simple kind of 
singing some little musical knowledge is necessary, om 3 some care 
is requisite to get rid of coarse and uncouth habits: parochial 
psalmody, therefore, will never acquire a truly solemn and reli- 
gious character, till the rudiments of music (as in other countries) 
form a regular branch of popular education. 

Metrical psalmody forms a very trifling part of the English 
cathedral service, in which the liturgy is chiefly chanted, and the 
principal prayers sung as choral hymns, after the manner of the 
Catholic Church. But the English chants do not, like the canto 
fermo of the Catholics, consist of a great body of ancient Gre- 
gorian melodies: a large portion of them are productions of 
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modern organists, and frequently com with little attention 
to, or knowledge of, the principles of the old ecclesiastical style. 
The English choral hymns and anthems are generally excellent, 
having been contributed by the long succession of musicians— 
comprehending Purcell, Croft, Greene, Boyce, and other distin- 
guished names—who have followed in the footsteps of Tallis, 
Bird, and Gibbons, the fathers of English sacred harmony. 
While, however, the musical establishments of the Church, in 
Italy, Germany, France, and other Catholic countries, are su 

ported with undiminished magnificence, those of the English 
church are wholly unworthy of a great and opulent nation: and, 
in truth, even in the unendowed Catholic chapels in London, the 
Choirs are much better appointed and more effective than those 
of our great metropolitan cathedrals. Indeed, the cold, slovenly, 
and feeble manner in which the musical part of divine service is 
performed, and the paltry means provided for it, form a striking 
contrast to the zealous and powerful manner in which it is 
executed in the Catholic churches. In the metropolitan church 
of St. Paul’s, the musical establishment consists of five vicars- 
choral and eight singing-boys, with an organist. In the Catholic 
times, beside the singing-boys, there were thirty vicars-choral— 
six times the present number. ‘Their salaries, and that of the 
organist, are about 150/., for which they are required to attend 
twice daily; but, as men of respectable education and attainments 
will not bestow so much of their time for such a remuneration, 
they are allowed to perform half their duties by deputy, and send 
substitutes whose time is not so valuable as their own. ‘The esta- 
blishment of Westminster Abbey consists of an organist, ten lay- 
clerks, (or vicars-choral,) and ten singing-boys. "The organist’s 
salary is 150/., and those of the lay-clerks average about 110/. 
While the musical establishments of these churches are upon this 
miserable footing, their rich endowments are eaten u by the 
swarm of drones who feed upon them, under the denomination of 
deans, prebendaries, canons residentiary, minor canons, &c. who 
receive great incomes for doing nothing, or next to nothing. 
‘The deaneries are worth fully 4,000/. per annum each. The 
three canons residentiary of Westminster Abbey have between 
2,000/. and 3,000/. each. There are in this church twenty-six 
prebendaries, whose stalls are of various value; one of them is 
understood to be worth 1,800/. a-year. The twelve prebendal 
stalls belonging to St. Paul’s are estimated at from 800/ to 1,000/. 
a-year each. While the ample funds of these churches, derived 
from tithes, lands, and tenements, are so lavished, the expendi- 
ture on the musical establishment is partly defrayed by the 
cupola-money in St. Paul’s, and the tomb-money in Westminster 
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Abbey—in other words, by the shillings which, to the disgrace 
of this country, are exacted from curious strangers. To all this 
it must be added, that the attendance of the choristers, even on 
Sundays and holidays, is never full. They are often absent 
from the infirmities of age, and from indisposition; a slight cold 
being sufficient to incapacitate a singer. bn the week days the 
attendance is lax in the extreme, and the service is performed 
with the most discreditable carelessness. It thus happens that, 
even on solemn occasions, the fine anthems of Croft or Boyce 
are sung, or attempted to be sung, with two voices, or even one, 
to sustain a choral part that would require the full powers of 
twenty.: The voices of such pitiful choirs are hardly audible in 
those colossal structures, — are for the most part entirely 
drowned by the organ, which the organist is obliged to play as 
loud as possible, in order to produce a volume of sound sufficient 
to fill, in some measure; so extensive a space. How poor and 
mean is the music of these rich and magnificent cathedrals, 
compared with that which is heard, every Sunday, and every day 
of religious festival, in the wnendowed Catholic chapel in Moor- 
fields, and in those of the Bavarian, Sardinian, and other foreign 
embassies ! 

In the Catholic service, the transition from singing to ordinary 
reading is avoided. When the ear has been affected by musical 
sounds, the common tones of the voice appear flat and insipid, 
and cannot be rendered distinctly audible in a large church. It 
is on this account that chanting was introduced by the early 
Christians; and the degree in which it is raised above the tone 
of common speech depends on the import of what is read. In 
the lessons and epistles the voice is sustained at a uniform pitch, 
the interrogations, exclamations, and periods being marked by 
corresponding cadences or inflexions. In the gospel the modu- 
lations become more numerous; and the psalms, prayers, and 
hymns, are invested with all the grave and solemn melody and 
harmony of the Gregorian music. ‘The whole service is frequently 
performed in this manner; but generally the music of the prin- 
cipal hymns is of a more artificial character, composed by both 
ancient and modern masters. As it is chiefly in the celebration 
of the mass that this description of music is made use of, the 
greatest musical compositions for the church are called masses. 

The mass (musically speaking) is divided into five different 
heads; the Kyrie eleison, the Gloria in excelsis, the Credo, the 
Sanctus, and the Agnus Dei. Each of these forms a separate 
piece; and, where the composition is on a large scale, each piece 
is subdivided into various movements, which have received differ- 
ent names. The Gloria, for example, besides the opening 
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movement, contains the Gratias agimus tibi, the Qui tollis pec- 
cata mundi, the Quoniam tu solus sanctus; the Sanctus contains 
the Benedictus and Hosanna; and the Agnus Dei contains the 
Dona nobis pacem. Each of these movements may be separately 
performed; and they are often found, in collections of sacred 
music, under the above and other similar titles, extracted from 
the works to which they belong. Besides the ordinary mass, 
there are others, as the Reguiem, or mass for the dead, and songs 
or hymns used on particular occasions, as the Stabat Mater, and 
the Te Deum, which have furnished the most illustrious musicians 
with the subjects of their noblest compositions. 

The Gregorian chant, however, as well as the more elaborate 
music of the mass, has been corrupted. The canto —— suffered 
from the barbarous taste of the middle ages. In its primitive 
state it was a musical recitation, in which the notes were regulated 
by the quantity and accent of the words; as is still the case with 
the chants employed in the psalms. But in many of the hymns 
a single syllable is drawled out in a long succession of unmeaning 
notes, not only intolerable to the ear, but destructive of the very 
object of chanting, that of making the words distinctly audible. 
This evil exists almost every where, and we need not go farther 
than our own Catholic chapels to be sufficiently sensible of it. 
But it is in France that the performance of this part of the service 
is most supremely barbarous. ‘The late M. Choron, one of the 
most learned and enlightened French musical writers, gives the 
following account of it:— 


“ After having received from St. Gregory the Roman chant, that 
valuable remnant of the Greek music, and having, by degrees, made 
great alterations in it, it was at length totally abandoned for absurd 
plain chants, composed at the period when the art was most depraved 
in France. It is relatively to the counterpoint (or harmony) on the 
plain chant, that the French school is greatly defective. ‘They have 
no writings on the subject, which is not surprising, as the French 
chapel-masters understand so little of the plain chant, that I have seen 
the most experienced of them (in their own opinion) mistake the tone 
of the chant. And besides, writing this sort of music is not taught in 
France, but they practise, instead, in the cathedrals, an extemporary 
harmony, which is called chant sur le livre. To* give some idea of it, 
imagine fifteen or twenty singers of every description of voices, from 
the bass to the highest soprano, singing as loud as they can bawl, each 
according to his own fancy, without either rule or method, and making 
every note in the scale, both diatonic and chromatic, heard at the same 
time with the plaint chant, which is performed by harsh and discordant 
voices: you will then have some idea of what is called in France chant 
sur le livre. But what will be thought still more incredible, is, that 
there are choral precentors and chapel-masters, who are so depraved in 
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their taste as to admire and encourage this horrid mockery of music 
in their churches.” 


In Italy, of course, where the people are of a more delicate 
musical organization, things are not so bad; but Eustace says, 
that even there, “the Gregorian chant is encumbered with an 
endless succession of dull unmeaning notes, dragging their slow 
length along, and burthening the ear witha dead weight of 
sound.” The purity of the Gregorian chants, too, has been 
corrupted by the false refinement of our own times, as well as by 
the barbarism of our ancestors. By the introduction of sharps 
and flats, inadmissible into the ecclesiastical modes, and other 
embellishments, these ancient melodies, as they are now fre- 
— performed, lose their distinctive character, and assume 
the appearance of ordinary modern airs: and the disguise is 
completed by the florid and chromatic harmony with which ra 
are clothed. They are treated in the same way as an old Scottis 
tune, prepared for the use of a fashionable stage singer; it is 
rendered spruce and polished, but deprived of the expression it 
derived from its rude simplicity. In the papal choir these inno- 
vations are carefully guarded against. The ancient music of the 
Church* is preserved in its purity; and the modern compositions 
which are admitted on stated days, and under certain circum- 
stances, are in the proper ecclesiastical style. No organ is ever 
allowed there:+ Voices only are employed; and, as the singers 
are numerous, of exquisite skill, and concealed from public 
view, their harmony is ravishing and celestial. ‘The papal choir 
still preserves its excellence, though its voices are no longer 
procured by the means resorted to in a less enlightened age; 
and it might be expected, that, in regard to the purity of its 
musical service, the Catholic Church would pay more attention 
than it does to the example which is set by its head. 

The music of the mass is corrupted by the unrestrained li- 
cence of modern composers, and the prevalence of the theatrical 
style. From the beginning of the seventeenth century, when the 
opera took its rise in Italy, the ecclesiastical music began to lose 
the severity of its character. For a time it gained by the change, 





* For a most interesting recovery of very ancient music we are indebted to the 
Abate Baini, the learned director of the Pope’s choir. At the request of the King of 
Prussia, he extracted from manuscripts of great antiquity in the Vatican library, the 
strains annexed, in the old notation, to ecclesiastical hymns, and harmonized them 
with exquisite delicacy. German words have been since adapted to the notes, and 
with these matchless melodies, form a part of the new Prussian liturgy. From the 
learned compiler, we learn, that, as far as probable conjectures can guide us, we have 
here the music of the early church. 

+ Even in St. Peter’s, if the Pope officiate or preside, his own choir accompanies 
him, and the organ is silent. During the elevation at the papal high mass, the trum- 
pets play a delicate harmony. 
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having become more melodious without losing its depth and 
solemnity. ‘The works of the Italian masters, Farin the seven- 
teenth and the earlier ‘ay of the eighteenth century, furnish the 
best and purest models of this kind of composition. Gradually, 
however, the profound and learned style of the old musicians 
disappeared, and the music of the church became almost as light 
and airy as that of the theatre.* The same thing has taken place 
in Germany; and the sacred music of the great composers of that 
country—even of Haydn and Mozart~—is polluted by the levity 
of the stage. Without multiplying instances, it is sufficient to 
refer to Haydn’s eighth mass, in B flat, in which the Sanctus is 
a very lively jig; and to his twelfth mass in E flat, (a most ela- 
borate, and, in many parts, sublime work) in which the prayer, 
Dona nobis pacem, is also a jig in presto time, requiring the 
words to be gabbled with the volubility of one of Rossini’s buffo 
songs. Mozart did not possess Haydn's jocose temperament; 
but his masses are even more theatrical, containing passages full 
of voluptuous langour and earthly passion. ‘The masses of these 
great composers being much used in this country, care ought to 
be taken to select the least exceptionable of them in these re- 
spects. Generally speaking, the masses used in our chapels are 
too modern. ‘The works of the Augustan age of the Italian 
music, from the time of Carissimi to that of Jomelli—including 
those of Durante, Leo, Clari, Steffani, Martini, and Pergolesi— 
afford inexhaustible treasures which are almost entirely neglected. 

Mr. Hogarth’s biographical sketch of the last-mentioned com- 
poser, is written in his happiest style. 


“The last of the composers who may be considered as belonging to 
this period, was Giovanni Battista Perco.est, who was born in the 
neighbourhood of Naples, in 1704. He received the usual musical edu- 
cation of the time, but early showed a dislike to the intricacies of learned 
counterpoint, and a love of 0% melody. After leaving the Conser- 


vatorio, or music-school, at which he had been placed, he received instruc- 
tions from Vinci, in vocal composition. His first productions were comic 
operas, one of which, the Serva Padrona, was in great favour-through- 
out Italy, for many years. In 1735, he was engaged to compose the 
music of Metastasio’s Olimpiade, for Rome, and ma alt a work of ex- 
quisite beauty, But by some strange caprice on the part of the Roman 
public, it was very coldly received ; while another opera, by Duni, an 
inferior composer, was applauded to the skies. Duni himself, who was a 





* The following paragraph lately appeared in a Parisian Journal. ‘ Toutes les 
célébrités de la musique assistaient, le jour de la Toussaint, & Saint-Roch, pour 
entendre une messe d’une composition nouvelle; l’église était pleine au point qu’on 
ne pouvait plus se remuer. On a remarqué un Credo arrangé sur les differents motifs 
de nos opéras les plus en vogue.” “ Décidemment,” adds the writer sarcastically, “ il 
faudra avoir sa chaise 4 Saint Roch comme on a sa loge aux Italiens,” 
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man of a candid and generous spirit, as well as a good musician, was 
ashamed of the treatment Pergolesi had received ; and not only expressed 
his honest indignation in strong language, but, exerted himself to pro- 
mote the success of his rival's opera, though without effect ; and Pergo- 
lesi, disappointed and mortified, returned to Naples. After some time, 
he Sarhed bis attention to sacred music, and was prevailed upon to com- 
pose a mass and vespers fora festival at Rome. These productions were 
heard with enthusiasm, and their reception was some consolation for his 
former treatment in that city. Whether, however, from infirmity of 
constitution, or from the effect of that treatment on his sensitive mind, 
his health rapidly declined, and he soon fell into a confirmed consump- 
tion. He retired to a small house at Torre del Greco, on the sea-side, 
where he lingered for a short time, and expired at the age of thirty-three. 
It was while in this retreat, and on the verge of the grave, that he com- 
posed those works which have especially contributed to render his name 
immortal :—the cantata of Orfeo e Euridice, the Salve Regina, and above 
all, the Stabat Mater, that divine emanation of an afflicted and purified 
spirit. 

” The death of Pergolesi excited throughout Italy deep sorrow; a 
feeling which at Rome was mingled with unavailing regret for the injus- 
tice which had been done him. The Olimpiade was again brought out 
with the utmost magnificence, and received with enthusiasm by the same 
public, who, two short years before, had listened to it with a coldness 
which withered the young composer's hopes, and probably brought him 
to an untimely grave. This opera was first performed in England in 
1742. It was received with much applause, and frequently repeated ; 
but it was obliged to give way to the more powerful and energetic music, 
afterwards composed for the same drama, by Jomelli. 

“ Pergolesi’s sacred music is distinguished by the natural and expressive 
strain of its melody, and the simplicity of its construction. Every thing 
in it has the appearance of the utmost ease, and yet it is that sort of ease 
which is the perfection of art, and is attained only by the highest genius. 
If the heavenly Stabat Mater has a fault, it is, perhaps, a. certain degree 
of monotony arising from the unvarying uniformity of the sentiment 
which pervades it. But this objection (if it is one,) belongs properly to 
the poetry, the expression of which is faithfully echoed by the music. 
Many beautiful pieces of Pergolesi’s are found in modern collections, 
particularly that of Latrobe; and some of them are ny ae | heard at 
our performances of sacred music. If the opinion be correct, that 
musical elaboration has reached its height, and that there is a tendency 
to return to the simplicity of former times, one consequence of this ten- 
dency will be a revival of the popularity of Pergolesi."—P. 181-183. 


The following is Mr. Hogarth’s account of the Reguiem of 
Mozart :— 


“The celebrated Requiem was the last of his works. One day, it is 
said, he received a visit from a stranger, apparently of some considera- 
tion, who said that a person of rank who had lost a dear relative, was 
desirous of commemorating that event by the performance of a solemn 
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service, for which he requested Mozart to compose a Requiem. Mozart 
engaged to execute the work in a month; and, on the stranger desiring 
to know the price he set upon it, mentioned a hundred ducats, which the 
visitor laid upon the table, and disappeared. Mozart remained lost in 
thought for some time ; he then suddenly called for pen, ink, and paper, 
and in spite of his wife's entreaties, began to write. For several days 
he wrote day and night with unabated ardour; but his feeble constitu- 
tion was unable to support such efforts. One morning he fell down 
senseless, and was obliged to suspend his labour. Some days after, when 
his wife was endeavouring to divert him from his gloomy forebodings, he 
said to her, “ I am certain that I am writing this Requiem for myself—it 
will be my funeral service ;” and it was impossible to remove this im- 
pression from his mind. As he went on, he felt his strength diminish 
from day to day, and the scere advanced slowly. At the month’s end, 
the stranger again appeared, and asked for the Requiem. Mozart said he 
had found himself unable to keep his word, and requested another month; 
adding, that the work had interested him more than he had expected, 
and that he had extended it beyond his original design. ‘In that case,’ 
said the stranger, ‘it is but just to increase the remuneration ; here are 
fifty ducats more.’ Mozart, in astonishment, begged to know who he 
was; but this information he declined to communicate, but said he should 
return in a month. Mozart called one of his servants, and ordered him 
to follow this extraordinary personage, and endeavour to find out who he 
was; but the servant returned without being able to trace him. Poor 
Mozart, in a state of mind at once enfeebled and excited, imagined that 
the stranger was some supernatural being, sent to warn him of his ap- 
proaching end, and applied himself to the Requiem with greater ardour 
than ever. During his labour he was seized with frequent fainting fits, 
and reduced to the most extreme debility. On the day of his death, he 
desired the score to be brought to his bed. ‘Was I not right,’ he said 
to his afflicted wife,‘ when I assured you that it was for myself that I 
was composing this Requiem ?’ At the end of the month the stranger 
returned, and found that the work was still unfinished, but its author was 
no more. 

“The Requiem was afterwards completed by Sussmayer, a composer 
of considerable eminence, who was a friend of Mozart's family. The 
circumstances under which this work was composed, and the state in 
which it was when Mozart's pen was arrested by death, have occasioned 
at different times a good deal of controversy in Germany ; but the matter 
has not been fully cleared up. In the year 1827, an edition of the 
Requiem was published by André, a respectable music-publisher at 
Offenbach, the preface to which contains all the information on the sub- 
ject that can now be obtained. From M. André’s statements it would 
appear, that the person by whom Mozart was employed to compose this 
work, was a Count Waldseck, who, having lost his wife, took it into his 
head not to obtain, but to pretend to compose, a Requiem to her memory ; 
that he determined to procure a composition of which the reputed author- 
ship would do him credit; and that his steward was Mozart's mysterious 
visitant. M. André’s evidence amounts to a presumption, and nothing 
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more, that this might have been the case ; but the truth will now probably 
never be ascertained. 

« After Mozart's death, his widow begged Sussmayer to examine and 
put in order his manuscripts, which were in great confusion; and the 
unfinished Requiem being among them, she requested him to complete it, 
which he accordingly did. It appears from a letter written by her to 
M. André, in answer to some inquiries made by him, that the movements, 
from the beginning down to the Dies ire were completed by Mozart; 
but that of the subsequent movements, viz., the Dies ire, the Tuba mirum 
spargens sonum, the Rea tremende majestatis, the Recordare, and the 
Confutatis, Mozart had only made a sketch or outline, consisting of the 
principal voice parts, with indications of the most prominent effects in 
the instrumental accompaniments; and that the voice parts had been 
filled up, and the instrumental score completed, by Sussmayer. In M. 
André’s edition, he has distinguished, as far as possible, by means of 
marks, the original work of Mozart from Sussmayer’s additions. 

“Tt is deeply to be regretted, that Mozart was prevented from com- 
pleting this most pathetic and impressive of all his productions. No 
unpleasant feeling of uncertainty, indeed, can subsist as to its entire 
authenticity ; because, independently of all other proof, the music itself 
furnishes internal evidence that every idea it contains flowed from the 
mind of Mozart himself, and that what remained to be done consisted of 
remplissage—a task which a skilful musician could execute in precise 
conformity with the clearly indicated intentions of the author. But had 
he lived, he would have given the work a conclusion worthy of its great- 
ness, the want of which has rendered it necessary to finish by a repetition 
of the opening movement with different words.”—P. 252-255. 


We never read musical commentaries with much pleasure, 
until we met with those in the Morning Chronicle, which are 
ascribed, we believe correctly, to the pen of Mr. Hogarth. The 
unaffected elegance of expression, the sound taste, the exten- 
sive acquaintance with the science of music, and the enthusiastic 
appreciation of its charms, by which those contributions are dis- 
tinguished, have justly earned for them the highest rank in the 
critical literature of the day. ‘The work now before us com- 
prises several of these masterly compositions, which we have 
perused again and again with fresh delight. The following 
remarks upon Beethoven will, we conceive, justify the praise we 
have bestowed upon Mr. Hogarth’s taste and general style. 


« Asa musician, Beethoven must be classed along with Handel, Haydn, 
and Mozart. He alone is to be compared to them in the magnitude of 
his works, and their influence on the state of the art. Though he has 
written little in the department to which Handel devoted all the energies 
of his mind, yet his spirit, more than that of any other composer, is akin 
to that of Handel. In his music there is the same gigantic grandeur of 
conception, the same breadth and simplicity of design, and the same 
absence of minute finishing and petty details. In Beethoven's harmonies, 
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the masses of sound are equally large, ponderous, and imposing, as those 
of Handel, while they have a deep and gloomy character peculiar to him- 
self. As they swell in our ears, and grow : Acer and darker, they are 
like the lowering storm-cloud, on which we gaze till we are startled by 
the flash, and appalled by the thunder which bursts from its bosom. 
Such effects he has especially produced in his wonderful symphonies ; 
they belong to the tone of his mind, and are without a parallel in the 
whole range of music. Even where he does not wield the strength of 
a great orchestra,—in his instrumental concerted pieces, his quartets, his 
trios, and his sonatas for the piano-forte, there is the same broad and 
massive harmony, and the same wild, unexpected, and startling effects. 
Mingled with these, in his orchestral as well as his chamber music, there 
are strains of melody inexpressibly impassioned and ravishing ;—strains 
which do not saree please, but dissolve in pleasure; which do not 
merely move, but overpower with emotion. Of these divine melodies, a 
remarkable feature is their extreme simplicity : a few notes, as artless as 
those of a national air, are sufficient to awake the most exquisite feel- 
ings. 

“ The music of Beethoven is stamped with the peculiarities of the man. 
When slow and tranquil in its movement, it has not the placid composure 
of Haydn, or the sustained tenderness of Mozart; but it is grave, and 
full of deep and melancholy thought. When rapid, it is not brisk or 
lively, but agitated and changeful,—full of “ sweet and bitter fancies,”— 
of storm and sunshine,—of barsts of passion sinking into the subdued 
accents of grief, or relieved by transient gleams of hope or joy. There 
are movements, indeed, to which he gives the designation of scherzoso, 
or playful; but this playfulness is as unlike as possible to the constitu- 
tional jocularity to which Haydn loved to give vent in the finales of his 
symphonies and quartets. If, ina movement of this kind, Beethoven 
sets out in a tone of gaiety, his mood changes involuntarily,— the smile 
fades away, as it were, from his features,—and he falls into a train of 
sombre ideas, from which he ever and anon recovers himself, as if with 
an effort, and from a recollection of the nature of his subject. The rapid 
scherzos, which he has substituted for the older form of the minuet, are 
wild, impetuous, and fantastic ; they have often the air of that violent and 
fitful vivacity to which gloomy natures are liable; their mirth may be 
compared to that of the bacchanalian effusion of the doomed Caspar. 


They contain, however, many of Becthoven’s most original and beautiful - 


conceptions ; and are strikingly illustrative of the character of his mind. 
The works composed by Beethoven in the latter part of his life, are not 
so generally known or relished as his earlier productions. These earlier 
compositions are clear in design, and so broad and simple in their effects, 
that, when they receive justice from the performers, they at once strike 
every one who is susceptible of the influence of music. In his more 
recent works, his meaning is obscure, and, in many instances, incompre- 
hensible. He has cast away all established models, and not only thrown 
his movements into new and unprecedented forms, but has introduced 
the same degree of novelty into all their details. The phrases of his melody 
are new; his harmonies are new ;_ his disposition of parts is new; and 
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his sudden changes of time, of measure, and of key, are frequently not 
explicable on any received principles of the art. 

«« The imagination is defined by metaphysicians as the faculty which 
enables us to create new forms, by throwing the parts of existing objects 
into new combinations ;* but, in order that the new creation may be 
comprehensible, all its parts must be previously familiar to the mind. The 
wildest imagination, in forming the 

Gorgons, and hydras, and chimeras dire, 


of the poets, can only compose them of parts, all of which exist in nature, 
but which nature has never placed in such fearful collocation. Originality 
in the arts consists in the novelty of the combinations into which the 
artist throws known materials. ‘The architect, for example, creates an 
edifice entirely new inits general aspect, by a new disposition.of those 
objects which are held to be constituent parts of all buildings of its 
class. Whatever may be its magnitude or complexity, its porticos, its 
pediments, its pillars, its pilasters, must all be modelled according to 
forms and proportions which are prescribed by the rules of the art. If 
each of these. parts is properly introduced with a-view to its particular 
function, and also with a view to the site and purpose of the building, 
the architecture will be pure and beautiful: if the parts are so combined 
as to produce a general aspect different from that of any existing edifice, 
the architecture will be original. If the architect, in the wantonness of 
imagination, throw together the elementary parts of the architecture of 
different orders, different ages, and different countries,—if he blend the 
Grecian portico, the Gothic arch, the cupola, the minaret, he will pro- 
duce an architectural “chimera,” which, however monstrous, may possess a 
certain wild and fantastic beauty, like the fictions of the poets, or arabesques 
of the painters: But endeavour to imagine a building, which shall be 
new in all its parts as well as its entire form,—a building not composed of 
the parts belonging to any order of architecture ; and, if it is possible to 
imagine such a thing, it will be a mere mass of deformity. There are 
many styles in music; but every composition, whatever may be its style, 
in order to be beautiful or expressive, must consist of those elementary 
phrases of melody, or harmonic combinations, the beauty or expression 
of which the listener has already felt; and the originality of the work 
will depend on the novelty of the forms into which these elements are 
thrown. 

“ Natnre herself has dictated the simple forms of melody; and that 
which constitutes “ the concord of sweet sounds,” is fixed by immutable 





*“ The province of conception is to present us with an exact transcript of what we 
have formerly felt and perceived ; that of imagination, to make a selection of qualities 
and of circumstances from a variety of different objects, and, by combining and dis- 
posing these, to form a new creation of its own.”—* An uncommon degree of ima- 
gination constitutes poetical genius; a talent, which, although chiefly displayed in 
poetical composition, is also the foundation of (though not precisely in the same 
manner) of various other arts.””— A cultivated taste, combined with a creative ima- 
gination, constitutes genius in the fine arts. Without taste, imagination could pro- 
duce only a random analysis and combination of our conceptions; and without 
imagination, taste would be destitute of the faculty of invention.” —Ducaip Stewart. 
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laws.- ‘Caprice, and the love of change, may lead to arbitrary deviations 
from these principles, but such deviations are always temporary, and end 
in a return to the natural standards of taste. It was by listening to the 
beautiful, but hitherto neglected popular airs, which had been sung for ages 
among the hills and valleys of thetr country, that the Italian musicians of 
the sixteenth century formed that school of melody “ which enchants the 
world ;” and it is by digging deeper into the rich mine of national song, 
that the most modern composers have discovered inexhaustible stores of 
the materials of melody. Beethoven's most beautiful works draw much of 
the originality of their character from the traits of national song with 
which they abound. But when he has attempted, in his latest produc- 
tions, to attain originality by an entire novelty in his’ musical phrases 
themselves, he has failed in his object of giving delight, because he has 

resented objects, the forms of which do not pre-exist in the mind of the 
istener, associated with the ideas of beauty or expression. A piece of 
music, entirely constructed in this manner, would be analogous to a build- 
ing destitute of the elementary forms of architecture. The one would be 
a fit residence for the king of a tribe of African savages ; the other would 
be a suitable entertainment for his ears. But none of Beethoven's works 
are entirely constructed in this way. Even in those which appear the 
most extravagant and incomprehensible——in which we can neither dis- 
cover a regular form, nor an intelligible design,—and which contain 
phrases and passages which convey no ideas either of melody or harmony, 
we are ever and anon enchanted with both melody and harmony of the 

urest, simplest, and most exquisite kind; and we regret that so much 
beaney should be mingled with what we cannot help feeling to be actual 
deformity. 

“ But it will be said, music of an original character is never appreciated 
at first. The works of Haydn and Mozart, and the earlier compositions 
of Beethoven himself, which are now in general favour, were, in their 
novelty, looked upon as strange and extravagant. ‘This, however, arose 
from these works being more complex in their forms, and demanding 
nore skilful execution than their precursors. The bounds of melody were 
enlarged by the development of the powers of instruments; and the 
growing skill of performers enabled them not only to execute passages 
that formerly would have been deemed impossible, but to untwist the most 
complicated chains of harmony. For such performers as these, the works 
we speak of were composed, and by such they were comprehended and 
relished from the first. But, in the hands of ordinary performers, a con- 
certed vocal piece, a quartet, or a symphony of one of those composers, 
was amere mass of confusion; and, as they themselves could neither 
perform it nor understand it, it was, of course, equally incomprehensible 
to their audience. Wherever, however, these pieces were really performed, 
they were instantly understood. Innumerable amateurs are now able‘to 
execute them with more correctness and effect than the ordinary profes- 
sional artists of the period when they appeared: and they give delight to 
every one whose musical taste has received the most moderate cultivation ; 
because their elementary phrases, though drawn from a greater-variety of 
sources, and more varied in their combinations than before, already have 
VOL. I.—NO. I. K 
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their t) in the mind of the hearer, and thus instantly excite the. feel- 
ing of beauty. The extreme naturalness of Beethoven's melody, we 
have already had occasion to point ont as a peculiar feature of his most 
admired works; drid hence it arises, that there is no music, belonging to 
the highest departrhent of the art in its modern state; more easily 

hended, and more powerfully felt by a promiscuous assembly. There is 
thus no analogy between the case of the compositions in question, arid the 
latest works of Beethoven. The truth appears to be, that, in consequence 
of his total exclusion from the audible world during his latter years, not 
only must his mind have been deprived of that constant supply of new 
ideas, derived from the hearing of actual sounds, which is the daily food 
of the imagination, but the ideas accumulated during his earlier years 
must have gradually faded away from his memory. 

«Tf, then, the view. which we have taken of the later works of Bee- 
thoven is correct, it seems less probable that they will gradually gain 
—- than that they will fall into oblivion ; leaving, however, enough 

shind them to secure the undying fame of their author. 

“It is in his symphonies that the powers of Beethoven's genius are 
miost fully displayed. The symphony in C minor stands alone and un- 
rivalled ; and the Sinfonia Pastorale is probably the finest piece of de- 
scriptive music in existence. Every movement of this charming work is 
@ scene, and every scene is full of the most beautiful images of rural 
nature and rural life. We feel the freshness of a summer morning. We 
hear the rustling of the breeze, the waving of the woods, the cheerful 
notes of birds, and cries of animals. We stray along the margin of a 
meandering brook, and listen to the murmuring of its waters. € join 
a group of villagers, keeping holiday with joyous songs and dances. The 
sky grows dark, the thunder growls, and a storm bursts on the alarmed 
rustics, whose cries of dismay are heard amidst the strife of the elements. 
The clouds pass away ; the muttering of the thunder is moré and more dis- 
tant; all becomes quiet and placid; and the stillness is broken by the 
pastoral song of gratitude. Nothing can be more beautiful or more true 
to nature than every part of this representation: It requires no key, no 
explanation, but places every image before the mind with a distinctness 
which neither poetry nor painting could surpass, and with a beauty 
which neither of them could equal. 

“In his chamber compositions—his quintets, quartets, and trios, for 
bowed instruments, and especially in his splendid series of works for the 
piano-forte — Beethoven has left to the amateurs of music an inexhaustible 
fund of delight. He has shown that this instrument has powers which 
it was not formerly imagined to possess, and has made it the means of pro- 
ducing effects which neither those who have preceded, nor those who have 
followed him, have been able to reach. 

“ Beethoven's greatest vocal composition is the musical drama, or ora- 
torio, The Mount of Olives. Some parts of this work are more in the 
theatrical than the ecclesiastical style, and some of the scenes would re- 
quire a ner to give ~— full os — it bears the 
impress is mig enius:; The gloomy sounds of the openin 
symphony, sinking into op eral broken nar, fe the slow and | 
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strokes of the drum, are sufficient to banish every wandering thought, to 
fill the most indifferent auditor with awe, and to prepare his mind for the 
strain, so full of woe, which expresses the passion of the Redeemer. In 
the original form of the piece, the Divine Person himself is supposed to 
speak this language of intense suffering ; but this, though not inconsistent 
with continental notions, is very properly viewed in a different light in 
England. This passage, therefore, is delivered in the third person, so 
as to be a description, by another, of the agony it is meant to express ; 
and the design of the author is necessarily sacrificed to a right sense of 
religious decorum. Considered as a drama, containing scenes of intense 
interest, and full of the deepest feeling, The Mount of Olives leaves 
nothing to be desired ; but, when heard in a church, it wants the sus- 
tained gravity and solemnity of the ecclesiastical style. Almost the only 
parts of it, indeed, which really belong to that style, are the instrumental 
symphony at the commencement, and the concluding chorus, ‘ Hallelujah 
to the Father, which is full of sublime simplicity.’—pp. 346-56. 

Mr. Hogarth’s book supersedes every work of the same kind 
in our language. It condenses within one elegantly printed 
volume, every thing concerning the History of Music, which 
an amateur, or even a professor, would wish to know; it is 
wholly free from pedantry and the jargon of the schools, and is 
calculated, more than any oe geen of which we possess any 
knowledge, to diffuse through the country a taste for that “ only 
one of all the arts,” which, according to Montesquieu, “ does not 
corrupt the mind.” 





Art. VI.— England in 1835 ; being a Series of Letters written to 
Friends in Germany, during a residence in London, and Ex- 
cursions into the Provinces. By Frederick Von Raumer, 
Professor of History at the University of Berlin, author of the 
“‘ History of the Hohenstaufen ;” of the “ History of Europe 
from the end of the Fifteenth Century ;” of ‘ Illustrations of 
the History of the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries,” 
&e. &e. ranslated from the German by Sarah Austin. 
3 Vols. 8vo. London, 1886. 

EW names are more celebrated on the Continent than that 
of Frederick Von Raumer. The historical volumes which 
he has produced, especially his work on the Emperors of the 

House of Hohenstaufen, have long since raised him to the highest 

rank on the splendid roll of German literature. But his labours 

have not been confined to the department of history, He com- 
meneed his career at an early age, in the civil service of the 

Prussian Government, and subsequently through a variety 

of offices, which have given him more’ than ordinary expérience 
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in all matters relating to the difficult science of political economy, 
blended with every question which can arise in the internal ad- 
ministration of a highly civilized country. From the chamber 
of the Kurmark he was promoted to the presidency of the board 
for managing the royal domains at Wusterhausen, near Berlin ; 
thence he was removed to the office of the then minister of finance, 
the Prince Von Hardenberg, who received him into his house, 
admitted him to familiar intercourse, and entrusted him with the 
transaction of affairs of the highest importance. The trammels 
of official life being, however, but little in accordance with the 
natural independence of such an intellect as that of Von Raumer, 
he obtained permission to spend some time in Germany, Switzer- 
land, and Italy. Upon his return to Berlin, he was appointed 
Professor of Political Science; but the doctrines which at that 
period (1819) be we at the Prussian Court, being inconsistent 
with the liberal principles of the new professor—principles from 
which no hope of advancement, or apprehension of disgrace, 
could ever induce him to deviate—he confined himself to lectures 
on history, statistics, and public law. 

When we say that Raumer’s political principles have been and 
continue still to be of a liberal character, we do not intend to 


ascribe to him any of those —— notions of government, 


for instance, which were propagated by the disciples of Jahn, and 
other German fraternities, who are for hastening at once into all 
the abysses of sanguinary revolutions. Jt has been his fate often to 
stand alone amid the conflicts in which parties of every shade 
have been involved upon the Continent. In Prussia, he has been 
a firm and an admirable advocate of all that is free and wise in 
the system of internal policy adopted by the reigning sovereign 
of that kingdom; but, although a sincere royalist, that is to say, 
a friend to the monarchical principle of government, he has always 
held, that it could not be’ permanently or safely carried out 
through all its legitimate consequences, unless it was assisted 
by the machinery of free institutions, by a perfect code of educa- 
tion, and a well-regulated press. We cannot, of course, .agree 
with him in thinking that the press should be subject to a censor- 
ship: but even on this point he is greatly in advance of many 
persons in his own country, for he holds that the censorship 
ought only to remain until the people shall be sufficiently edu- 
cated to be able to form their own opinions upon public affairs, 
and that, in the meantime, the restrictions upon it should be 
gradually relaxed. 

It has been Raumer’s peculiar good fortune, arising, no doubt, 
from the implicit confidence reposed in his integrity by the monarch . 
whom he serves, that he has been allowed to occupy a kind of 
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neutral, or rather, indeed, of opposition ground, with reference 
to several measures which have been, of late years, proposed and 
earried into effect in. Prussia. It is manifestly the habit of his 
mind to speak out’ freely on all subjects. Such freedom is the 
privilege of able and sagacious minds, and the privilege cannot 
but be respected, even in nations where no tribune exists, because 
the attribute of good sense, in which it originates, is the best 
guarantee that it shall not be abused. Raumer’s history of the 
* Downfall of Poland,” which was first printed in the ‘ Historical 
Annual” for 1831, is full of sympathy in the misfortunes of that 
deeply injured nation, whose cry against the oppressor is now 
resounding through the world. This work, together with his 
manly protest against the severity with which the law of censor- 
ship has been recently administered in Prussia, display, in bril- 
liant colours, as well the inflexible honesty of his character, as 
the oy feeling and true wisdom by which his great talents are 
ected. 

We have made these observations with respect to Raumer’s 
personal career, in order to let the reader at once understand 
the weight that ought to be ascribed to the commentaries which 
this traveller has made upon the many important political ques- 
tions reviewed by. him during the six months he spent in pd 
kingdoms, in the year 1835. A writer more free. from pre- 

eared in this 
or in any other country. He has judged of ever thing for him- 
self, after having taken extraordinary pains to make himself 
thoroughly acquainted with his subject. He appears to have 
studied with unwearied care whole libraries of Parliamentary 
debates, reports of committees, financial accounts, and docu- 
ments of every kind from which he could derive authentic infor- 
mation. Having filled his mind with the details, and haviag 
further enlightened it by personal inquiry and examination where- 
ever the occasion seemed to require them, he ascends boldly to 
the intellectual summits, whence he has been accustomed to sur- 
vey all the actions and deliberations of mankind, and pronounces 
his sentence-in language that disdains compromise with any party. 
Opinions so formed, and so delivered, are worthy of being 
rinted in gold, and preserved amongst our most sacred archives. 
They are of inestimable value in a nation torn by religious 
discord, and long afflicted by the most barbarous systems of 
government, whose basis has uniformly been composed of bigotry, 
suspicion, treachery, cupidity, unrelenting tyranny, and remorse- 
less crime. ' 
Let us hear the plain good sense of Raumer, contending against 


judice of every description has never, perhaps, ap 
y 
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some absentee Irish politician, almost the very first hour the 
stranger lands in England. 


“ J breakfasted yesterday with Mrs. A——. We fell upon Irish 
affairs. A gentleman said that the rule of Prussia over her Catholic 
subjects was tranquil and undisturbed, only because she was a military 
despotism. I replied, that from the first existence of Prussia as a king- 
dom, to the present hour, not a single sword had been drawn against 
the Catholics; that, on the contrary, they had been conciliated by 
justice, charity, confidence, and a scrupulous equality in the treatment 
of them and of the Protestants. In Ireland, on the contrary, where 
this system had not been pursued, a large armed force had, for.centuries, 
been absolutely indispensable to the preservation of the country, ~ 

“ In despotic states, he continued, it may be possible to make such 
concessions to the Catholics without danger, but in constitutional states 
it is not so: England is not Prussia. 

“ T replied, that the Prussians did not feel the despotism he talked 
of, and that no such complaints were heard among them as were con- 
stantly uttered by the Irish. I added, that while I denied the despotism 
of Prussia, I could just as little admit the justice of the reproach he 
threw on constitutional governments; that I was convinced it was 
perfectly possible for them to grant the vast benefit of religious tolera- 
tion, whenever they should come to a just view of the subject,”--Vol. I. 


page 14. 

The precious “ fair trial” Government finds no mercy from 
this clear-sighted and unsophisticated politician. 

* For some days to come I cannot reckon on seeing or speaking to 
any body. The political crisis occupies all minds. Next Monday the 
affair will probably be decided. It is certainly not difficult to blow up 
the present ministry, but very difficult to form a new one that will last. 
Peel stands alone, and a man of such distinguished talents cannot be 
displaced without a loss to the country. But his colleagues, who, as 
they pretend, are now anxious to effect those measures which all their 
lives they have stigmatized as destructive, are neither entitled to be 
trusted, nor to be considered as statesmen in any high sense of the 
word. On the other hand, the moderate Whigs can reckon on no 
large or permanent majority, in case the Tories and Radicals should eom- 
bine against them. The number of the Radicals of bad character in 
Parliament is very small; the others ask for no more than-we Prussians 
are so happy as already to possess. The danger, “ the crisis,” has been 
brought on by the manner in which the king dismissed the Melbourne 
ministry, which, as far as form is concerned, it would be difficult to 


justify. 
a ee * * * *  & 

“ The stratagem. which was employed to show the complete differ- 
ence of the present Irish Tithe Bill from the former, could deceive no 
unprejudiced person. This isolated measure will not tranquillize Ire- 
Jand ; the evil must be thoroughly remedied ; and it is obvious to every 
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man in what that consists. The Irish were originally oppressed and mal- 
treated mainly because they were Tories; and now that the modern Whigs 
are willing to repair the injuries of their ancestors, the English Tories 
justify the injustice of their former adversaries, and regard it as the 
Palladium of religion and of the State. What changes and what con- 
fusion !—in words, names, opinions and facts !”—Vol. I. pp. 15-17. 

M. von Raumer dwells at some length upon the ibility 
of a coalition between Sir Robert Peel and the leaders of the 
Whigs at the time of the late Lord Spencer’s death, if matters 
hat toms managed with due discretion by the secret advisers of 
the king on that occasion. No person conversant with the state 
of parties in this empire could have formed any notion of the 
kind, unless he felt persuaded that he could reckon upon an ex- 
tent of apostacy on the part of the Whigs, of which their pre- 
vious history had furnished no example. That certain individuals, 
who called themselves Whigs, were about that period well disposed 
to form a cabinet, which should comprise the names of Lord 
Stanley, Sir James Graham, Lord Brougham, Sir Robert Peel, 
Lord rncliffe, and others of that stamp, we are prepared 
to believe. Very intelligible hints of some such amalgama- 
tion had been thrown out in the Essnbongh Review, as well 
as in other publications of a less imposing character, calculated 
to try how the public pulse would answer to an experiment 
of that description. e attempt wholly failed. It was not 


merely an error of judgment, but a revolt against pringiple, 


which tended seriously to impair the influence of Lord Mel- 
bourne’s first ministry. To that most indiscreet, and very sus- 
picious proceeding, his Lordship was certainly no party. He is 
too high-minded a man, too faithful to his friends, too deeply 
attached to his country, its freedom and its glory, to think for 
one moment of purchasing power at the expense of personal 
honour. Lord John Russell, we are confident, would have been 
found equally inaccessible to any intrigue likely to brand his fore- 
head with the title of tergiversator. Indeed, we know not a 
single member of the present Cabinet, who, as far as we may be 
permitted to judge them from our own knowledge, and their 
ublic acts, would have joined in any such patch-work as M. von 
umer seems to have thought practicable in the November of 
1834, 

Sir Robert Peel must be admitted upon all hands, to be a 
ready and accurate man of business in office; a clear, often an 
eloquent, and oven a plausible debater, in the House of Com- 
mons, perfectly skilled in Parliamentary tactics, a fair and even 
a generous opponent, gifted with great talents, indefatigable in 


his attention to public affairs, and a perfect master of every 
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subject on which he delivers his sentiments. But it will be the 
disagreeable duty of history to add, that he never. appears to 
have had the slightest consciousness of principle. He is wholly 
destitute of the faculty which enables the accomplished statesman: 
to see, even though dimly, before, as well as around and behind 
him. . One should have thought, that while he was Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland, he must have become acquainted with a great 
variety of circumstances which would have demonstrated to him 
the utter ne pera f of preventing us Catholics from speedily 
spurning the yoke of the penal laws. Had he even an ordinary 

egree of sagacity, he must have seen with his own eyes, that 
our accumulating numbers, our growing wealth, our hourly in- 
creasing intelligence would, by the mere force of moral action, 
have dissipated every distinction between us and our fellow-sub- 
jects of the Protestant denomination. But to the palpable oper- 
ation of these active agents of revolution, Mr. Peel was incura- 
bly blind, Session es session served only to exhibit his igno- 
rance of our condition, until at length we sent forth a simul- 
taneous shout for liberty, which was not to be resisted. 

How happened it that the same man who had-won his way to 
power by the energy which he displayed in opposing our claims, 
subsequently took his station among those who were the first to 
yield to them? He had no principle. He was the advocate of 
party. He was the champion of an ascendancy which had no 
foundation in the natural order of things. He was an instru- 
ment of passion, not the child of wisdom. He saw through a 
glass which caused the rays of light to diverge from objects upon 
which they should have been concentrated, and the consequence 
was, that from the moment he presented to the House of Com- 
mons the Bill for our Emancipation, he fell into a train of incon- 
sistencies from which he shall never escape, even were his life 
extended over fifty generations. 

The same want of foresight, the same subservience to passion, 
the same narrow zeal for party interests, precluded him from the 
knowledge that reform was the immediate corollary of the Catholic 
Bill; and that from the momentum, which the. force of public 
opinion had acquired in the career of revision and reparation, 
the one became even less possible to be resisted than the other. 
Nevertheless, Sir Robert Peel waited to the last on the beach, 
attempting to stay, with his hand, the waters which were coming 
in upon him, and it was not till the tempest blackened the air, 
and the surges flung their foam upon his head, that he acknow- 
ledged the necessity of retiring. And yet, a few short years after 
this—short in the history of a nation—the man who fought with 
his utmost strength against every measure of reform, no matter 
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how trivial, had the ae once ‘more to assume office, which he 
knew he could not hold for’ six months, unless he became a re- 
former. Accordingly, a reformer he promised to become} but 
nobody believed him sincere,—and he fell from the pinnacle of 
power, never to ascend it again. 

With such a temporizing politician as this, it isa great mistake on: 
the part of Raumer, to suppose that such men as Lord Melbourne, 
Lord Landsdowne, Lérd Palmerston, and Sir John Hobhouse, 
could ever sit in cabinet. As to Lord Stanley, subsequent events 
have shewn that his refusal to join the government of Sir Robert 
Peel was founded upon no principle, but that of personal hers 
which forbade the patrician to act under the plebeian. His Lord- 
ship has proved himself as violent an anti-reformer, — in all 
matters relating to Ireland, as Sir Henry Hardinge himself. Of 
the temper which his political indiscretions and mortifications have 
begotten in his bosom, those may judge who have heard or read 
his speeches during the present session of Parliament. His 
avowal of his personal hatred of O’Connell, at a moment when 
he was sitting in judgment upon a false and abominable accusa- 
tion preferr against that inestimable patriot, whose efforts have 
done more for liberty in one year, than has ever been achieved, 
or even attempted, by the whole race of the Stanleys, disqualifies 
that noble lord for any station which requires the head and the 
heart of a statesman. 

Of a kindred mind with that of Lord Stanley, was the member 
of the Peel ministry, who, although “a very instructed man, and 
one of mild temper on other subjects,” thus expressed himself to 
Raumer :—“ We will grant the Catholics every thing, but we will 
have nothing to do with them; above all, we will not live with 
them!!” Let the Prussian’s commentary upon this charitable 
and discreet confession be placed beside it; and we defy any 
honest-hearted Englishman not to blush for the land which could 
have given birth to such an unrelenting spirit of tyranny. 


“ This granting, however, amounts, at last, only to this—that they 
will allow the poor Irish (on condition of maintaining the rich Protest- 
ant Church) to give their own money for the support of their own clergy 
and churches. The latter part of his expression implies a feeling of 
antipathy amounting to hate, which is more injurious and exasperating 
than the extortion of money; and which, God be praised, has either 
totally disappeared, or ak into perfect impotence in Germany.”--- 
Vol. I. p. 66. 


Well may Raumer give praise to God, that religious hate such 
as this has no rival in Germany, nor, indeed, any where else 
that we know of throughout the civilized, or even the savage 
world. And yet a ministry composed of all'such men as this in- 
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dividual, professed to conciliate Ireland! To eonciljate!—How 
just is the observation of Raumer :— 


“ The peculiar form of expression which certain nang tah Pacha 
the Christian doctrine,—-or rather, the differences created by 
confessions,—are, in their view, the primary object ; the fountain-head 
of that doctrine, the Gospel, the secondary one, _ Still more important 
in their “ree is that external coyrinnrne of ~ Church hm oe 
to them such large revenues. regard the property e 
Church as our nobles used to seek the sinecures in the cathedral 
chapters.”— Vol. I. p. 68. 


The following remarks shew how clearly the Prussian traveller 
understood at once the state of things in Ireland ; 


“ Tt remained Catholic and ro se, in gst nih Tolls shi 
hated English were Protestant asit Republican; it was as Conservative 
as even the Duke of Wellington could desire, For that reason was it 
so cruelly treated by the republican and puritanical tyrant Cromwell ; and 
private as well as ecclesjastical property were confiscated with scandal- 
ous injustice, not even on alleged theological grounds, but on political 
pretexts. (Charles II. did nothing for the redress of these. iniquitous 
acts; and the success of William III., so advantageous to the liberties 
of Europe, laid Ireland alone—Tory, Conservative Ireland—in chains. 
For a century the struggle endured; slowly and reluctantly did Eng- 
land concede something to the claims of. nature and of justice, while 
every step she set in this course was denounced by many as a danger- 
ous innovation—as the destruction of State, Church and Religion. At 
every step it was said that far too much had already been conceded. 
Too much? What, then, can explain the existence of such @ man as. 
O'Connell? Whence the possibility of the position oceupied—of the 
influence exercised by O'Connell ?—a demagogue of a shape and 
nitude such as .history never yet beheld, With the most powe j 
government in the world as his antagonist, a single man has become the 
counsellor, the trust, the roler of a people; the poor and hi volun- 
tarily giye to their advocate a salary larger than the King of England 
can afford to pay his ministers. That, reply some, is merely a conse- 
quence of the frenzy and revolutionary tendency of our days. Is this a 
satisfaetory answer? What, then, are the causes of this frenzy, and of 
this tendency? Has there been no irritation to account for the fever 
and delirium now so bitterly complained of? Wisdom, and justice, 
and moderation, alone can heal it; arbitrary, violent conduct certainl 
will not. Treat the Irish Catholics asthe Prussian Catholics are 

and O’Connell’s revolutionary fire, which you pretend is so vast and un- 
quenchable, is in that same moment extinct; instead of flame you will 
find but ashes, and the turbulent declaimer ‘will be reduced te order 
and to peace. 

“ In all.Demagogism there lies somewhat that is irregular, lawless, 
and indeed incealpelibie with law; and therefore it is one of the first 
and most important duties of all governments to check such deviations 
of the public mind, and to reduce them to the path of law and order. 
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But means conceived in so narrow and one-sided @ spirit,--so impotent, 
nay, 80 destructiye,—as those which, from the time of Elizabeth to the 
present day, have uniformly been applied to this evil in Ireland, must 
of necessity raise up O'Neills and O'Connelle, You knew my admira- 
tion for Elizabeth ; La all ante f verdin — 0 bender I can- 
not understand O'Neill ?---because I honour Wellingten, must I see in 
O’Connell an incarnate fiend ?”—Vol. I, p. 23, 


It is unnecessary for us to follow Raumer through his succinct 
and accurate history of the Tithe Question. It is written too 
plainly in letters of blood, upon all —o fields and valleys, 
and in the hearts of too many of our widows and orphans, ever, 
ever to be forgotten, with all the tremendous injustice and oppres- 
sion which it has produced, It will be sufficient. for our present 
purpose, to present the reader with the views which this enlighten- 
ed foreigner takes of the beneficent influence exercised by the 
Established Church BpoR the fortunes of Ireland, and of the 
principles upon which Von Raumer, if he possessed the power, 
would legislate for our country. 

“ The partiality, nay, the cruelty of the ruling English Protestants 
to the conquered Catholic Irish, is manifested, as in every thing else, 
in what relates to education. By a law of William III, Protestant 
education alone was tolerated; a Catholic who kept a school was liable 
to a fine of £20. or three months’ imprisonment. Thus, all public in- 
struction for the Catholics ceased, ignorance and barbarism flourished, 
and the object of making converts to Protestantism completely failed. 
Since that time much has been changed for the better; yet how much 
partiality and intolerance, how many subordinate objeets, are still up- 
held, even in our times, under the pretext of Christianity, with reference 
to churches and schools! In the year 1828, there were in Ireland about 
92,000 scholars belonging to the Established Church, 45,000 to the 
Presbyterians, and 408,000 to the Roman Catholics. Eight-elevenths of 
the schools had been undertaken by private persons, without the inter- 
ference of the Church or State, and must necessarily demand a suitable 
remuneration for the instruction given. Three-fi of the scholars 
were boys, and two-fifths girls. Since the government has made grants’ 
to support the schools, their zeal has increased. ‘There were applica- 
tions members of the Established Church, for 12 schools; from 
members of the Established Church and Presbyterians, for 2; from 
members of the Established Church, Presbyterians, and Roman Catholics, 
for'104; from Presbyterians and Catholics, for ’7; from Presbyterians 
alone, for 34; from Presbyterians and Catholics, for 93; and from 
Catholics alone, for 537 schools. 

“ Hence, we see not only the very great want of schools, but also the 
good-will and Christian concord and tolerance which prevail. 

“The last Report on Public Instruction in Ireland furnishes the 
following general results :— 

“ There belong to the Established Church 852,000 members, about 
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10 per cent. of the population; Presbyterians, 642,000, about 8 per 
cent.; other Dissenters, 21,000; Roman Catholics, 6,427,000, about 
80 per cent. of the population. 

“ The Established Church has 196 places for religious meetings, and 
1338 churches ; the Presbyterians, 452 churches; other Dissenters, 403 ; 
the Roman Catholics, 2105. 

“ In 539 places there is no parsonage-house; in 339 places there is 
no resident clergyman ; and 157 places have no divine worship at all. 

There appertain to the Established Church— 


Livings. Number of the Congregation, 
41 with Not any. 
99 0 1 to 20 
124 - 20 « 50 
160 . as 50 . 100 
, 224 “ 100 .« 200 4 
286 ” 200 «= 500 
209 o 500 . 1000 
139 o 1000. . 2000 
91 - 2000 . 5000 
12 above 5000 


There is matter enough in these few figures for instructive observa- 
tion and salutary resolves; and there. have been long debates in Parlia- 
ment, for many days and nights, on this subject. I confess (and why 
should I deny it?) that it gives me but little pleasure; I miss the 
elevated style of generous bold sincerity, and often find, or feel, incom- 
pleteness, secondary views, and subordinate objects: Some thi 
though insignificant, are ostentatiously put forward; and others, though 
important, are passed over. Every one is afraid of pronouncing the 
right word; every one endeavours to get something out of his adversary, 
which may bring the small majority to this or that side., Like Phedra 
to. Enome, they would then cry out to him who spoke the truth, 
‘ Thou saidst it; not I.’ And yet every unprejudiced person knew the 
truth long before. 

“ The commutation of tithes, and the application of the revenues of 
the Church, says one party, are different, and ought to be separated, for 
a more easy arrangement and legislation, and each of these subjects 
should be treated distinctly. No one would object to these and similar 
arguments for the management of affairs, if they contained the truth, and 
the whole truth. But the main object of this party, which it does not 
avow, is,—to quiet the people’s mind by a tithe-law, and thus to secure 
the ancient ecclesiastical arrangements; or, after the removal of that 
crying evil, to obtain a majority of votes for the rejection of the second 
part of the law, when brought in separately. On the other hand, the 
opposite party well knows what may be said, on the score of form and 
mode of proceeding, against the union of the two halves ; and knows also 
that this union is the only means to get at and overcome the other abuses. 

“ In the same manner, there is a want of sincerity in the discussion 
of the question on.the surplus of the Church revenue. The ministerial 
party. represent it as large as possible, in order to gain votes in favour 
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of a new mode of appropriating it; the opposition, on the other hand, 
deny that there is any surplus, in order to prevent strict investigation. 
But, if it is so certain that there is no surplus, why do they contend 
inst investigation ? Why do they at once represent it as useless? 
ey ought rather to require and encourage it, in order to make their 
victory the more secure. Instead, however, of entering into the main 
questions, they find fault with some figures, and prove, what is a matter 
of course, that there are many mistakes. But what is a surplus, and 
what is necessary? Ifa bishop receives annually £1000. or £14,000. ; 
if a parish priest receives £20. or £200.; according as I assume, arbi- 
trarily, the one or the other statement, I come to very different conclu- 
sions. Surely many things must be defective, when some clergymen 
receive enormous incomes, while others starve; when 539 places have 
no parsonage-houses; when 339 places have no resident clergymen ; 
when many rectors have no congregations, and congregations no pastor. 
“ The ministry is entirely in the right path when it desires to remedy 
these crying abuses, whatever objections may be made to some of its 
proposals ; but the ministry does not venture to tell the whole truth. It 
pertinaciously maintains the existence of a surplus, because it will not 
propose any other source of revenue, or point out any other means of 
support, Now, it must be granted, that the supposed surplus may be 
greatly reduced, nay, perhaps wholly absorbed, by a more equal distri- 
bution among the Protestant clergy. But shall nothing more be done ? 
Shall no regard be had to the Roman Catholic Church, which, in com- 
parison with the Protestant, is eatremely poor? Shall it, after having 
been entirely stripped, be referred to the voluntary system, which is 
justly considered as ruinous to the English Church? |The property of 
the Protestant Church and schools, and the established application of it, 
are, in the eyes of one party, inviolable and sacred ; nay, the two parts 
are so arbitrarily separated and opposed, that the school, in a bad sense, 
is excluded as secular, and the holder of a living as inviolate, though he 
may have no church and no parishioners. Many have argued them- 
selves into such a confusion of principles, calculations, assertions, and 
denials—have aimed ‘at all objects, and talked of all things, only not of 
true religion and genuine Christianity. Sons, brothers, cousins, church 
livings, money, ministerial places, inspire too many orators, and not the 
highest command, charity and toleration. Now that Great Britain 
and Ireland have become one state, and that, politically speaking, all 
opposition between Catholics and Protestants is removéd, provision 
ought to be made for the church and the schools of the former. Prussia 
has not only asserted this principle, but carried it into execution: hence 
there is peace and harmony among the adherents of all religious prin-’ 
ciples, and equal love for the king, the government, and the country.”— 
Vol. III. pp. 107-112. 


We have, here, the testimony of an enlightened and impartial 
witness, as to the real grievances by which the energies of Ireland 
are bowed down to the earth, It must be confessed,. that. the’ 
only man who has yet spoken out the truth upon this subject 
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court mort ee or any of those. 
times: suddenly britig about 4 sterial revolution, Sir Robert 
Peel had beer agait: called to the Cabinet, last November, he 
would have gone down to Parliament, with a bill in his hand, 
for the final settlement of the Church question in Ireland. He 
would have got tid, at once, of the difficulties of the Appropria- 
tion Clause, by admitting the pon gma: Pt reserving the 
Protestant establishmient, at all, upon any thing like its present 
eooting. Looking to the overwhelming majority attained by the 
Catholic population, he would have said, that no statesman could 
read the Public Instruction Report, without coming to the con- 
clusion, that, if the Church of so small a minority as the Pro- 
testants composé, Were to be provided for by the State, @ fortiort, 
the Church of so large a majority, as that constituted by the 
Catholics, must also be maintamed from the same source, unless 
it were the will of Parliament that religns discord should for 
ever defeat the hopes of peace, and useful industry, and national 
rosperity, in the fairest portion of His Majesty’s dominions. 
Hie would declare—and the declaration would be hailed with 
shouts of applause, from all sides of the. House—that, under no 
form whatever, ought an attempt to be made ever again to collect 
tithes in Ireland ; and he would wind up one of his magnificent 
periods, by asserting the right of all His Majesty’s subjects, with- 
out distinction, to the benefits of a sound practical universal system 
of education. He would farther state, that the time had arrived, 
beyond which it would not be safe to defer the enactment of a 
law for the relief of the helpless pauper in Ireland; and then, 
coming to his ways and means, he would, without hesitation, 
propore the transfer, to the State, of all the Church property the 
vying of a general land-tax, for the support of the clergy of all 
denominations, for the diffusion of education, and the maintenance 
of the poor; and he might then boldly challenge the House and 
the country to shew by what measures, different from those we 
lave just sketched, the tranquillity of Ireland, and the devel 
ment of her inexhaustible resources, could ever be secured. ‘To 
this “complexion” must things come at last, let who will be in 
eG aumer, to use a common, but ressive phrase, 
ias here “hit the nail upon the head.” very proposal, 
short of this, will be but a palliative, barren of w results, 
penn with embarrassments, productive of abundance of legis- 
ee ae Oe See » but, for all practical 
as vain as the reverie of an infant. 
er is, we believe, in rine ee what is called an “ In- 
dependent ;” that is to say, he professes.to be 4 Protestant, but 
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he knows nothirig of the ish Thirty-nine Articles: in other 
words, he thinks for hi » and believes, we have no doubt, 
that if he be in chatity with all mankind, he has as much religion 
as he cati desire. It is id part of our duty to quarrel with 
upon this rest : we only allude to it in order to shew the na- 
tural effect which the majestic and unchanging features of the 
Catholic Church have produced upon sueh a mind as his.. Let 
us aécompany him, for.a moment, to Studley Park. 

“I strayed, at five in the morning, from Ripon to Studley Park, 
along fields and hedges. The park, itself, is but an extensive and 

y-improved section of the entire landseape. The noblest trees, a 
crystal lake, a murmuring stream—nature everywhere tastefully com- 
bined with art; nothing rude, nothing over-refined. On a sudden turn 
in the road, the magnificent ruins of Fountains Abbey stood before me, 
towards which I hastened with my intelligent guide. I thought that I 
was entering the aisle of the church, but it was only the transept; arid 
the extent and sublimity of the building again surprised me, when I 
réached the intersection of the cross. An extremely lofty and slender 
colinin still supports two bold arclies; the vaulted roof, which covered 
tlte centré, has fallen in. The ancient library, the vast refectory, the 
Vaulted cloisters—they aré not the ruins of a single edifice, but an ass 
tonishiig assemblage of fuins of many splendid buildings. The solemn 
stillness, the beauty of the wor we the ivy which mantled the walls 
and towers, and in part completely covered them, presented an image 
of the bygone world of mind, and the fresh and youthful energy of 
nature. I have never seen ruins so grand and striking, I might al- 
most say, so full of thought and feeling. 

«“T could never yet feel any real enthusiasm for the remains of the cor- 
fupt ages of the Roman éniperors, In the Colosseum, I have always 
béen retnindéd of the ill-fated Jews, who were forced to raise a pile for 
the Heathens, to prepare a triumph for the ignobler passions, by the 
Combats of gladiators and wild beasts. How far othétwise is the cate 
here. Solitary pilgfitis arrive in the savage spot; they repose under 
the ancient trees, endure wants of every kind, in order to spread the 
glad tidings of the Gospel of Jesus Christ. Touched by their call, the 
soul bursts its fetters ; gratitude hastens to rear a temple to the Lerd; 
and the small band, united in the strong bonds of leve, can effect more 
than an empire composed of conquered provinces. _The grove of. pri- 
meeval trees finds its artificial and ennobled image in the columns, 
branches, foliage, and wréaths of the charches and chapels; a destina- 
tion, a style of architecturé, altogether different from the amphi- 
theatres of Rome, Verona, or Nismes. They only prove, that mahi 
can séttle where he finds a convenient spot—but these ‘stfuctures tes- 
tify, éven in their ruins, that man must raisé himself to God. The 
impious shedding of human blood, in the ¢ombats of the aréna, is 
changed into the remembraiice of the sin-atoning blood of Christ: then, 
the innocent was the victii, and the conqueror triumphed in his savage 
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joy: the new faith offers consolation to all—leads all to holiness and 
humility. f | 

“Some remains of Mosaic indicate the place where the high altar stood. 
Here, then, will some, perhaps, ‘say, was the centre of superstition, of 
monkish indolence and ignorance: -well, thank heaven! it is all de- 
stroyed, or, at the most, remains as a favourable object in the scene 
for the landscape painter. But what will be left, in the lapse of ages, 
of the manufactories, rail-roads, and steam-engines? You accuse your- 
selves, when you speak thus of your ancestors. You cannot raise, with 
cotton and muslin, vaulted roofs-and pillers, like those which exist here 
in monumental stone. How miserable, stunning, and stupifying, is all 
the noise of your machinery, compared with the sanctus, the gloria, 
and the requiem eternam, which still echo from every stone of these 
silent ruins. The high altar the centre of superstition! For myself, I 
need not the miracle of transubstantiation, this recurrence of. subordi- 
nate, material miracles, because my whole soul is absorbed in the one 
stupendous miracle, that the Divine nature can and has entered into the 
circle of individual human existence. If God were.wholly, and for ever, 
separated from man, where would be the comfort, where the possibility, 
of the exaltation for which we long? On the contrary, if I would raise 
myself into the Divinity, it is a salto mortale, and the pride which, of 
old, caused the downfall of Satan. The doctrine of the two natures in 
‘Christ, of the union of the divine with the human, is so important, be- 
cause, if rightly conceived, it becomes, or may become, for every one, 
the guide of his efforts and his hopes.”——Vol. III. pp. 150-152. 


Raumer’s visit: to our own shores was very short. But, 
during the brief period he was amongst us, he was enabled, by 
his s rior sagacit ,, to probe, with consummate skill, the many 
wounds by which fe health of our body politic has been so long, 
and so grievously afflicted.. He tells our story in a few plain 
pages, which he who runs may read; and which cannot be too 
extensively circulated, at home and abroad. When shall the 
House of Lords be taught the elements of right legislation. for 
Ireland? Or, rather, having learned their primary lessons ppon 
this subject, when shall they be honest enough to reduce them 
into practice ? 

“ The Bay of Belfast, with its green hills and environs, the city, with 
its shipping and activity, excite a fayourable opinion of Ireland, and 
(to begin with a consolatory declaration) there is no doubt that Ireland 
has, in general, made great progress in improvements, if we compare 
it with its condition in former centuries, with respect to legislation, 
manufactures, agriculture, &c. But that, for this reason, there is no- 
thing more to be done, and that every complaint is unfounded, or 
merely produced by excitement, can be affirmed only by persons who 
know nothing, or will know nothing, of Ireland. A country of such 
extent has, of course, barren, stony, or marshy tracts; nor is Ireland 
distinguished as one of the most picturesque parts of Europe; but, on 
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the whole, it is fertile, perhaps more fertile than England, and as beau- 
tiful as La Belle France. The first thing that strikes you is, that, 
close to the finest and richest fields of wheat, barley, oats, potatoes, 
and clover, there are other adjoining tracts wholly uncultivated, over- 
grown with high weeds ; that an equally fruitful soil here manifests the 
highest cultivation and activity, and there the greatest neglect and 
abandonment. There is no want of good soil, nor of agricultural know- 
ledge, nor of industry; there are so many hands, that the Irish emi- 
grate by hundreds, to work for very low wages, Whence, then, does 
this happen? The whole clearly points to the centre of all the evil,— 

to a defective, nay, a ruinous and condemnable, legislation, Let us, 
however, proceed step by step, otherwise you might believe that I 
sought only to introduce pathetic deelamations as a cover for falsehood 
or eg 

“ Why does not the Irishman cultivate his land? Because he has 
none. Why does not the landlord employ those under him? Because 
there is no landlord there. 

“If we take two steps, but with seven-leagued boots, we are, at 
once, on the summit of the naked rock, from which we can overlook 
the whole misery of Ireland. Let us begin our consideration as is 
fitting, with tx Lands Where are they? They are absentees,—they. 
are absent. No, not absent, for he who is absent intends to return to 
a home which he loves, where he grew up, and which he doubly values 
after having seen many countries and nations. An Irish absentee, on 
the contrary, is one who neglects his country,—who never visits it, nor 
intends to do so. He has no home, and desires none, This is the he- 
reditary curse of the ancient dreadful confiscation. Violence gave them 
land; but, with the mode of acquisition, the avenging Nemesis joins 
the condition, that it should never become their fatherland. But he 
who possesses land, without loving it as a fatherland, loses the noblest 
foundation for property, and there remains only the dead letter of the 
law,—and here, in Ireland, what is the law ? 

“ Public law and private law both equally require prescription ; and 
no man can be farther than I am from desiring to stifle life, as it at 
present exists, in order to find, somewhere or other, an original germ 
of all life, and of-a pretended eternal law. But, as great sovereigns 
have been obliged to sanctify the defective origin of their new position 
by a praiseworthy system of government, or go to ruin, the landlords 
of Ireland, who first intruded, and then absented themselves, are doubly 
bound to remain there, and to promote the interest of the country. 
Where only one performs this condition, I saw walls, fences, and’ 
hedges, in good condition; plantations formed; the land ‘free from 

weeds; the houses, at all events, kept in better repair, and the 
people rather better clothed, &c. And then, close by, what a contrast! 

t him, who would see the blessings of a well-disposed resident aris- 
tocracy, in a few single instances, and the curse of an absent oligarchy, 
in innumerable places, go to Ireland. 

“ This is so fortunate a circumstance in our country, that the great. 
landholders devote themselves, more and more; to agriculture, love 
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their occupation, promote every improvement, and, direetly or indi- 
rectly, exercise a salutary influence over the free peasantry. Here, on 
the contrary, the great landowners too often despise the country, agri- 
culture, and people. The whole wisdom of their improvements is, to 
squeeze more and more from the tenants-at-will. Instead of living, in 
noble activity, in the Emerald Isle, they idle away their existence in 
the arid, grey, Provence ; or sentimentalize about the beggars in Itri 
and Fondi, while hundreds of beggars are produced in Ireland by the 
harshness of their principles. 

“‘No other country can, in this respect, be compared with Ireland. 
Everywhere some wealthy persons travel, everywhere there are some 
individuals who seek a home abroad. But here, the exception has be- 
come the rule; and measures which, in other places, appear not only 
superfluous, but absurd, here urge themselves as almost necessary, 
through the power of circumstances. 

“ The landowner wil/ do nothing for the cultivation of the soil. The 
tenant can do nothing. Capital and credit are everywhere wanting. 
Only the industry of the tenants raises the rich harvest; but, in the 
midst of an abundance which does not belong to them, they perish from 
misery and famine. 

“ How shall I translate tenants-at-will? Wegjagbare? E-xpellable? 
Serfs? But, in the ancient days of vassalage, it consisted rather in keeping 
the vassals attached to the soil, and by no means in driving them away. 
An ancient vassal is a lord compared with the present tenant-at-will, to 
whom the law affords no defence. Why not call them Jagdbare (chase- 
able?) But this difference lessens the analogy,—that, for hares, stags, 
and deer, there is a season, during which no one is allowed to hunt 
them ; whereas tenants-at-will are hunted, and may be hunted, all the 
year round. And if any one would defend his farm (as badgers and 
foxes are allowed to do), it is here denominated rebellion. 

“ But, I hear it objected,—have we not a right? Do we violate any 
law, if we live where we like; if we take from the tenants what they 
freely offer ; and treat them according to the law, if they do not keep 
their engagement? Undoubtedly, you have a right, a perfect right ; 
as much right as Shylock had to extract from Antonio the pound of 
flesh, and drain the life-blood from his heart. Fiat justitia et pereat 
mundus is the whole code of your laws. True justice, however, is not 
destructive, but conservative, and includes (as Plato shews) wisdom 
and moderation. True justice distributes, but does not plunder ; and, 
if any doubt could be entertained upon the subject, the Christian virtues 
step forward, and shew how your heathenish Roman justice is to be 
purified. Summum jus, summa injuria !”—Vol. IIL. pp. 188-192. 

In an admirable letter dated from Killarney, our traveller sums 
up the measures he would propose for the amelioration of our 
condition. First, provision equally for the schools and churches 
of the Catholics pA Protestants ;—Secondly, abolition of tythes 
altogether ;—Thirdly, poor laws ;—Fourthly, a tax on absentees. 
** Let the absentee pay more to the poor tax than he who is pre- 
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sent. Is this impossible? Have not the Catholics borne for cen- 
turies higher taxes than the Protestants? This was possible, 
without reason; and therefore the other would be very possible, 
with reason.’ He then arrives at his fifth measure, which we 
will not venture to describe in other words than his own; upon its 
expediency, we request our readers distinctly to understand that 
we offer no opinion. 


“ Thus we at last come to the point where, perhaps, a final measure 
is to be taken for the happiness and prosperity of Ireland; at least, 
without this, all others would be palliative remedies, and the complaints, 
sufferings, and wrongs will continue unremovable. This measure is— 

“ Fifthly, The complete abolition of the system of tenants-at-will, 
and the conversion of all these tenants-at-will into proprietors. On 
reading this, the Tories will throw my book into the fire; and even the 
Whigs will be mute with astonishment. The whole battery of pillage, 
jacobinism, dissolution of civil society, is discharged at me; but it will 
not touch me—not even the assertion that I would, like St. Crispin, 
‘ steal leather, in order to make shoes for the poor.’ Even the Radicals 
ask, with astonishment, how I would work this miracle. There is a 
Sibylline book, a patent and yet hidden mystery, how this is to be 
effected ; and there is a magician who has accomplished it—the Prus- 
sian municipal law, and King Frederick William III. of Prussia. 

“ To repel those violent reproaches, I could find in my armoury other 
arguments and proofs how, precisely through the system attacked by me, 
revolutions are promoted and civil societies dissolved. To-day, how- 
ever, I have neither time nor inclination to enter upon these partly the- 
oretical discussions ; I will rather, in order to allay people’s apprehensions, 
grant in practice that my proposal ought to be rejected, unless both 
parties are gainers. 

“ The ancient doctrine that, in trade and commerce, in custom-house 
laws, treaties of peace, &c., only one party can and ought to gain, and 
that the greatest wisdom consists in deceiving and cheating the other 

»—this doctrine of short-sighted selfishness is repudiated by every 
judicious philanthropist, and has been satisfactorily refuted in theory 
and practice. Unless both parties gain, there must be want of prudence 
or of justice, or both together, and the merited punishment never fails 
to follow. 

* As all maintain that those who were raised to the class of land- 
owners would gain very much, | may save myself the trouble of proving 
it, and put aside a subsequent question,—what new dangers may one 
day threaten them as proprietors? But that the present proprietors 
must likewise gain, results from the indisputable truth, that, in the long 
run, the tenant-at-will is able to produce and to pay less than he who 
has a long lease, the latter less than the hereditary farmer, and the 
hereditary farmer less than the proprietor. I will not here repeat what 
I have already said on this subject in my letter on English agriculture ; 
till pains are taken in England to become acquainted with our laws on 
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this subject, itis impossible to make oneself understood, and to form a 
correct judgment, either in praise or blame. ' 

“ But to those who, in our country, are displeased with the whole, on 
account of some defects, or who, from ignorance, overlook the value of 
our reforms, or, out of ancient prejudices, wish for the return of greater 
evils,—to them I exclaim, ‘ Go to Ireland! in order to perceive with 
horror, the consequences of an intolerant, barbarous, legislation, and to 
bless the progress of improvement in Prussia.’ 

“ Ireland is the most deplorable instance in modern history that a 
great and noble people may, for centuries together, be involved in the 
same injustice and infatuation ; and all the highly-praised forms of the 
constitution be often paralyzed by the force of passion and prejudice: 
Kings, lords, and commons have alternately or simultaneously wronged 
Ireland; how should humanity, mildness, and obedience to the laws 
proceed from such education? What all the forms of the constitution 
denied, what even now the boldest minds in England conceive to be im- 
possible, our kings have accomplished, for schools, churches, cities, towns, 
peasants, landed property, trade, tolls, military institutions, &c., and laid 
the basis of a freedom of which Ireland, if no quicker progress is made, 
will be destitute for centuries to come. Our kings were effectually se- 
conded by the persons in office, in whom the highest degree of civiliza- 
tion and knowledge is concentrated, and will be so, while they are not 
changed into servants removable at pleasure. The people everywhere 
co-operated, with correct judgment and good-will, and all reap, besides 
the advantages they have gained at home, daily more praise from impar- 
tial observers abroad. We are not vain on this account; we know (as 
I have often said) that one kind of bark does not grow on all trees; but 
a tree of liberty, without bark, is, and remains, a dry stick, though I 
deck it with ribbons of one or of many colours.”—Vol. iii. pp. 198-201. 


No ordinary remedies, it must be admitted, can be successfully 
administered to the diseases of a land to which the following de- 
scriptions apply, with a degree of force that harrows up the very 
soul :— 

Dublin.—A large city: the streets like those in the west end of Lon- 
don; the public buildings in a good style, apparently all agreeing, and 
of one piece. I say apparently, for the English, Scotch, and Irish, the 
Catholic and Protestant, come here in too hostile collision to grow up, 
and blend, and flourish together; and to this painful feeling were added 
scenes such as I never beheld. On Sunday, while crowds of well- 
dressed people gaily paraded the streets, they were thronged by equally 
numerous crowds of beggars—and what beggars were these! Such 
spectres remain elsewhere in their dens till the light of day has vanished, 
and the darkness of night has set in. Here the sun must testify that 
Europe, too, has its parias. No, not Europe, but Ireland alone !—for, 
compared with these miserable phantoms, all the beggary that I saw in 
Switzerland, the Papal dominions, and even in southern Italy, was a 
mere trifle.” —Vol. III. p. 203. 


At Kilkenny, the number of beggars still astonishes our visitor. 
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» “ The coach is besieged by them, and their cries from all sides, and 
in all gradations of old and young voices. In order to gain air and 
room, I threw from my elevated seat some pence among the crowd. Two 
girls, about eighteen years of age, had picked up the best share, and 
thanked me, like the female dancers at Berlin, when they are applauded 
by the public, kicking up their legs behind—what is to be seen on such 
occasions you know: there is a difference here, the costume of the fair 
of Kilkenny being in a more airy style. I was in a mood to be divert- 
ed at all this; when I saw a mother pick up the gooseberry skins which 
one of the travellers had spit out, and put them into the mouth of her 
child. I never saw any thing like this even at Fondi, in the kingdom of 
Naples.”—Vol. III. pp. 205, 206. 


Here is another graphic picture of Irish misery. 


“ The coach stopped, early in the morning, before a hut, which, if 
you please, you may call a house. A sow—the Irish sphinx—lay with 
her hind quarters buried in black mud, while she rested on her fore feet, 
and addressed me in a very remarkable speech. The house-cock flew 
from within to the hole in the mud wall, the only window in the house, 
and attempted to clap its wings. The hole being too small, he was 
obliged to drop them, stretched his neck, and said something, which. I 
did not understand so well as the speech of the sow: at the same time 
the door opened, and, like Alceste from the gloom of Erebus, the very 
strikingly draped, or undraped, mistress advanced into the foreground 
with her two children, on which two sucking pigs immediately ran to 
salute their playfellows. This scene of the golden age drew my attention 
so much, that I had nearly overlooked the master of the house, who was 
sitting on one side upon some fragments of turf. In attempting to put on 
his breeches, he unhappily had missed the legitimate way, and had passed 
his leg through a large, revolutionary, radical hole, so that he found it 
very difficult to remedy the mistake, still keeping the rags together.”— 
Vol. III. pp. 207, 208. 


Shall we wonder if, after witnessing these horrors, M. Raumer 
expresses his admiration of the strength of the moral principle 
which prevents our famishing peasantry from emigrating, through 
scenes of guilt, to the prisons of England, the most wretched of 
which is a palace compared to the Irish cabin ? 


“ ‘When I recollect the well-fed rogues and thieves in the English 
prisons, I admire, notwithstanding the very natural increase of Irish 
criminals, the power of morality ; I wonder that the whole nation does 
not go over and steal, in order to enjoy a new and happier existence. 
And then the English boast of the godd treatment of their countrymen, 
while the innocent Irish are obliged to live worse than their cattle. In 
Parliament they talk for years together whether it is necessary and be- 
coming to leave 100,000 dollars annually (£15,000.) in the hands of 
the pastors of 526 Protestants, or 10,759 dollars to the pastors of 3 
Protestants; while there are thousands here who scareely know they 
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have a soul, and know nothing of their body, except that it suffers 
hunger, thirst, and cold. 

“ Which of these ages is the dark and barbarous—the former, when 
mendicant monks distributed their goods to the poor, and, in their way 
gave them the most rational comfort; or the latter, when rich (or 
bankrupt). aristocrats can see the weal of the Church and of religion 
(or of their relations) only in retaining possession of that which was 
taken and obtained by violence ? 

** All the blame is thrown on agitators, and discontent produced. by 
artificial means. What absurdity! Every falling hut causes agitation, 
and every tattered pair of breeches a sans-culotte. Since I have seen 
Ireland, I admire the patience and moderation of the people, that they 
do not (what would be more excusable in them than in distinguished 
revolutionists, authors, journalists, Benthamites, baptized and unbaptized 
Jews) drive out the devil through Beelzebub the prince of devils. 

“ Thrice-happy Prussia, with its free proprietary peasantry, its agri- 
cultural nobles, its contented and tolerant clergy, its well-educated 

outh | 

: * T endeavoured to discover the original race of the ancient Irish, 
and the beauty of the women. But how could I venture to give an 
opinion! Take the loveliest of the English maidens from the saloons 
of the Duke of Devonshire or the Marquis of Landsdowne, carry her— 
not for life, but for one short season, into an Irish hovel,—feed her on 
water and potatoes, clothe her in rags, expose her blooming cheek and 
alabaster neck to the scorching beams of the sun, and the drenching 
torrents of rain, let her wade with naked feet through marshy bogs, with 
her delicate hands pick up the dung that lies in the road, and carefully 
stow it by the side of her mud resting-place,—give her a hog to share 
this with her—to all this add no consolatory remembrance of the past, 
no cheering hope of the future—nothing but misery—a misery which 
blunts and stupifies the mind—a misery of the past, the present, and 
the future ;—would the traveller, should this image of woe crawl from 
out of her muddy hovel, and imploringly extend her shrivelled hand, 
recognize the noble maiden whom a few short weeks before he admired 
as the model of English beauty ? 

“ And yet the children with their black hair and dark eyes, so gay 
and playful in their tatters—created in the image of God—are in a few 
years, by the fault of man and the government, so worn out, without 
advantage to themselves or others, that the very beasts of the field might 
look down on them with scorn. 


“ Ts what I have said exaggerated, or, perhaps, merely an unseason- 
able and indecorous fiction? or should I have suppressed it, because it 
may offend certain parties? What have I to do with O’Connell.and his 
opponents ? I have nothing either to hope or to fear from any of them ; 
but to declare what I saw, thought, and felt, is my privilege and my 
duty. Discite justitiam, moniti, et non temnere divos. 


Thesecret of O’Connell’s constantly increasing popularity—of his 
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invincibility, let any confederacy of the aristocracy, the press, the 
Orangemen, or any other men, be they who they will, assail him, 
—is here discléned. As Raumer justly remarks,—“ Even the 

ular talent of so distinguished a mind as Brougham’s, wears 
itself out, because it sometimes trusts more to rhetoric than to 
truth. O’Connell, on the other hand, whenever his powers fail 
him, lays himself down on the soil of his injured country, and 
rises, like a new Anteeus, to fresh struggles.” 

The extracts we have made from this work, are almost entirely 
descriptive of Ireland. ‘They shew how extensively vibe thing 
that relates to this country enters into the consideration of an in- 
telligent traveller, whose chief object it was to become acquainted 
with the actual state of England in 1835. He could scarcel 
glance over a single Parliamentary debate recorded in Hansard, 
without meeting the wrongs of Ireland in almost every page. He 
found in her a volume of history such as he was utterly unpre- 
pared for—such as, with all his research, he has not encountered 
amidst the archives of any other nation upon the earth. Fis 
pages contain a great mass of the most interesting matter con- 
nected with the condition of England. What endless contrasts 
do not those pages present between the two sister islands !_ There, 
where the great majority have long enjoyed the benefits of a 
free constitution, and of equal laws, wealth abounds to an extent 
impossible to be estimated; and, as Raumer aptly expresses it, 
“ the coal-fire of industry and thought burns steadily the live- 
long day.” Here, where the British constitution is still unknown 
in practice, and where equality of law exists not in theory, half 
a million of our population are beggars, upon a land teeming with 
fertility, and three millions are scarcely a degree above pauperism. 
What a commentary — the system of government of which we 
have been the victims! What an illustration of the blessings be- 
stowed by the Church of the few upon the labours of the many ! 






























Art. VII.—Awful Disclosures of Maria Monk, as exhibited in 
a Narrative of her Sufferings during a Residence of Five 
Years as a Novice, and Two Years as a Black Nun, in the 
Hotel Dieu Nunnery at Montreal. 12mo. London, 1836. 


A BOOK bearing the above title has just appeared in Lon- 
don. Itisa name reprint from the original edition published 
in New York in January last; and its object is to calumniate 
the members of the Catholic religious establishments of Montreal, 
in Lower Canada, and thereby to cast diseredit and obloquy on 
the professors of that faith generally. 
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A-work of such a character will not long be without patrons. 
We may expect it to find immediate favour with all those, who are 
led by their prejudices or interests to seize upon any extravagant 
tale which seems to tell against the objects of their bigoted hate, 
without giving themselves the trouble to inquire into its truth, 
or even its probability. 

Indeed, lar e extracts from it have already been inserted in 
several of the London journals, especially in the Standard, which 
may be said to live upon the circulation of falsehoods of. every 
kind against the doctrines and. members of the Catholic Church. 
* The details here given,” says that calumnious print, alludin 
to the publication now before us, “are almost beyond the boun 
of credibility, but we are assured that every word is true. Can 
we wonder, then, at the crimes and ienieduains of the Roman 
Catholics in Ireland, when under the sanction of their religion 
we see such profligacy and horrid enormities ?” The editor who 
penned these lines was not altogether so devoid of shame, as to 
say that he believed the statements to be true, to which he lent 
the columns of the journal under his controul. Somebody assures 
him that every word Maria Monk has written “is true;” but 
who the informant is, what means of knowledge he ponsenner what 
ee may be due to his testimony, the readers of the Standard 
are left to conjecture. 

The internal evidence of the volume itself ought to be suffi- 
cient to convince any reasonable being, not utterly blinded by 
error, that at least “every word” it contains is mot true, nor 
even like the truth. Indeed, there are so many passages in it 
indicative of a diseased mind, and so utterly irreconcilable with 
probability, that were there no other proof of the real character of 
the whole tale, these passages alone would have been abundantly 
sufficient to have stamped it as a falsehood from the first page to 
the last. 

Let us hear how this precious nun introduces her awful dis- 
closures. 

“It is hoped that the reader of the ensuing narrative will not sup- 
pose that it is a fiction, or that the scenes and persons that I have 
delineated had not a real existence. It is also desired that the author 
of this volume may be regarded not as a voluntary participator in the 
very guilty transactions which are described ; but receive sympathy for 
the trials which she has endured, and the peculiar situation in which 
her past experience, and escape from the power of the Superior of the 
Hotel Dieu Nunnery, at Montreal, and the snares of the Roman priests 
in Canada, have left her. 

“ My feelings are frequently distressed and agitated by the recollee- 
tion of what I have passed through; and, by night and by day, I have 
little peace of mind, and few periods of calm and pleasing reflection. 


> 
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* * *- J] have given the world the truth, so far as I ‘have gone, 
on subjects of .which I am told they are generally ignorant ; and I feel 
perfect confidence that any facts which may yet be discovered, will 
confirm my words, whenever they can be obtained——Whoever shall 
explore the Hotel Dieu Nunnery, at Montreal, will find unquestionable 
evidence that the descriptions of the interior of that edifice, given in 
this book, were furnished by one familiar with them ; for whatever altera- 
tions may be attempted, there are changes which no mason or carpen- 
ter can make and effectually conceal ; and, therefore, there must be 
plentiful evidence in that institution of the truth of my description, 

“There are living witnesses, also, who ought to be made to speaks 
without fear of penances, tortures, and death ; ‘and possibly their testi- 
mony, at some future time, may be added to confirm my statements. 
* * * It would distress the reader, should I repeat the dreams 
with which I am often terrified at night; for I sometimes fancy myself 
pursued by my worst enemies ; frequently I seem as if shut up again 
in the convent; often I imagine myself present at the repetition of the 
worst scenes that I have hinted at or described. Sometimes I stand by 
the secret place of interment in the cellar; sometimes I think I can 
hear the shrieks of helpless females in the hands of atrocious men; and 
sometimes almost seem actually to look again upon the calm and placid 
countenance of Saint Frances, as she appeared when surrounded by 
her murderers.” —Preface. 

Thus the author confesses that she is afflicted by terrific 
dreams—that she imagines herself to be pursued by enemies— 
shut up again in the “black convent”—present once more at the 
hideous scenes she describes—about to be conveyed to the 
“secret place of interment” in the cellar—that she hears the 
shrieks of helpless females in the hands of atrocious men.” Well, 
then, if the lady be subject to visions of this description, is it 
not just possible that some of them might have found their way 
into her book ? 

A glance at her early history, even as it stands recorded by 
herself will throw some further light upon her character. Her 

ents, she tells us, were both from Scotland, and resided in 
Lawer Canada. She was born at St. John’s, and has spent the 
most of her life at Montreal. Her father was an officer under 
the British government. He is dead, and her mother has a 
pension. The latter is a Protestant. Our heroine, when about 
six or seven years old, went to a school kept by a Mr. Work- 
man, a Protestant, who taught her to read and write, and arith- 
metic as far as division. A number of girls of her acquaintance 
went to school (as day scholars) to the establishment of the Con- 
gregational Nunnery, or Sisters of Charity, as they are usually 
called. When she was ten years old, being anxious to learn 
Freneh, she obtained permission to attend the school’ of the 
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Sisters of Charity. She complains that here her- time was 
engrossed chiefly with lessons in needlework, as if that were not 
a much more useful occupation for young women in her station 
of life, who had to earn their bread in service, than geography 
and the languages. “It would require,” she assures us, “only a 
proper examination to prove, that, with the exception of needle- 
work, hardly anything is taught excepting prayer and the cate- 
chism.” at she means to say is, that these are the prominent 
departments of education in this day school. No sensible person 
will { find any fault in this system. Maria, we perceive, would 
have had no objection to be taught musie and dancing instead. 

The terrible “ Black Nunnery” .is adjacent to {that of the 
Sisters of Charity, being separated from it only by a wall. The 
Black Nunnery “professes to be a charitable institution for the 
care of the sick, and the supply of bread and medicines for the 
poor; and something is done in these departments of charity, 
although but an insignificant amount compared with the size of 
the buildings, and the number of the inmates.” This is the insti- 
tution which Mrs. Monk and her confederates have thought fit to 
libel. It is called the “ Black Nunnery,” from the colour of the 
dress worn by its inmates. 


“From all that appears to the public eye, the nutis of these convents 
are devoted to the charitable objects appropriate to each, the labour of 
making different articles known to be manufactured by them, and the 
religious observances which occupy a large portion of their time. They 
are regarded with much respect by the people at large; and now and 
then, when a novice takes the veil, she is supposed to retire from the 
temptations and troubles of this world into a state of holy seclusion, 
where, by prayer, self-mortification, and good deeds, she prepares her- 
self for heaven.”—P. 14. 

Now, here it is admitted, that these establishments, which have 
existed at Montreal for upwards of half a century, are regarded 
with much respect by the people of that place, although we shall 
presently learn from the evidence of Maria Monk, that one of 
them, at least, is the perpetual scene of every crime that can 
degrade religion, and disgrace human nature. But let us pro- 
ceed. Whil® Maria was at the school of the Sisters of Charity, 
priests regularly attended to instruct the pupils in the catechism. 
With a view to forward them in the essential part of Catholic 
education, the small catechism in common use amongst us, a 
copy of which any body can purchase for three pence at Keating 
and Brown’s, was put into their hands. “ But,” says Maria,— 

“ The priests soon began to teach us a new set of answers, which 
wefe not to be found in our books, from some of which I received new 
ideas, and got, as I thought, important light on religious subjects, which 
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eonfirmed. nie more and more in my beliéf in the Roman Catholic 
doctrines. These questions and answers I ean still recal with tolerable 
accuracy, and some of them I will add here. I never have read them, 
as we were taught them only by word of mouth. 

“ © Question. Why did not God make all the commandments ?’— 

Answer. Because man is not strong enough to keep them.’ 

“ *Q."Why are men not to read the New Testament ?’—‘ Because 
the mind of man is too limited and weak to understand what God has 
written.’ ‘i 

“« These questions and answers are not to be found in the common 
catechisms in use in Montreal and other places where I have been, but 
all the children in the Congregational Nunnery were taught them, and 
many more not in these books.” 


Well might Maria say that she had never read these questions 
and answers, and that they are not to be found in the common 
catechism. The first question is an absurdity in itself, and the 
propriety of the second may be judged of by those who take the 
trouble to look into the missal used by the Catholic laity, which 
they will find almost wholly composed of extracts from the New 
Testament. 

We now begin to see a little of this lady’s character. Her first 
acquaintance with the Black Nunnery arose from a service it con- 


ferred upon her. 


“ In the Black Nunnery is an hospital for sick people from the city ; 
and sometimes some of our boarders, such as were indisposed, were 
sent there to be cured. I was once taken ill myself and sent there, 
where I remained a few days. 

“ There were beds enough for a considerable number more. A 
physician attended it daily ; and there is a number of the veiled nuns 
of that Convent who spend most of their time there. 

“ These would also sometimes read lectures and repeat prayers to 
us."—Page 20. 

Such are the practices,—attending the sick, reading lectures 
to them, repeating prayers with them, spending most of their 
time with theitt ot the Black Nuns, whom, nevertheless, we 
shall, by and by, find charged by this grateful patient with the 
perpetration of the most horrid crimes! The only opportunity 
she appears ever to have had of becoming acquainted with the 
interior of the Nunnery in question, was that which she enjoyed 
on this occasion; and yet she has the audacity, as well as tlie 
ingratitude, to put forth, as a test of the truth of her narrative, 
the knowledge of the localities, which she acquired during the 
peru she received from the sisterhood the most kind, the most 

neficial attentions! She proceeds :— 


“ After I had been in the Congregational Nunnery about two years, 
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I left it,. and attended several different schools for a short time; but I 
soon became dissatisfied, having many and severe trials to endure at 
home, which my feelings will not allow me to describe; and as my 
Catholic acquaintances had often spoken to me in favour of their faith, 
I was inclined to believe it true, although, as I before said, J knew little 
of any religion. While out of the Nunnery, I saw nothing of religion. 
If I had, I believe, I should never have thought of becoming a nun.”— 
P. 21. 


According to her own account, Maria was now about twelve 
or thirteen years old. Suddenly she takes it into her head to 
become a Black Nun; she was introduced, she says, by an old 
priest, to the Superior of the Convent, to whomshe explained her 
wishes; and accordingly, after a short delay, she says,—“ At 
length, on Saturday morning, about ten o’dock, I called, and 
was admitted into the Black Nunnery, as a novice, much to my 
satisfaction.” (p. 23.) She states, (p. 28), and not incorrectly, 
that the usual period of the novitiate is about two years and a 
half, which is sometimes abridged. And yet, we find her com- 
mencing her fourth chapter in these terms :-— 


« After I had been a novice four or five years, that is, from the time 
I commenced school at the Convent, one day I was treated by one of 
the nuns ina manner which displeased me, and because I expressed 
some resentment, was required to beg her pardon. Not being satisfied 
with this, although I complied with the command, nor with the cool- 
ness. with which the Superior treated me, I determined to quit the 
Convent at once, which I did without asking leave. There would have 
been no obstacle to my departure, I presume, novice as I, then was, 
if I had asked permission; but I was too much displeased to wait 
for that, and went home without speaking to any one on the subject.”—. 
P. 33. 


Therefore, we find that, according to her own account, her 
novitiate was double the ordinary length of that period of proba- 
tion—that, from her thirteenth to her eighteenth year, she spent 
in the Black Nunnery, in the first instance; and that, then, she 
quitted it without asking leave of any body! We next behold 
her as assistant teacher in a school at St. Denis. And, lest we 
might be charged with mutilating her narrative by condensing it, 
we shall permit her to tell her own.story. 


“ While engaged in this manner, I became acquainted with a man 
who soon proposed marriage; and young and ignorant of the world as 
I was, I heard his offers with favour. On consulting with my friend, 
she expressed a friendly interest for me, advised me against taking such 
a step, and especially as I knew little about the man, except that a 
report was circulated unfavourable to his character. Unfortunately, I 
was not wise enough to listen to her advice, and hastily married, In 
a few weeks, I had occasion to repent of the step I had taken, as the 
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report proved true—a report which I thought justified, and indeed re- 
quired, our separation. After I had been in St. Denis about three 
months, finding myself thus situated, and not knowing what else to-do, 
I determined to returnto the Convent, and pursue my former intention 
of becoming a Black Nun, could I gain admittance. Knowing the 
many inguiries that the Superior would make relative to me, during my 
absence before leaving St. Denis, I agreed with the lady with whom 

I had been associated as a teacher, (when she went to Montreal, which 
she did very frequently,) to say to the Lady Superior I had been under 
her protection during my absence, which would satisfy and stop further 
inquiry; as I was sensible, should they know I had been married, I 
should not gain admittance.”—pp. 35, 36. 


Here, then, we have a novice who ran away from her Convent, 
married to a man of bad character; having nothing else to do, 
she resolves again to become a nun, and, in order to shield her- 
self from inquiry pean that subject, deliberately fabricates a 
false statement, in which she gets another person to join her, and 


back she goes to the Nunnery with this lie upon her lips, conceal- 
ing, too, the fact of her marriage which, without a legal separa- 
tion, sanctioned by the Church, is utterly inconsistent with the 
vows into which a nun must enter. But this is not all. Having, 
as she asserts, obtained permission to take up her abode again in 
the Convent, as a novice, she proceeds to give us the followin 

piece of information, which, even upon her own showing, woul 


be enough to disqualify her as a witness in any court of justice in 
the world. 


«“ The money usually required for the admission of novices had not 
been expected from me. I had been admitted the first time without 
any such requisition ;- but now I chose to pay for my readmission, I 
knew that she (the superivress) was able to dispense with such a demand 
as well in this as the former case, and she knew that I was not in pos- 
session of any thing like the sum she required. 

“ But I was bent on paying to the Nunnery, and accustomed to re- 
ceive the doctrine often repeated to me before that time, that when the 
advantage of the Church was consulted, the steps taken were justifiable, 
let them be what they would ; I therefore resolved to obtain money on 
Salse pretences, confident that if all were known, I should be far from 
displeasing the Superior. I went to the brigade major, and asked him 
to give me the money payable to my mother from her pension, whiclf 
amounted to about thirty dollars; and without questioning my authority 
to receive it in her name, he gave me it. 

“ From several of her friends I obtained small sums under the name 
of loans, so that altogether I had soon raised a number of pounds, with 
which I hastened to the Nunnery, and deposited a part in the hands of 
the Superior. She received the money with evident satisfaction, though 
she must have known that I could not have oblained it honestly; and I 
was at once. readmitted as a novice.”-—pp. 36, 37. 
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_ We shall only add one other trait of this woman’s character, as 
described by herself. 

“ The day on which I received confirmation was a distressing one 
to me. I believed the doctrine of the Roman Catholics, and, according 
to them, I was guilty of three mortal sins; concealing something at 
confession,—sacrilege, in putting the body of Christ in the sacrament 
under my feet,—and by receiving it while not in a state of grace: and 
now, I had been led into all those sins in consequence of my marriage, 
which I never had acknowledged, as it would have cut me off from 
being admitted as a nun.”—P. 40. 

It was about a year after this period that Maria, as she says, 
became a nun, by taking the veil, having still concealed the cir- 
eumstance of her marriage, and, consequently, committed sacrilege 
under all its most aggravated forms. No sooner did she take 
the veil, than she was at once initiated in all the crimes which 
she says the nuns are in the habit of committing. From that 
moment, she declares, “ I was required to act like the most 
abandoned of beings ;” then, for the first time, she heard, that 
*¢ all her future associates were habitually guilty of the most 
heinous and detestable crimes.” (p. 47.) It will not be required 
of us to go through the dark catalogue of offences which she 
imputes to the sisterhood. ‘There is one alleged crime, however, 
which we cannot pass unnoticed. It is told with much of cireum- 
stance, and involves a deliberate murder, in which she says she 
herself took a part, and of which, if there was one tittle of 
foundation for her story, the authorities of Montreal would have 
7 disposed, by having the alleged murderers brought to public 
trial, 


« But I must now come to one deed, in which I had some part, and 
which I look back upon with greater horror and pain than any occur- 
rences in the Convent, in which I was not the principal sufferer. It is 
not necessary for me to attempt to excuse myself in this or in any other 
case. Those who have any disposition to judge fairly, will exercise 
their own judgment in making allowances for me, under the fear and 
force, the commands and examples around me. I, therefore, shall 
confine myself, as usual, to the simple narration of facts. The time 
was about five months after I took the veil; the weather was cool, 
perhaps in September or October. One day, the Superior sent for me 
and several other nuns, to receive her commands in a particular room. 
We found the Bishop and some priests with her; and speaking in an 
unusual tone of fierceness and authority, she said, ‘ Go to the room for 
the Examination of Conscience, and drag Saint Frances up stairs.’ 
Nothing more was necessary than this unusual command, with the tone 
and manner which accompanied it, to excite in me most gloomy antici- 
pations. It did not strike me as strange that St. Frances should be in 
the room to which the Superior directed us. It was an apartment to 
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which we.were often sent to prepare for the.communion, and to which 
we voluntarily went, whenever we felt the compunctions which our 
ignorance of duty, and the misintructions we received, inclined us to 
seek relief from self-reproach. Indeed, I had seen her there a. little 
before. What terrified me was, first, the Superior’s angry manner; 
second, the expression she used, being a French term, whose peculiar 
use I had learned at the Convent, and whose meaning is rather softened 
when translated drag ; third, the place to which we were directed to 
take the interesting young nun, and the persons assembled there, as I 
supposed, to condemn her. My fears were such, concerning the. fate 
that awaited her, and my horror at the idea that she was in some way 
to be sacrificed, that I would have given any thing to be allowed to stay 
where I was. But I feared the consequences of disobeying the Superior, 
and proceeded with the rest towards the room for the examination of 
conscience. 

“ The room to which we were to proceed from that, was in the second 
story, and the place of many a scene of a shameful nature. It is suffi- 
cient for me to say, after what I have said in other parts of this book, 
that things had there occurred which made me regard the place with 
the greatest disgust. Saint Frances had appeared melancholy for some 
time. I well knew that she had cause, for she had been repeatedly sub- 
ject to trials which I need not name—our common lot. When we 
reached the room where we had been bidden to seek her, I entered the 
door, my companions standing behind me, as the place was so small as 
hardly to hold five persons at a time. The young nun was standing 
alone, near the middle of the room; she was probably about twenty, 
with light hair, blue eyes, and a very fair complexion. I spoke to her 
in a compassionate voice, but at the same time with such a decided man- 
ner, that she comprehended my full meaning. 

 ¢ Saint Frances, we are sent for you!’ 

“ Several others spoke kindly to her, but two addressed her very 
harshly. The poor creature turned round with a look of meekness, and 
without expressing any unwillingness or fear, without even speaking a 
word, resigned herself into our hands. The tears came into my eyes. 
I had not a moment’s doubt that she considered her fate as sealed, and 
was already beyond the fear of death. She was conducted, or rather 
hurried, to the staircase, which was near by, and then seized by her 
limos and clothes, and in fact almost dragged up-stairs, in the sense the 
Superior had intended. I laid my own hands upon her—I took hold of 
her too,;—more gently indeed than some of the rest; yet I encouraged 
and assisted them in carrying her. I could not avoid it. My refusal 
would not have saved her, nor prevented her from being carried up ;. it 
would only have exposed me to some severe punishment, as I believed 
some of my companions would have seized the first opportunity to com- 
plain of me. 

“ All the way up the staircase, Saint Frances spoke not a word, nor 
made the slightest resistance. When we entered with her the room to 
which she was ordered, my heart sunk within me. The Bishop, the 

Lady Superior, and five priests, viz. Bonin, Richards, Savage, and two 
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others, I now ascertained, were assembled for her trial, on some charge 
of great importance. 

“ When we had brought our prisoner before them, Father Richards 
began to question her, and she made ready but calm replies. I cannot 
pretend to give a connected account of what ensued: my feelings were 
wrought up to such a pitch, that I knew not what I did or what to do. 
I was under a terrible apprehension that, if I betrayed the feelings 
which almost overcame me, I should fall under the displeasure of the 
cold-blooded persecutors of my poor innocent sister; and this fear on 
the one hand, with the distress I felt for her on the other, rendered me 
almost frantic. As soon as I entered the room, I stepped into a corner, 
on the left of the entrance, where I might partially support myself, by 
leaning against the wall, between the door and window. This support 
was all that prevented me from falling to the floor, for the confusion of 
my thoughts was so great, that only a few of the words I heard spoken 
on either side made any lasting impression upon me. I felt as if struck 
with some insupportable blow; and death would not have been more 
frightful to me. I am inclined to the belief, that Father Richards 
wished to shield the poor prisoner from the severity of her fate, by 
drawing from her expressions that might bear a favourable construction. 
He asked her, among other things, if she was not sorry for what she 
had been overheard to say, (for she had been betrayed by one of the 
nuns,) and if she would not prefer confinement in the cells, to the pu- 
nishment which was threatened her. But the Bishop soon interrupted 
him, and it was easy to perceive, that he considered her fate as sealed, 
and was determined she should not escape. In reply to some of the 
questions put to her, she was silent ; to others I heard her voice reply, 
that she did not repent of words she had uttered, though they had been 
reported by some of the nuns who had heard them; that she still wished 
to escape from the Convent; and that she had firmly resolved to resist 
every attempt to compel her to the commission of crimes which she de- 
tested. She added, that she would rather die than cause the murder of 
harmless babes. 

“* That is enough, finish her ! said the Bishop. 

“Two nuns instantly fell upon the young woman, and in obedience 
to directions, given by the Superior, prepared to execute her sentence. 

“She still maintained all the calmness and submission of a lamb. 
Some of those who took part in this transaction, I believe, were as un- 
willing as myself; but of others I can safely say, that I believe they 
delighted in it. Their conduct certainly exhibited a most blood-thirsty 
spirit. But above all others present, and above all human fiends I ever 
saw, I think Saint Hypolite was the most diabolical. She engaged in 
the horrid task with all alacrity, and assumed from choice, the most 
revolting parts to be performed. She seized a gag, forced it into the 
mouth of the poor nun, and when it was fixed between her extended 
jaws, so as to keep them open at their greatest possible distance, took 
hold of the straps fastened at each end of the stick, crossed them behind 
the head of the helpless victim, and drew them tight through the rt 
prepared as a fastening. 
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The bed, which had always stood in one part of the room still re- 
mained there: though the screen, which had usually been placed before 
it, and was made of thick muslin, with only a crevice, through which a 
person behind might look out, had been folded up on its hinges in the 
form of a W, and placed in a corner. On the bed the prisoner was laid 
with her face upward, and then bound with cords, so that she could not 
move. In an instant another bed was thrown upon her. One of the 
priests, named Bonin, sprung like fury first upon it, and stamped upon 
it with all his force. He was anes followed by the nuns, until there 
were as many upon the bed as could find room, and all did: what they 
could, not only to smother, but to bruise her. Some stood up and 
jumped upon the poor girl with their feet, some with their knees, and 
others in different ways seemed to seek how they might best beat the 
breath out of her body, and mangle it; without coming in direct contact 
with it, or seeing the effects of their violence. During this time my 
feelings were almost too strong to be endured. I felt stupified, and 
scarcely was conscious of what I did. Still, fear for myself remained in 
a sufficient degree to induce me to some exertion, and I attempted to 
talk to those who stood next, partly that I might have an excuse for 
turning away from the dreadful scene. ) 

“ After the lapse of fifteen or twenty minutes, and when it was pre- 
sumed that the sufferer had been smothered, and crushed to death, Fa- 
ther Bonin and the nuns ceased to trample upon her, and stepped from 
the bed. All was motionless and silent béneath it. 

“ They then began to laugh at such inhuman thoughts as occurred to 
some of them, rallying each other in the most unfeeling manner, and 
ridiculing me for the feelings which I in vain endeavoured to conceal. 
They alluded to the resignation of our murdered companion, and one of 
them tauntingly said, “She would have made’ a good Catholic martyr.” 
After svending some moments in such conversation, one of them asked 
if the corpse should be removed. The Superior said it had better re- 
main a little while. After waiting a short time longer, the feather-bed 
was taken off, the cords unloosed, and the body taken by the nuns and 
dragged down stairs. I was informed that it was taken into the cellar, 
and thrown unceremoniously into the hole which I have already des- 
cribed, covered with a great quantity of lime, and afterwards sprinkled 
with a liquid; of the properties and name of which I am ignorant. This 
liquid I have seen. poured into the hole from large bottles, after the 
necks had been broken off ; and have heard that it is used in France, to 
prevent the effluvia rising from cemeteries. : 

“T did not soon recover from the shock caused by this scene ; indeed 
it recurs to me with most gloomy impressions. The next day there 
was a melancholy aspect over everything, and recreation-time passed in 
the dullest manner; scarcely anything was said above a whisper.”-—pp. 
101—108. ; 


Here is a capital felony charged against the Bishop of Mon- 
treal, the superioress of the convent, and five priests, three of 
voL. 1—NO. I. M : ’ 
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whom are named. The person who records this deed, says that 
she cannot even think of it now without shuddering. She has 
no kindly feelings towards the eel who, she says, were guilty 
of this murder. There were other witnesses of it besides herself. 
Why, then, did she not, at least after quitting the convent, go 
before the King’s Attorney General and denounce the mur- 
derers? Simply because she knows that the whole scene is a 
fabrication of her own brain, or of some other brain still more 
steeped in falsehood than her own. 

We need not pursue this narrative any further. It will be 
sufficient to add that Maria confesses that even after she had 
taken the veil, she ¢wice quitted the convent, and that eventually, 
the necessity she was set of preparing for her own accouche- 
ment as she confesses, obliged her to run away altogether. She 
found refuge, as she informs us, in an alms-house at New York. 

Such is the story of this abandoned woman as told by herself, 
or at least by others with her sanction ; but we ask any reasonable 
being is it a story that deserves the slightest credit? We might 
leave the work to its fate upon the evidence we have brought 
against the alleged author out of her own pages; but fortunately 
for the cause of our religion and of truth, we happen to have 
in our hands the means of proving that it is from beginning to 
the end a tissue of the most unalloyed falsehoods ever penned or 
uttered. ‘The sources whence we derive our evidence of the utter 
falsehood of the book are— 

Ist. The universal testimony of the Protestant press, at Mon- 
treal. 

2d. The affidavits of individuals of character residing in Mon- 
treal; and, amongst the rest, that of Maria Monk’s mother, who 
— to be a respectable woman. 

‘he first publication of this calumny against the priesthood and 
nuns of Montreal, appeared in a New York “ religious”(?) paper, 
called the Protestant Vindicator. "The number in which the 
infamous libel appeared, was dated 14th October, “1835, three 
months previous to the appearance of the book ; it reached Mon- 
treal four or five days after, and was met by immediate and 
unanimous contradiction from the whole of the Protestant press 
of the province. These contradictions dre of the most unqua- 
lified character; and as the parties from whom they emanated are, 
for the most part, politically opposed to the section of the popula- 
tion to which the priests belong, they are at once honourable to 
the good feeling of the witnesses, and of course the more valuable 
as evidence. 

We shall commence with the evidence of the Montreal Herald, 
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in favour of the unimpeachable character of the calumniated 
persons. After a paragraph which it is not necessary to quote, 
the Herald proceeds as follows :— 


* * * «The first editorial article is entitled ‘ Nunneries,’ and is 
intended to be an exposure of debauchery and murder, said to have 
taken place in the Hétel Dieu in this city. We will not disgrace our 
columns, nor disgust our readers, by copying the false, the abominably 
false article. ‘Though of a different religious persuasion from the priests 
and the nuns, we have had too many opportunities of witnessing their 
unwearied assiduity and watchfulness, and Christian charity, during two 
seasons of pestilence, and can bear witness to the hitherto unimpeached 
and unimpeachable rectitude of their conduct, to be in the slightest 
degree swayed in our opinion by a newspaper slander ; but we would 
respectfully inform the conductors of the Protes/ant Vindicator, that 
there never existed a class of men who are more highly respected, and 
more universally esteemed, by individuals of all persuasions, than the 
Roman Catholic priests of Montreal. The ‘Sisters of Charity’ are 
equally respected, and are the means of effecting important services to 
the community. They practise Christianity, by feeding the hungry, 
clothing the naked, protecting the orphan, and ministering to the sick, 
the afflicted, and the dying—‘ pursuing the noiseless tenour of their 
way, courting no popular applause, and seeking their sole reward in 
‘conscience void of offence towards God and man.’ We do not pre- 
tend to be defenders of the Roman Catholic religion, or of any of its 
particular institutions. We are Protestants, and glory in being so; but 
we will not so far forget the precepts of our divine Master, as to con- 
nive at traducing the character of individuals, who are exemplary mem- 
bers of society, although they are of a different religious persuasion 
from ourselves !” 


The Montreal Gazette, another gine of similar politics, and 
conducted by Protestants, is equa M unqualified in its testimony 
in favour of the calumniated—equally in — in its condemna- 
tion of the calumniators. We select the following passages :— 

* %* %* “From our infancy we have resided in this city, and we 
therefore may be supposed to know the characters of the Roman Ca- 
tholic clergy and the nuns, somewhat better than any itinerant preacher 
from the United States. Their constant and unremitted attention to 
the discharge of their parochial duties—their kind and affectionate at- 
tendance upon the sick, at all seasons, but more particularly during the 
severe visitations of pestilence, have excited general admiration and 
approval from the believers in other creeds—their numerous acts of 
charity and benevolence are experienced by thousands, whose wants 
and sufferings have been relieved from the funds at their disposal— 
their character for unblemished purity and morality has stood unim- 
peached, until a worthless and anonymous scribbler has dared to impugn 
their hitherto unsullied reputations. * * % * 

“Tt is superlatively ridiculous to suppose, that while these institutions 
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are open daily to the visits of our citizens, and their inmates are seen 
at all hours attending to their religious avocations, such events should 
occur as have been described, and yet be unknown to the public until 
ushered into notice by a New York paper. The palpable errors with 
which the article teems, as to the title and qualifications of some of the 
clergy, betray its origin, and point it out as the production of one, who 
has raised up the creature of his imagination, with a view to injure the 
Roman Catholic religion, and to support his own illiberal views.” 


The other English papers of Montreal added their voluntary 
testimony to the same effect, as did also those of Quebec ; from 
one of which we shall content ourselves with a single quotation. 
It is from the Quebec Mercury. 


“The falsehood of this, pretended, Protestant Vindicator, is so re- 
volting and gross, and couched in terms so coarse, that we can make no 
quotation from it, nor even more particularly allude to it, than to say, in 
contradiction of the infamous slander to which it has given birth, that 
having passed the greater part of our life in this Province, in which we 
have an extensive acquaintance—we have never known any ladies who 
‘ had been educated in either of the nunneries of this city, and of Mon- 
treal, who did not in after-life retain the warmest affection for the reli- 
gious ladies who were their preceptors, and speak of them in the highest 
terms ; and if they become mothers, afford the strongest evidence of the 
confidence they reposed in the purity of the lives and conduct of the 
members of these institutions, by committing their young daughters to 
their care and instruction. The conduct also of the Roman Catholic 
clergy in Canada deserves an equally strong testimony from us. We 
have witnessed their courageous and unremitting attention to their 
duties, when an appalling pestilence twice swept over the land; we have 
seen them as the preceptors of youth in the seminaries—we have known 
them in the discharge of their more limited, yet not less useful, duties 
as parish priests, and in all these characters we are bound to say, that 
their conduct has been such as to command the love of their own flocks, 
and the sincerest respect of the Protestant inhabitants towards the 
Roman Catholic clergy.” 


These general testimonies in favour of the Roman Catholic 
clergy, and religious ladies of Montreal, and in contradiction to 
the sweeping accusations against them contained in the paper 
already named, produced no retraction or apology on the part of 
the editor of the Protestant Vindicator. On the contrary, in a 
subsequent number of that paper, dated 4th of November, 1835, 
the calumnies were reiterated and insisted upon, in the violent 
and bitter language of ignorant fanaticism, on the single autho- 
rity of the unfortunate creature whose name is attached to the 
book quoted at the head of this article. 

In the meantime, some of the Protestant inhabitants of Mon- 
treal had voluntarily instituted an inquiry into the origin of the 
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accusations, and the result was the perfect establishment of the 
falsehood of the statements, which have since been woven into 
the book under notice. The first piece of evidence we shall offer, 
is the affidavit of Dr. Robertson, a physician of long standing, 
and a justice of the peace. It is not the first in chronological 
order, but it is the first in importance, as it gives a connected 
history of Maria Monk for a considerable time previously. This 
document we give entire, inviting the reader’s especial attention 
to the passages which we have printed in italics. 


“ Wlliam Robertson, of Montreal, Doctor in Medicine, being duly 
sworn on the Holy Evangelists, deposeth and saith as follows :—On the 
9th of November, 1834, three men came up to my house, having a 
young female in company with them, who, they said, was observed, 
that forenoon, on the bank of the canal, near the extremity of the. St. 
Joseph Suburbs, acting in a manner which induced some people, who 
saw her, to think that she intended to drown herself. They took her 
into a house in the neighbourhood, where, after being there some 
hours, and interrogated as to who she was, &c., she said she was the 
daughter of Dr. Robertson. On receiving this information, they brought 
her to my house. Being from home when they came to the door, and 
learning from Mrs. Robertson that she had denied them, they conveyed 
her to the watch-house. Upon hearing this story, in company with 
G. Auldjo, Esq., of this city, I went to the watch-house, to enquire 
into the affair. We found the young female, whom I have since ascer- 
tained to be Maria Monk, daughter of W. Monk, of this city, in cus- 
tody. She said that, although she was not my daughter, she was the 
child of respectable parents, in or very near Montreal, whv, from some 
light conduct of hers (arising from temporary insanity,to which she was, 
at times, subject, from her infancy), had kept her confined and chained 
ina cellar, for the last four years. Upon examination, no mark or 
appearance indicated the wearing of manacles, or any other mode of 
restraint. She said, on my observing this, that her mother always took 
care to cover the irons with soft clothes, to prevent them injuring the 
skin, From the appearance of her hands, she evidently had not been 
used to work. To remove her from the watch-house, where she was 
confined with some of the most profligate women of the town, taken up 
for inebriety and disorderly conduct in the streets, as she could not 
give a satisfactory account of herself, I, as a Justice of the Peace, sent 
her to jail as a vagrant. The following morning, I went to the jail, for 
the purpose of ascertaining, if possible, who she was. After consider- 
able persuasign, she promised to divulge her story to the Rev. H. Esson, 
one of the clergymen of the Church of Scotland, to whose congregation 
she said her parents belonged. That gentleman did call at the jail, and 
ascertain who she was. In the course of a few days, she was released, 
and I did not see her again until the month of August last, when Mr, 
Johnson, of Griffin-town, joiner, and Mr. Cooley, of the St. Ann 
Suburbs, merchant, called upon me, about ten o'clock at night, and, 
after some prefatory remarks, mentioned that the object of their visit 
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was to ask me, as a magistrate, to institute an inquiry into some very 
serious charges which had been made against some of the Roman Ca- 
tholic priests of the place, and the nuns of the General Hospital, by a 
female who had been a nun in that institution for four years, and who 
had divulged the horrible secrets of that establishment, such as the 
illicit and criminal intercourse between the nuns and the priests, stating 
particulars of such depravity of conduct, on the part of these people, 
in this respect, and their murdering the offspring of these criminal con- 
nexions as soon as they were born, to the number of from thirty to 
forty every year. I instantly stated, that I did not believe a word of 
what they told me, and they must have been imposed upon by some 
evil-disposed and designing person. Upon inquiry who this nun, their 
informant, was, I discovered that she answered exactly the description 
of Maria Monk, whom I had so much trouble about last year, and men- 
tioned to those individuals my suspicion, and what I knew of that un- 
fortunate girl. Mr. Cooley said to Mr. Johnson, ‘ Let us go home, we 
are hoaxed.’ They told me, that she was then at Mr. Johnson’s house, 
and requested me to call there and hear her own story. The next day, 
or the day following, I did call, and saw Maria Monk at Mr. Johnson’s 
house. She repeated in my presence the substance of what was men- 
tioned to me before, relating to her having been in the nunnery for 
four years; having taken the black veil; the crimes committed there ; 
and a variety of other circumstances concerning the conduct of the 
priests and nuns. A Mr. Hoyte was introduced to me, and was present 
during the whole of the time that I was in the house. He was repre- 
sented as one of the persons who had come in from New York with 
this young woman, for the purpose of investigating into this mysterious 
affair. I was asked to take her deposition, on her oath, as to thé truth 
of what she had stated. I declined doing so, giving as a reason, that 
from my knowledge of her character, I considered her assertions upon 
oath were not entitled to more credit than her bare assertion, and that 
I did not believe either ; intimating at the same time, my willingness to 
take the necessary steps for a full investigation, if they could get any 
other person to corroborate any part of her solemn testimony, or if a 
direct charge were made against any particular individual of a criminal 
nature. During the first interview with Messrs. Johnson and Cooley, 
they mentioned that Maria Monk had been found in New York in a 
very destitute situation by some charitable individuals, who administered 
to her necessities, being very sick. She expressed a wish to see a 
clergyman, as she had a dreadful secret which she wished to divulge 
before she died ; a clergyman visiting her, she related to him the alleged 
crimes of the priests and nuns of the General Hospital at Montreal. 
After her recovery, she was visited and examined by the mayor and 
some lawyers at New York, afterwards at Troy, in the State of New 
York, on the subject ; and I understood them to say, that Mr. Hoyte 
and two other gentlemen, one of them a lawyer, were sent to Montreal 
with her, for the purpose of examining into the truth of the accusa- 
tions thus made. Although incredulous as to the truth of Maria Monk’s 
story, I thought it incumbent upon me to make some inquiry concern- 
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ing it, and have ascertained where she has been residing a great part of 

the time she states having been an inmate of the nunnery. During the 

summer of 1832, she was at service at William Henry; the winters of 

1832-3, she passed in this neighbourhood, at St. Ours, and St. Denis, 

The accounts given of her conduct that season, corroborate the opi- 

nions I had before entertained of her character. 

i “ W. RoBERTSON. 

“ Sworn before me, at Montreal, this 14th day of November, 1835. 

“ Bens. Hoimes, J. P.” 


So strong is the evidence of Dr. Robertson, in proof of the 
mingled insanity and depravity of Maria Monk, that we might 
safely rest upon it the case of the clergy and-nuns. In the 
first place she represented herself as the daughter of Dr. Robert- 
son. Finding, hon the personal attendance of Dr. Robertson, 
that this story could not be maintained, she substituted for it a 
statement to the effect that her parents resided near Montreal, 
and that they had kept her chained in a cellar for the last four 
years. Ata subsequent period she gives up the cellar story for 
one which seemed likely to become more profitable, and she then 
represented herself as having been an inmate of the Hoétel Dieu 
during the very four years that she had previously said she had 
been chained in a cellar by her parents. 

But, although each of these stories contradicts the other, and all 
completely destroy the general credibility of the witness, we have, 
further, the direct testimony of Dr. Robertson, that during the 
four years in question, she was neither chained in a cellar, nor 
outraged ina nunnery. In 1832, she was at William Henry— 
a town about forty-five miles below Montreal; and in the winter 
of 1832-3, she was living in the same neighbourhood, namely, at 
St. Ours or St. Denis, two villages lying south and inland of the 
town just named. 

We now come to the affidavit of the mother of Maria Monk. 
It is of great length, and contains some minor details which do 
not materially strengthen the evidence, though they would do so 
were that evidence of a less decided character. faany of: these 
details we shall therefore omit, giving only the most important 
passages. 

The affidavit was sworn to on the 24th of October, 1835, 
before Dr. Robertson, whose own evidence the reader has just 
perused. 

Mrs. Monk declares in this affidavit :— 

“That wishing to guard the public against the deception which has 
lately been practised in Montreal by designing men, who have taken 
advantage of the occasional mental derangement of her daughter, to 

scandalous accusations against the priests and the nuns in Mon- 
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treal, and afterwards to make her pass herself for a nun who had left 
the convent,” 


She proceeds to state thatin August 1835, a man named 
Hoyte, who stated himself to be a Minister of New York, called 


upon her and informed her,— 


“ That he had lately come to Montreal, with a young woman and 
child of five weeks old; that the woman had absconded from him’ at 
Goodenough’s tavern, where they were lodging, and left him with the 
child; he gave me a description of the woman; I unfortunately disco- 
vered that the description answered my daughter, and the reflection 
that this stranger had called upon Mr. Esson, our pastor, and inquiring 
for my brother, I suspected that this was planned; I asked for the child, 
and said that I would place it in a nunnery; to that Mr. Hoyte started 
every objection, in abusive language against the nuns.” 


Subsequently the child was delivered to her. Mrs. Monk 
then sent an acquaintance, a Mrs. Tarbert, to seek for her 
daughter, who was found, but she refused to go to her mother’s 
house. ‘The only fact of importance, in this portion of the affi- 
davit, is that Maria Monk had borrowed a bonnet and shawl “ to 
assist her escape from that Mr. Hoyte, at the Hotel,” and she 
a Mrs. Tarbert to return them to the owner. 

e now proceed to quote a further portion of Mrs. Monk’s 
affidavit. 


“ Early in the afternoon of the same day, Mr. Hoyte came to my 
house with the same old man, wishing me to make all my efforts to 
find the girl, in the meantime speaking very bitterly against the Ca- 
tholics, the priests, and the nuns; mentioned that my daughter had 
been in the nunnery, where she had been ill-treated. I denied that my 
daughter had ever been in a nunnery; that when she was about eight 
years of age she went to a day-school; at that time came in two other 
persons, whom Mr. Hoyte introduced ; one was the Rev. Mr. Brewster. 
I do not recollect the other reverence’s name. They all requested me, 
in the most pressing terms, to try to make it out my daughter had been 
in the nunnery; and that she had some connexion with the priests of 
the seminary, of which nunneries and priests she spoke in the most out- 
rageous terms; said that should I make that out, myself, my daughter, 
and child, would be protected for life. I expected to get rid of their 
importunities, in relating the melancholy circumstances by which my 
daughter was frequently deranged in her head, and told them that when 
at the age of about seven years, she broke a slate pencil in her head; 
that since that time her mental faculties were deranged, and by times 
much more than at other times, but that she was far from being an 
idiot; that she could make the most ridiculous but most plausible sto- 
ries; and that as to the history that she had been in a nunnery, it was 
a fabrication, for she never was in a nunnery; that at one time I wished 
to obtain a place in a nunnery for her; that I had employed the influ- 
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ence of Mrs. De Montenach, of Dr. Nelson, and of our pastor the Rev. 
Mr. Esson, but without success.” 


* * * “ After many more solicitations to the same effect, three of 
them retired, but Mr. Hoyte remained, adding to the other solicita- 
tions: he was stopped, a person having rapped at the door; it was then 
candle-light. I opened the door, and I found Doctor M‘Donald, who 
told me that my daughter Maria was at his house in the most distress- 
ing situation; that she wished him to come and make her peace with 
me; I went with the Doctor to his house in McGill-street; she came 
with me to near my house, but would not come in, notwithstanding I 
assured her that she would be kindly treated, and that I would give her 
her child; she crossed the parade ground, and I went into the house, and 
returned for her.—Mr. Hoyte followed me. She was leaning on the 
west railing of the parade; we went to her: Mr. Hoyte told her, my 
dear Mary, I am sorry you have treated yourself and me in this man- 
ner; I hope you have not exposed what has passed between us neverthe- 
less; I will treat you the same as ever, and spoke to her in the most 
affectionate terms; took her in his arms; she at first spoke to him very 
cross, and refused to go with him, but at last consented and went away 
with him, absolutely refusing to come to my house. Soon after, Mr. 
Hoyte came and demanded the child: I gave it to him. Next morn- 
ing Mr. Hoyte returned, and was more pressing than in his former soli- 
citations, and reguryin me to say that my daughter had been in the nun- 
nery; that should I say so it would be better than one hundred pounds 
to me; that I would be protected for life, and that I should leave Mon- 
treal, and that I would be better provided for elsewhere; I answered 
that thousands of pounds would not induce me to perjure myself; then 
he got saucy and abusive to the utmost; he said he came to Montreal 
to detect the infamy of the priests and the nuns.” 


What follows is not important, except that Mrs. Monk heard 
a few days after that her daughter was at one Mr. Johnson’s, a 
joiner, at Griffin-town,* with Mr. Hoyte; “ that he passed her for 
a nun who had escaped from the Hétel Dieu Nunnery;” and on 
further inquiry, she found that her daughter had subsequently 
gone off with the said Hoyte 

To the above ample testimony we shall only add the most ma- 
terial portion of the evidence of Mrs. Tarbert, the female who 
was requested by Mrs. Monk to seek out her daughter :— 


“ I know the said Maria Monk; last spring she told me that the 
father of the child she was then carrying, was burned in Mr. Owsten's 
house. She often went away in the country, and at the request of her 
mother I accompanied her across the river. Last summer she came 
back to my lodgings and told me that she had made out the father of the 
child; and that very night left me and went away. The next morning 
I found that she was in a house of bad fame, where I went for her; and 





® Griffin-town is the western suburb of Montreal. 
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told the woman keeping that house, that she ought not to allow that 
girl to remain there, for she was a girl of good and honest family, 
Maria Monk then told me that she would not go to him, (alluding, as I 
understood, to the father of the child) for that he wanted her to swear 
an oath that would lose her soul for ever, but jestingly said, should make 
her a lady for ever. I then told her (Maria) do not lose your soul for 
money.”. 

Here, then, not only have we abundant proof of the utter false- 
hood of Maria Monk’s “awful disclosures,” but the whole cha- 
racter of this abominable conspiracy is unfolded. 

It is quite clear that Maria Monk had been living in a state 
of concubinage with Hoyte, and there is every reason to believe 
that the infant alluded to was the fruit of their tercourse. Hoyte 
probably belongs to one of those sects of fanatics, so common in 
some portions of the United States, who will not scruple to resort 
to any means, however criminal, to bring discredit on the pro- 
fessors either of the Catholic or of the Episcopalian faith. ‘This, 
at least, is the only mode of accounting for his conduct, and for 
that of the other wretches associated with him. 

But little now remains to be added. ‘Touching the character 
of the Catholic clergy and nuns of Canada, we might add the 
testimony of several persons now in London, whose opportunities 
of observation have been ample, having resided many years in Ca- 
nada, during the whole of which period not even a whisper was ever 
uttered against the servants of the Gospel. On the contrary, 
the spotless purity of their lives was universally acknowledged. 
Living in the midst of a populous city, their residenc>- open to 
any visitor, constantly mixing with the inhabitants, they may be 
said to be perpetually under the public eye; hence it would be 
quite impossible that any irregularity of conduct could be prac- 
tised without attracting attention and leading to exposure.— 
Most of the individuals named in Maria Monk’s book, are spe- 
cially known for the practice of every active virtue. With refer- 
ence to education particularly, both priests and nuns have secured 
the enduring gratitude of the community of Lower Canada. The 
seminariest of Montreal and Quebec are the only public schools 
of any note in Lower Canada, and there is scarcely an indivi- 
dual of any education in the province who is not indebted for his 
mental acquirements to one or other of those excellent establish- 
ments. 

The same may be said of the nunneries as places of education 





+ Seminary is the specific name of the male religious houses of Quebec and Mon- 
treal. They were originally schools of theology, but on the suppression of the order 
of the Jesuits, the priests of the seminaries extended their plan to general education. 
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for girls. So deservedly popular are they, that the Protestant 
English are in the habit of sending their daughters to those insti- 
tutions for elementary education, and, as the Quebec Mercury very 
properly observes, when these daughters in their turn become 
mothers, it is seldom that they do not evince their confidence in 
the purity of the lives and conduct of the members of these 
establishments, by committing their own daughters to their 
care. 

It really ought to excite astonishment that any persons should 
be found so destitute of moral feeling, as to renew in England 
the publication of a work which had exposed its authors in Ame- 
rica to so disgraceful a celebrity. ‘That the Standard, edited as 
it is by some of the most reckless of the calumniators of the reli- 
gion of the people of Ireland, or that the Times should make use 
of any calumny, which could escape contradiction and exposure 
even for a few weeks, is easily accounted for by the habitual 
depravity of the editors of those papers. But that any persons 
of a different station in life should be found so destitute of all 
sense of religion, as to republish known calumny—calumny, the 
falsehood of which was demonstrated, might indeed create the 
extreme of surprise, if anti-Catholic bigotry had not furnished 
multitudinous instances of the total abandonment of all shame— 
of such an utter disregard of veracity, that Charles James Fox’s 
expression, of “a good Protestant lie,” is not so familiar as to 
suppress every angry emotion, and to cause a smile of contempt 
to take the place of a more legitimate resentment. 

We cannot but appeal to all that exists of good sense and good 
feeling, against the continuance of this system of unprovoked and 
unjustifiable slander. Surely falsehood,—calumny—for we must 
use the only appropriate word—is not the proper weapon of re- 
ligious controversy. It cannot possibly make any converts to Pro- 
testantism. On the contrary, it irritates and disgusts the Catho- 
lics, and tends to convince them that the cause must necessarily be a 
bad one, which sanctions and requires such vile instruments. It is 
true that they may deter Protestants from giving that patient and 
candid attention to the merits of the controvers aswel them and 
the Catholics, which so important, so truly ant 2 subject demands. 


But this protection to Protestantism, which arises from the dark 
mist created by calumnious imputations, is one which no sincere 
Christian can hesitate to condemn: and there is also a ‘reaction 
in the system itself. Protestants of just minds and right feelings, 
when they discover how totally false, are the assertions of the ad- 
vocates of their religion, are thereby rendered more attentive to 
the arguments of the Catholics—more disposed to look upon 
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Catholicity with a favourable eye, as not affording any grounds 
for true accusations, when calumnies are used to supply their place ; 
and thus, what was intended to prevent conversion, is often an 
often the cause of a great increase to the ranks of our religion. 

It is with these consolatory reflections, that we look upon the 
hostile efforts of the Quarterly Review, and of other High Church 
publications. Indeed, some of the labours of these worthies are 
exceedingly amusing, from the grotesque extent of their faculty of 
falsehood. Let us, for example, take up the Quarterly Review, 
published in last month, April 1836. Look at page 266; where 
you will find the astounding assertion, “ that divinity is taught 
at Maynooth from Dens’s Theology.” Why, this beats O’Sullivan 
and M'Ghee, the Hoytes and Brewsters of Ireland, all to nothing. 
Then the crafty Reviewer, as if conscious of his own falsehood, 
quotes the 8th Report of the Commissioners of Irish Education, 
as though it proved the allegation respecting Dens’s Theology, 
thus leaving himself a loop-hole to slip out of the direct charge 
of wilful untruth. 

Again, read this passage from page 268 of the same Review. 
Speaking of persons whom the writer styles isolated Protestants, 


he says,— 

6 Their cattle are houghed, maimed, and poisoned ; and they 
themselves are hooted, pelted, beaten, waylaid, shot at, and 
murdered. It appears to us to be as completely proved as ever 
was a charge in a court of justice, that these unchristian pro- 
ceedings are deliberately and systematically encouraged by the 


priests.” 

Well—we take time for breath—and is it possible that the 
writer of this passage—of all this complicated ladined-inden call 
himself a Christian,—that he can read the sacred command of 
God, which anathematises the false witness,—and yet venture 
to cluster, in one paragraph, so many proofs of his utter disregard 
of the respect of men, and of the commands of God ? 

Be it so. Let this be the Conservative Protestantism of the 
day. Let the most outrageous violations of truth distinguish the 
leading publications of that party. It all tends to good,—to 
expose the futile weakness of the cause, which acknowledges 
thus trumpet-tongued the necessity of deriving support from 
disgusting misrepresentation, —we use a soft word. ‘The “ no- 
popery” prejudice of England, is the last resort of the sangui- 
nary and peculating Toryism—heretofore called Orangeism— 
of Ireland. It is for this reason that party, and its organs, 
continue to calumniate ;—to distort truth ;—to invent falsehood. 


The Standard unblushingly jids in the evening; the Times 
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loudly lies in the morning; the Quarterly Review more ponder- 
ously deploys its inventions once in three months, “ or oftener if 
need be ;” whilst from the Penny Magazine of the iety of 
Useful Knowledge !!! the insinuation of all that is foolishly ma- 
lignant against Catholicity, issues weekly as part of the Society’s 
stock in trade. Although this constant repetition of slander soon 
ceases to excite the irritation of the Catholic, or the attention of 
the general reader, nevertheless it operates upon the angry pas- 
sions of men who are prone to religious strife, and embitters that 
contention respecting truth and a which should be con- 
ducted with good temper, in order to allow the disputants to 
weigh their mutual arguments; and should, above all, be pre- 
sided over by the spirit.of benevolence and charity, if we would 
convert the minds of erring men to the love of their Divine 
Redeemer. 

Not so the Quarterly writer—he dreams only of tythes and 
church rates, and writs of rebellion, and police slaughter, and 
military massacre.—Why, knows he not that the law of Ireland 
abundantly provides for the reparation of any injury done to the 
property of any Protestant, whether isolated or otherwise? ‘The 
grand juries, constituted always of a great oe of Protestants, 
are enabled and indeed positively enjoined by law, to make full 


and adequate compensation to any person whose “ cattle or 

horses” may be maliciously maimed, houghed, or poisoned. An 

isolated Protestant could not carry his “ cattle or horses” to so 

good a market, as the grand jury. He would laugh in his 

sleeve at the blundering malice which destroyed, or wilfull 

injured, his pre rty; and this is so well known in Ireland, 
y, 


that, not on rotestants, but Catholics also, have been fre- 
quently more than suspected of having contrived so lucrative an 
injury to their own “ cattle and horses.” 

But the spirit which dictated to the Quarterly Reviewer this 
calumny, is not the less reprehensible for being altogether 
absurd. It is in vain that the historian from his closet—and 
living “statesmen in both Houses of Parliament, have declared 
that the Protestants of Ireland have, often inflicted but never 
suffered persecution. It is in vain that committees of the House 
of Lords as well as of the Commons, have, after the exam- 
ination of many witnesses, reported to parliament that the agra- 
rian disturbances in Ireland, have nothing of a sectarian character 
in them—that religious differences have no connection with the 
land war ;~the whiteboyism; the whitefootism ; the Rockitism and 
all the other criminal isms which afflict and degrade the Irish 
peasantry. All this, and as much more, is vain. It only proves 
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that the assertion of the Quarterly Reviewer is untrue. What of 
that !—The party which it represents have hardened their palates 
to all but the most pungent fare, and their food would want zest, 
were not a relish of Irish horror given to their repast. 

But it is time that this species of warfare should terminate. 
We trust and believe that the literary profligates of England will 
be soon as much despised as the personal profligate of America. 
The occupation of the Maria Monks of the Quarterly Review 
will shortly be gone—and then, but not till then, will the Pro 
testantism of these countries get rid of the stain with which it is 
tarnished by the frenzy of its political partizans, and the un- 
mitigated falsehoods of its literary champions. 

It is, indeed, time that a new era should commence in pole- 
mics. ‘The differences in religious belief are proper and most 
important subjects for discussion ; but then they should be dis- 
cussed with mildness —with benevolence—with charity. Above 
all, the spirit of the most perfect candour, and of the most complete 
sincerity, should pervade the whole investigation. Nor is it 
sufficient to be candid and sincere; we should be also most 
cautious. Our caution should be, if that were possible, equivalent 
to the importance of the subject—divine faith,—a subject so 
important as to involve an eternity of happiness or of misery. 
Let, then, every angry and bad passion be removed far—very 
far from the “ amicable controversy” which should alone be 
known amongst Christians. Let every one of us approach that 
controversy with humbleness of heart and submission to divine 
revelation, seeking from the charity of God, and in benevolence 
towards our neighbour, our surest hope of attaming saving 
truth, and avoiding destructive error. 





Arr. VIII.—Outlines of a Journey through Arabia Petrea, to 
Mount Sinai and the Excavated City of Petra—the Edom 
of the Prophecies. By M. Leon de Laborde. 8vo. With se- 
venty plates and maps. London, 1836. 

HILE every progressive step we take in the cultivation of 
the sciences, seems to lead us nearer and nearer to that re- 
gion of light in which the Deity stands unveiled, it is a remark- 
able fact that almost every traveller who visits those parts of the 

East, expressly mentioned or alluded to in the Scriptures, returns 

with fresh evidence of the wonderful accuracy by which those sa- 
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cred records are characterized, even in matters of subordinate 
consideration. Whether we refer to the customs and manners of 
the people who inhabited those regions during the period com- 
prised in the two Testaments; to the peculiarities of their cli- 
mate; the cities, mountains, rivers, or even the very springs that 

uench the thirst of the traveller; to the turn of thought, the 
i of expression, the proverbial maxims which we meet with 
in the Holy Writings,—on every point we find either identity 
with those whicli now exist, or an accordance with them as perfect 
as the lapse of ages could fairly be expected to permit. 

Thus, for example, in the book of Job, the most ancient por- 
tion of the Bible, we have the passage: ‘ Why is light given to 
him that is in misery, and life to them that are in bitterness of 
soul? ‘That look for death, and it cometh not, as they that dig 
for treasure.”* ‘To this hour the greatest obstacle which the tra- 
veller has to encounter in prosecuting his investigations in the 
east, arises from an obstinate belief on the part of the natives, 
that a stranger can be actuated by no motive for visiting their 
country, which does not spring from the desire of finding and 
taking away with him the treasures said to be hidden in their 
fields, and beneath the ruins of their towns. When Burckhardt 
succeeded in penetrating as far as Petra, and was actually within 
sight of some of its most interesting remains, his Arab guide, pro- 
bably observing the emotion with which the traveller contem- 
plated the great object of which he had been so long in search, 
immediately exclaimed :—*“I see now, clearly, that you are an 
infidel, who have particular business amongst the ruins of the 
city of your forefathers; but depend upon it that we shall not 
suffer you to take out a single para (a small oriental coin) of all 
the treasures hidden therein, for they are in our territory, and 
belong to us.” Burckhardt, notwithstanding all his arts of per- 
suasion, was immediately obliged to give up all further research, 
and to quit the valley. 

Again, it is said in the 44th Psalm, “ Myrrh and stacte and 
cassia perfume thy garments.”+ ‘ The people of the east,” says 
Mr. Roberts,{ “ are extremely fond of perfumes, and they are so 
easily obtained, either from animals, gums or vegetables, that all 
enjoy them; for festive occasions their garments have an extra 
dash, and so powerful is the scent from a numerous assemblage 
that an Englishman can scarcely bear it.” So also in the 76th 
Psalm it is written, “In the day of my trouble I sought God, with 
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my hands — up to him in the night: and I was not de- 
ceived.” e Tamul translation has it, “ My hands in the 
night were spread out, and ceased not.” ‘This custom still pre- 
vails in the east. ‘“ Ah!” says the sorrowful mother, over her 
afflicted child, “ali night long were my hands spread out to the 
gods on thy behalf.” In that position,” adds Mr. Roberts, 
*‘ do they sometimes hold their hands for the night together. 
Some devotees do this with their right hand through the whole 
of their lives, till the arm becomes quite stiff.” We might fill a 
volume with similar illustrations. 

There is, however, nothing in these examples, so far as the sacred 
mark set on the Scriptures is concerned, to be compared with the 
testimony borne by the actual condition of the countries mentioned 
in the Prophecies, to the reality of the fate predicted for them in 
those a denunciations of the anger of an offended God. Not- 
withstanding the derision with which Voltaire speaks of the ex- 
tent, the population, and the fertility of ancient Palestine ; both 
ancient and modern historians and travellers agree in the opinion 
that it must have been, in the days of its “high and palmy state,” 
a land “flowing with milk and honey.” ‘Tacitus, Ammianus 
Marcellinus, Florus, and Pliny, speak of it as a country teeming 
in its prosperous days with every species of opulence. “ Cultis 
abundans terris et nitidis, et civitates habens quasdam egregias,” 


>? 


7 Marcellinus. Syria in hortis operosissima est,” says Pliny, 


“Inde quoque est proverbium Greecis, ‘Multa Syrorum olera. 


The testimony of Volney is to the same effect. ‘ With its nu- 
merous advantages of climate and soil, it is not astonishing that 
Syria should always have been esteemed a most delicious country, 
and that the Greeks and Romans ranked it among the most 
beautiful of their provinces, and even thought it not inferior to 
Egypt.” ‘The evidence collected by Gibbon enabled him to 
write to the same effect. ‘The heat of the climate is tempered 
by the vicinity of the sea and mountains, by the plenty of wood 
and water; and the produce of a fertile soil affords the subsis- 
tence and encourages the propagation of men and animals. From 
the age of David to that of Poceclicn, the country was overspread 
with ancient and flourishing cities; the inhabitants were nume- 
rous and wealthy.” Even the sides of the most barren moun- 
tains,” says Dr. Clarke, “ in the neighbourhood of Jerusalem, had 
been rendered fertile, by being divided into terraces, like steps 
rising one above another, where soil has been accumulated with 
astonishing labour.”— “In any part of Judea,” continues the 
same distinguished traveller, “the effects of a beneficial change 
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of government are soon witnessed in the conversion of desolated 
plains into fertile fields. Under a wise and beneficent goyern- 
ment, the produce of the Holy Land would exceed all calculation. 
Its perennial harvest, the salabrity of its air, its limpid springs, 
its rivers, lakes, and matchless plains, its hills and vales, Ks pte 
added to the serenity of the climate, prove this to be indeed a 
field which the Lord hath blessed.” 

But against this Paradise, so happy in the days of its inno- 
cence, the curse of the Omnipotent went forth, provoked by the 
disobedience and multiplied crimes of the people whom he had 
chosen to inhabit it. ‘ And your land shall | be desert, and your 
cities destroyed. Then shall the land enjoy her Sabbaths all the 
days of her desolation.”* ‘The cities shall be wasted without 
i itants, and the houses without man, and the land shall be 
left desolate.”+ “Your land is desolate, your cities are burnt 
with fire: your country strangers devour before your face, and 
it shall be desolate as when wasted by enemies.”{ ‘ The vint- 
age hath mourned, the vine hath languished away, all the merry- 
hearted have sighed. The mirth of timbrels hath ceased, 
nee of them that rejoice is ended, the melody of the harp is 
silent.” 

By the concurring testimony of all travellers, as Keith justl 
states, Judea may now be at a field of ruins. The ae 
of ancient magnificence, covered with rubbish, may be found 
in all Syria. Of many celebrated cities, nothing remains but 

less ruins. In Arimathea nothing but rubbish is to be 
found. Of the towns that once bordered the lake of Tiberias 
no traces are left. Jericho is in a state of complete desolation, 
not a tree, and scarcely even a particle of verdure, is to be seen in 
its neighbourhood. But wasted and destroyed though the land 
and the cities of Judea appear at the present moment, the day is 
to come when the former is to teem again with “ fatness,” and 
the latter shall start from their ruins to renovated splendour. The 
moment the Jews, who are now scattered abroad, the wanderers 
among all nations, “ confess their miquities and the iniquities of 
their ancestors,” || then will “the Lord their God” ‘“ remember 
his covenant that he made with Jacob, and Isaac, and Abraham. 
He will also, remember the land.”q For “I did not cast them 
off altogether, neither did I so despise them that they should be 
quite consumed.”* Accordingly, we find that preparation is al- 
ways made in the climate, the salubrity of the air, the limpid 
springs, lakes, and matchless plams, and hills and vales, for that 
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“ beneficial change of government” which would be capable, as 
Dr. Clarke attests, of speedily converting its “desolated plains 
into fertile fields.” 

Buf against Edom an irreversible judgment was pronounced ; 
“For my sword is inebriated in Heaven, behold it shall come 
down upon Idumea, and upon the people of my wre eed unto 
judgment.”* From generation to generation it shall lie waste, 
none shall pass through it for ever and ‘ever. The bittern and 
ericius shall possess it: and the ibis and the raven shall dwell in 
it: and a line shall be stretched out upon it, to bring it to no- 
thing, and a plummet, unto desolation. The nobles thereof shall 
not be there: they shall call rather upon the king, and all the 
princes thereof shall be nothing. And thorns and nettles shall 
grow up in its houses, and the thistle in the fortresses thereof: 
and it shall be the habitation of dragons, and the pasture of os- 
triches. And demons and monsters shall meet, and the hairy 
ones shall cry out to one another ; there hath the lamia lain down, 
and found rest for herself. ‘There hath the ericius had its hole, 
and brought up its young ones, and hath dug round about, and 
cherished them in the shadow thereof: thither are the kites ga- 
thered together one to another.”+ 

These are terrible denunciations. The language however of 
Jeremias is still more emphatic against Edom. “ ‘Thus saith the 
Lord of Hosts, is wisdom no more in Theman? Counsel is 

rished from her children: their wisdom is become unprofitable. 
Flee and turn your backs, go down into the deep hole, ye inha- 


bitants of Dedan: for I have brought the destruction of Esau 
upon him, the time of his visitation. If grape gatherers had 
Pi 


come to thee, would they not have left a bunch? if thieves in the 
night, they would have taken what was enough for them. But 
I have made Esau bare, I have revealed his secrets and he can- 
not be hid: his seed is laid waste, and his brethren, and his 
neighbours, and he shall not be.”{ For I have sworn by my- 
self,” saith the Lord, “ that Bosra shall become a desolation, and 
a reproach, and a desert, and a curse, and all her cities shall be 
everlasting wastes.”§ ‘For behold I have made thee a little one 
among the nations, despicable among men. Thy arrogancy hath 
deceived thee, and the pride of thy heart: O thou that daellest 
in the clifts of the rock, and bee’ Fart to lay hold on the 
4 of the hill: but though thou shouldst make thy nest as 
high as an eagle, I will bring thee down from thence, saith the 
Lord. And Edom shall be desolate: every one that shall pass 
by it, shall be astonished, and shall hiss at all its plagues. As 
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‘Sodom was overthrown, and Gomorrha and the neighbours thereof, 

saith the Lord: there shall not a man dwell there, and there shall 
no son of man inhabit it.” * 

Ezechiel describes the crimes which the Idumeans were to per- 

trate, and for. which these awful punishments were to be in- 

icted. . “They had spoken against the mountains of Israel, say- 
ing, they are desolate, they are given us to consume. And you 
rose up against me with your mouth, and have derogated from 
me by your words: I have heard them. Thus saith the Lord 
God: when the whole earth shall rejoice, I will make thee a wil- 
derness.”+ Abdias is equally explicit. ‘For the slaughter, and 
for the iniquity against thy oo er Jacob, confusion shall cover 
thee, and thou shalt perish for ever. in the day when thou 
stoodest against him, when strangers carried away his army cap- 
tive, and foreigners entered his gates, and cast lots upon Jeru- 
salem: thou also wast one of them.”t ‘ And there shall be no 
remains of the house of Esau.”§ The Idumeans, the descend- 
ants of Esau, it was foreseen by these inspired men, would join 
with the enemies of the Jews, the posterity of Jacob, and thus would 
commit fratricide. For this transgression—the same in its cha- 
racter as that on account of which God had set his mark on the 
brow of Cain—the first and the only sign of guilt He has ever 
yet fixed upon the human countenance,—the Edomites were to 
be exterminated from the face of the earth, and their cities were 
to be irrecoverably destroyed. 

Isaias lived during a period which elapsed between the years 
810 and 698 s.c. Jeremias delivered his prophecies about 200 
years afterwards; Ezechiel and Abdias appear to have been for 
some time contemporaries of Jeremias. At the period when 
these predictions were delivered, we have every reason to believe 
that Idumea was in a condition of the greatest prosperity that 
had, down to that period, been attained by any nation upon earth. 

“We learn from Genesis,|| (says the translator of the work 
now before us), that, ‘ before any king reigned over Israel,’ no 
féwer than eight kings had succeeded each other in the govern- 
ment of the ‘Land of Edom,’ or Idumea; and that these kings 
were followed by eleven dukes, the descendants of Esau, ‘the father 
of the Edomites.’ The fertility of its territory was announced in the 
blessing given by Isaac to Esau: ‘Behold thy dwelling shall be the 
fatness of the earth, and of the dew of heaven from above.’ Its highly 
cultivated state appears, moreover, from the description given of it by 
the messengers of Moses, when they requested permission for the 
Israelites to pass through Edom, in their way from Egypt to the pro- 
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mised land :—<‘ Let us pass, I pray thee, through thy country: we will 
not pass through the — or through the vineyards, neither will we 
drink of the water of the wells: we will go by the King’s highway: we 
will not turn to the right hand, nor to the left, until we have passed 
thy borders. And Edom said unto him, Thou shalt not pass by me, 
lest I come out against thee with the sword. And the children 
of Israel said unto him, We will go by the highway: and if I and 
my cattle drink of thy water, then will I pay for it. I will only (with- 
out doing any thing else) go through on my feet. And he said, Thou 
shalt not go through. And Edom came out against him with much 
people, and with a strong hand. Thus Edom refused to give Israel pas- 
sage through his border: wherefore Israel turned away from him.’¢ 
“The great wealth possessed by Job, an inhabitant of that country, at 
a period probably still more remote even than the visit of the Israelites, 
proves that Idumea had then been long settled. Indeed, the whole of 
the beautiful composition, in which his trials are recorded, displays a 
state of society in which a gradation of classes was acknowledged, the 
sciences were cultivated, the fine arts were not unknown, luxury pre- 
vailed to a very considerable extent, the operations of war had been 
reduced to order, commerce by sea and land had been carried on with 
foreign countries, and almost all the ordinary mechanical trades, with 
which we are now acquainted, afforded occupation to numerous fami- 
lies. Fourteen thousand sheep, six thousand eamels, a thousand yoke 
of oxen, and a thousand asses, not only bespoke the princely rank of 
Job, but also indicated his extensive territorial possessions,—oxen being 
principally employed, in the: East, in ploughing the soil and treading 
out the corn. 
“We learn from the calamities which that virtuous man suffered in the 
early period of his life, that at one time Uz, or Idumea, his native 
place, was subject to the incursions of the Sabeans and Chaldeans ; but, 
rom a variety of circumstances, we may infer that, with such occa- 
sional exceptions, the country in general enjoyed tranquillity and a high 
state of prosperity. The year and the months were regularly defined. 
Kings and other great men had been accustomed to build for them- 
selves splendid tombs.4 . They possessed great wealth in gold and 
silver. Traditions even then prevailed concerning treasures anciently 
concealed in the earth. The vicissitudes of famine brought on by 
war, which prevented the people from attending to their usual agricul- 
tural pursuits, were not unfamiliar to the age They were acquainted 
with the use of scales," and the weaver's shuttle They made cheese 
from milk ;* their gardens were protected by ground traps and snares ;! 
they were accustomed to cut inscriptions on tablets, which were fixed 
with lead in the faces of rocks ;™ they had steel bows for their archers 
their arrows were kept in quivers; and they bore in battle the spear 
and shield, as well as the sword.P The combat was animated by the 
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sounds of the trumpet. The war horse of Idumea, in those days, is 
finely described as having ‘ his neck clothed with thunder.’ 

“ * Canst thou make him afraid as a grasshopper? The glory of his 
nostrils is terrible. He paweth in the valley, and rejoiceth in his 
strength: he goeth out to meet the armed men. He mocketh at fear ; 
neither turneth he back from the sword. The quiver rattleth against 
him, the glittering spear, and the shield. He swalloweth the ground 
with fierceness and rage; neither believeth he that it is the sound of 
the trumpet He saith among the trumpets, Ha! Ha!; and he 
smelleth the battle afar off, the thunder of the captains and the shout- 
ings.’t 
“‘ Tdumean history consisted principally of oral traditions; hence the 
phrase for reference to it was, ‘ Enquire of the former age, search of 
your fathers.’s That they had already turned their attention to astro- 
nomy appears from their being acquainted with the names of several of 
the constellations, such as Arcturus, Orion, the Pleiades,t and the 
crooked serpent The regions of the sky below their latitude they 
mystically described as ‘the chambers of the south.’ In natural 
history they were acquainted with the habits of the lion, the eagle, the 
hawk, the peacock, the ostrich, the grasshopper, the spider, the elephant, 
(Behemoth), the whale (Leviathan), and other animals. They were 
conversant with the arts of mining, by which they extracted from the 
earth gold, silver, and iron*x They also manufactured brass,’ and set 
a high value on the topaz of Ethiopia,” coral, pearl, and rubies, crystal, 
the onyx, sapphires, and other precious stones,* as well as the gold of 
Ophir, which is supposed to have been a port in the Red Sea, on the 
coast of Africa. They manufactured oil and wine.b The soil was 
deemed of sufficient value to be divided by land-marks« They were 
acquainted with the extremes of wealth and poverty ;4 and amused 
themselves with dancing to the sound of the timbrel, harp, and organ.¢ 
They had regular tribunals for the trial and punishment of offences. 
They were acquainted with the use of money. They had even 
advanced so far in the ways of luxury as to have ointments," to wear 
gold earrings, and to possess looking-glasses formed of polished 
metals.*« They had a clear idea of a future world of happiness and of 
punishment ;! and amongst no people do we find such sublime descrip- 
tions of the works and majesty of the Omnipotent, as amongst the 
Idumeanis.”—pp. 6-11. 


Indeed, Edom, which may be deemed to be but another name 
for the district comprehended within the proper boundaries of 
Arabia Petreea, may be considered as the cradle of the world. 
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At the period of the destruction of Jerusalem, the Edomites, or 
Idumeans, as they are indiscriminately called, were almost as 
numerous as the Jews, and infinitely more wealthy, as they had 
amassed immense riches by their commercial pursuits. Petra, 
their capital, was the great emporium for trade between the 
merchants of Tyre and Sidon and the whole of the East. As 
far back as the time of Solomon, who is supposed to have died in 
the year 975, B.C., the Idumean cities of Esion-Gaber, and 
Eloth, were highly frequented marts. The latter still retains its 
name on the neighbouring gulph of the Red Sea, and the former 
is presumed to be identical with El] Akaba. 


“Dr. Vincent, (says the translator) in his Commerce of the Ancients,* 
describes Pétra as, ‘ the capital of Edom or Seir, the Idumea or Arabia 
Petrza of the Greeks, the Nabatea considered both by geographers, his- 
torians, and poets, as the source of all the precious commodities of the East.’ 
‘ The caravans, in all ages, from Minea in the interior of Arabia, and 
from Gerrha on the Gulf of Persia, from Hadramaut on the ocean, and 
even from Sabea in Yemen, appear to have pointed to Petra as a 
common centre; and from Petra the trade seems to have again 
branched out into every direction, to Egypt, Palestine, and Syria, 
through Arsinoe, Gaza, Tyre, Jerusalem, Damascus, and a variety of 
intermediate routes that all terminated on the Mediterranean. There 
is every proof that is requisite, to shew that the Tyrians and Sidonians 
were the first merchants who introduced the produce of India to all the 
nations which encircled the Mediterranean : so is there the strongest 
evidence to prove that the Tyrians obtained all their commodities from 
Arabia. But, if Arabia was the centre of this commerce, Petra was the 
point to which all the Arabians tended from the three sides of their 
vast peninsula.’+ Ata period subsequent to the commencement of the 
Christian era, there always reigned at Petra, according to Strabo, a 
king of the royal lineage, with whom a prince was associated in the 
government.t It was a place of great strength in the time of the 
Romans. Pompey marched against it, but desisted from the attack ; 
and Trajan afterwards besieged it. It was a metropolitan see, to which 
several bishoprics were attached in the time of the Greek emperors, 
when Idumea was included in the third Palestine.”—pp. 17, 18. 

And yet so literally have the predictions which we have quoted 
been carried into effect, that until comparatively a few years ago, 
Petra had been almost forgotten by mankind; it had become “a 
little one among the nations, despicable among men.” 

“ Vague traditions only had diffused the belief that a city still existed 
there which surpassed in extent and magnificence the queen of the 
desert, the celebrated Palmyra. The tribes who dwelt at some dis- 
tance around it, influenced by absurd prejudices which they had 
inherited from their forefathers, cautiously abstained from visiting it 
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themselves, and absolutely forbade its approach to others. The prohi- 
bition announced. by Edom to Israel, “ Thou shalt not go through,” 
seemed destined never to be removed. 

“ Even in the time of Volney, Arabia Petrea had not been visited hy 
any traveller. The Arabs of Bakir, and the inhabitants of Gaza, who 
frequently traversed the road of the pilgrims to Maan and Kerek, 
reported that within three days’ journey to the south-east of the Dead 
Sea, there were upwards of thirty ruined towns absolutely deserted. 
Some of these towns they described as distinguished by large edifices, 
decorated with numerous columns. Upon rare occasions the Arabs, it 
was said, made use of those buildings as places of refuge for their 
cattle, but in general they avoided them, on account of the enormous 
scorpions with which they swarmed.”—pp. 4, 5. 

The first modern traveller who attempted to explore Petra 
was Seetzen, a German, who assumed the name of Moosa. In 
the year 1807, he made an excursion as far as Akaba, where he 
died, as it is supposed, from the effect of poison. Mr. Joliffe, 
Sir Frederick Henniker, and the Cavaliere Frediani, were equall 
unsuccessful. In 1811, Burckhardt, as we have already stated, 
obtained a mere glimpse of the marvellous ruins of Petra, but 
nothing more. Messrs. Bankes, Legh, Irby and Mangles, have 
the merit of being the first persons, travelling as Europeans, who 
have made researches at Petra to any extent. Their stay at 
that place, however, was so short, not more than two days, that 
they were obliged to leave some of the most important monu- 
ments altogether unexamined. At length, in the year 1828, M. 
Leon de Laborde, accompanied by his friend M. Linant, was so 
fortunate as to have been enabled to dedicate eight full days to 
the exploration of these ruins, without meeting with any inter- 
ruption from the native tribes who dwell near them. Those 
gentlemen made drawings of almost every object worth attention ; 
and from amongst their Gives in this way, a selection was made 
of the most striking designs, which were admirably or 
in Paris, and published, in a large folio volume, by Giard in the 
year 1830. a he prints, to which others were added connected 
with their journey through various part of Arabia Petreea, form 
altogether a collection of nearly seventy plates. M.de Laborde 
accompanied the plates with descriptions more or less minute, to 
which he added a Topographical Journal of his expedition from 
Suez to Akaba, and to the whole he prefixed a long Introduc- 
tion, in which he has very fully investigated the primitive condi- 
tion of Arabia Petreea. It has been the business of the trans- 
lator to interweave the whole of these materials into one conti- 
nuous narrative. A work which, in its original folio size and 
disjointed form, was altogether inaccessible to the generality. of 
readers, and unsatisfactory even to the few who could obtain it, 
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he has thrown into a shape which brings it within the reach of 
every person belonging to the educated classes of society. He 
has added to it a Preface, in which the principal passages in the 
Prophecies relating to Edom are placed by the side of some of 
the descriptions of what MM. De Laborde and Linant actually 
saw in that country, and has thus shown the wonderful and 
almost literal coincidence between the prediction and its fulfil- 
ment—between the history of what now exists, with the vision of 
it which was revealed two thousand five hundred years ago. To 
the translator we are also indebted for two interesting chapters. 
at the commencement of the volume, in which the early state of 
Idumea is depicted from the book of Job and other authorities, 
and a summary is given of the researches made at Petra by 
Messrs. Irby and Mangles and their companions. The style of 
the whole work is so thoroughly English, that it never occurred 
to us for a moment while we were perusing it, that any portion 
of its pages was a version from the French. 

The plates and wood-cuts which ornament this account of 
Idumea, are of course reduced in size as compared with those 
given by M. De Laborde; but they are much more neatly exe- 
euted. They are nearly as numerous as in the original. Indeed 
nothing of importance to the illustration of the work ‘is omitted. 
The typography is in Spottiswoode’s best style. A more elegant 
looking book, or one more valuable in every point of view has not 
for many years issued from the press. It will doubtless be uni- 
versally considered as an indispensable companion to the Bible. 

Having made all necessary arrangements at Cairo for their 
journey, our travellers departed from that “7, on the morning of 
the 25th of February, 1828, mounted on dromedaries, and at- 
tended by several Tohrat and Arabian guides. ep | pursued 
their way to Suez, crossed the Red Sea, and entered the Desert. 
After surveying the curious inns of Sarbout-el.Cadem, they 
began te penetrate those numerous ravines and vallies which so 
peculiarly characterize Arabia Petrzea, and render it indeed a 
wilderness, or rather a labyrinth, through which it would be 
impossible for a stranger to make any progress without the assist- 
ance of persons well acquainted with the country. The follow- 
ing description of the valley of Zackal, is pretty generally appli- 
eable to these almost subterraneous passages. 

“We emerged from Wady Cheick, and after having crossed the 
ridge of a mountain, which forms a grand point of intersection be- 
tween two declivities,-we descended into the valley of Zackal, which 
continues on to the gulf of Akaba. The route on which we now 
entered was the most singular that the imagination can picture. The 
valley, shut in within a width of about fifty paces by masses of granite, 
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of from a thousand to twelve hundred feet in height, which often rose 
like perpendicular walls even to their very tops, exhibited the appear- 
ance of a Cyclopean street, the ravines branching out from which, on 
each side, seemed to be adjoining streets, all belonging to some ancient 
and abandoned town. The extraordinary shapes and immensity of the 
masses accumulated on the right and left were calculated to terrify, 
and almost overwhelm the mind; an effect which was not a little aug- 
mented by the enormous fissures that occurred here and there, pre- 
senting huge fragments which had tumbled from the summit of the 
mountain. The silence prevailing all round us was that of the grave: 
the wind was unheard amidst these almost subterraneous passages, the 
sun touched with its golden hue only the most elevated points, and the 
tranquillity of the place would have been undisturbed, had not every 
step, and every sound of our voices, been re-echoed from the steeps on 
each side as we pursued our way. 

“ This curious passage, of which it is difficult to write an intelligible 
description, leads by a gentle continued declivity to the coast of the 
Red Sea, amidst the palm trees of Dahab, which without any assist- 
ance from cultivation are constantly inereasing in number, at a point 
where the sand and the rocks driven down through the valley by the win- 
ter torrents form a boundary to the sea. This place I take to be the 
Midian of Jethro. It is now inhabited only by four poor Arabs, and 
now and then visited by a few wretched caravans, which come to its 
well for water.”—pp. 89-91. 


The caravans were already in sight of the fortress of Akaba, 
where they were hospitably received. Their first business there was 
to enter into communication with Abou Raschid, a redoubtable 
sheick, who was renowned throughout all that part of Arabia 
Petreea. It was necessary to obtain his protection, which could 
alone give them any security for the accomplishment of the ob- 
ject they had in view. While their messengers were employed 
in taking letters to the sheick, and returning with his answer, 
Messrs. A abdede and Linant made excursions into the yalleys of 
Sinai. On leaving the fortress the first time for this. purpose, 
the governor and his colleagues in authority, who took a gene- 
rous interest in the welfare of the travellers, gravely remonstrated 
with them on their imprudence, in thus exposing their lives to 
-certain destruction. 


“They argued, that to travel in the desert was quite a different 
thing from travelling in Egypt; that in Egypt we might lay our purse 
down in the morning in the middle of the high road, and that on 
returning in the evening we should be sure to find it in the same place 
untouched ; but that in the desert, especially on the route which we 
proposed to take, they were convinced we should be pursued by vaga- 
bond Arabs, who would attack us in the night-time. They therefore 
strongly advised us to abandon our intention. We replied, that well 
armed as we were, and accustomed to keep watch in turn during the 
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night, we had nothing to fear, but at the same time we thanked them 
for their advice. They heaved a sigh, and wished us a safe. journey, 
declaring aloud, that they, for their part, had done their duty, and 
-acquitted themselves of all responsibility.”——p. 100. 

e travellers were absent from Akaba about a fortnight, 
during which period they visited the island of Graia, in the Red 
Sea, and the magnificent valley of E] Henek. On their march they 
occasionally hunted the ouéber, a small animal which, from the 
representation given of it, we should call a Gone re but to 
which M. de Laborde gives the poetical name of the elle. 
It certainly is not like the gazelle usually so called, of which 
several specimens have been imported into this country. A few 
days after their return to Akaba, their messengers came back 
with tidings that they could not meet with the sheick, Abou 
Raschid, who was absent from the encampment of his tribe, the 
Alaouins, he having left it upon an expedition to obtain satis- 
faction from the Benisackers bor a robbery committed on a herd 
belonging to one of his kinsmen; but that they had successfully 
negociated with Aboudjazi, the next man in importance among 
the Alaouins, who was known to possess great influente over the 
Fellahs of Wady Mousa, the vale of Moses, as the ruined city of 
Petra is usually designated by the Arabs. Shortly afterwards, 
Aboudjazi, a fine patriarchal-looking personage, attended by a 
brother and four nephews of Abou Raschid, with a whole “ tail” 
of Alaouins, entered the fortress. A divan was held with due 
ceremony, and it was arranged, says M. de Laborde, that “we 
should go to Wady Mousa.” 

“ We had nothing more to insist upon, except a clear understanding 
as to the time we were to remain at Petra. We were resolved on having 
this point fixed beforehand, and to make it one of the conditions upon 
which the liberality of our reward should depend when we returned. A 
sojourn for any time in the valley of Mousa was denied to all our pre- 
decessors ; but it was the only means by which we could hope to render 
our journey useful. We did not intend — to see Petra, but also, 
as our Arabs said, to carry it away in our portfolios. This matter was 
attended with as little difficulty as the others. ‘ Please God,’ exclaimed 
old Djazi, ‘ you shall remain there twenty days—a month.if you like !” 
No bargain was made as to the amount of pecuniary compensation we 
were to give: that was left over for future settlement, according to the 
discretion of each party. Our departure was fixed for the next day.” p.131. 

As no resources whatever were to be found on the route which 
the travellers were to pursue, they were obliged to take with them 
a considerable store of beans, flour, rice, butter, and coffee. 
Their course lay through Wady Araba, supposed, with every de- 
gree of probability, to have been, in the primitive ages, the channel 
through which the Jordan flowed to the Red Sea, before it became 
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absorbed inthe Dead Sea. They encamped for the night near the 
great valley of Cherif Hadid. 

“ The night passed over quietly, and-the cold of the morning had 
warned us to rise, when we found beneath the carpet which formed our 
bed, a large scorpion of a yellow colour, and three inches in length, 
When he was detected, he endeavoured to effect his escape, though not 
with a rapidity sufficient to ensure his safety; but our Arabs did not 
wish that he should be killed. I had already observed, on other ocea- 
sions, a singular feeling of benevolence amongst these people; but I did 
not imagine that it extended to such obnoxious animals. It is remark- 
able, that a religion fraught with enthusiasm, founded by the force of 
arms, by conquest and the effusion of blood, and which maintains itself 
by its fanatical and warlike spirit, should have adopted and preserved 
principles of so much amenity. In a country where the life of man 
weighs so lightly in the scale of power, one is astonished to meet with 
so much tenderness towards the inferior animals, even those which reli- 
gion proscribes, or which are troublesome, and sometimes dangerous 
from their habits of attacking every thing that comes in their way. The 
Alaouins told us that scorpions and serpents abound in this part of the 


desert. 
“‘ When the Israelites were defeated by the Amalekites and the Cana- 


neans, and refused admission into the country of the Edomites, they 
descended into Wady Araba, the way from the Red Sea, in order to turn 
Idumea. ‘Already wearied by the continued privations which they ex- 
perienced during an expedition that appeared at first so inviting, from 
the fertility of the countries they passed through, on arriving in this 
valley their sufferings were still farther augmented by the multitude of 
serpents which assailed them on all sides. The fact thus recorded in 
the Scriptures is fully confirmed by the report of the Arabs, as well as 
by the vast numbers of those reptiles which we found two leagues to 
the east of this place, on our return to Akaba. 

“ These reptiles are expressly mentioned in Deuteronomy :—‘ Who led 
thee through the great and terrible wilderness, wherein were fiery ser- 
pents, and scorpions, and drought, where there was no water: who 
brought thee forth water out of the rock of flint ?”*—pp. 137, 138. 


With the exception of a few patches of verdure, which the 
met with in the valley of Garandel, the country through whic 
the caravans wound their way was a “ bleak wilderness.” At 
length they arrived within view of the summit of Mount Hor, 
upon which, according to a very, ancient tradition, is situated the 
tomb of Aaron. It overlooks Petra, of which the first view is 
thus described : 

“ Wewound round a peak, surmounted by asingle tree. The view from 
that point exhibited a vast frightful desert—a chaotic sea, the waves of 
which were petrified. Following the beaten road, we saw before us 





* viii, 15, 
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Mount Hor,* crowned by the tomb of the prophet, if we are to credit 
the ancient traditions preserved by the people of that country. Several 
large and ruinous excavations, which are seen in the way, may arrest 
the attention of a traveller who is interested by such objects, and has 
no notion of those still concealed from his view by the curtain of rocks 
which extends before him. But at length the road leads him to the 
heights above one more ravine, whence he discovers within his horizon 





““ About the beginning of May, in the fourteenth month from the time of their 
departure from Egypt, the children of Israel quitted the vicinity of Mount Horeb, and 
under the guidance of Hohab, the Midianite, brother-in-law of Moses, marched to 
Kadesh, a place on the frontiers of Canaan, of Edom, and of the desert of Paran of 
Zin. Not long after their arrival, ‘ at the time of the first ripe grapes,’ or about 
the beginning of August, spies were sent inte every part of the cultivated country, as 
far north as Hamah. The report which they brought back was no less favourable 
to the fertility of the land, than it was discouraging by its description of the warlike 
spirit and preparation of the inhabitants, and of the strength of the fortified places: 
and the Israelites having in consequence refused to follow their leaders into Canaan, 
were punished by that long wandering in the deserts lying between Egypt, Judea, 
and Mount Sinai, of which the sacred historian has not left us any details, but the 
tradition of which is still preserved in the name of E] Tyh, annexed to the whole 
country ; both to the desert plains, and to the mountains lying between them and 
Mount Sinai. 

“ In the course of their residence in the neighbourhood of Kadesh, the Israelites 
obtained some advantages over the neighbouring Canaanites; but giving up at length 
all hope of penetrating by the frontier, which lies between Gaza and the Dead Sea, 
they turned to the eastward, with a view of making a circuit through the countries on 
the southern and eastern sides of the lake. Here, however, they found the difficulty 
still greater; Mount Seir of Edom, which under the modern names of Djebal, 
Shera, and Hesma, forms a ridge of mountains, extending from the southern 
extremity of the Dead Sea to the gulf of Akaba, rises abruptly from the valleys 
El Ghor and El Araba, and is traversed from west to east by a few narrow Wadys 
only, among which the Gheoyr alone furnishes an entrance that would not be 
extremely diffieult to a hostile force. This perhaps was the ‘ high way,’ by which 
Moses, aware of the difficulty cf forcing a passage, and endeavouring to obtain his 
object by negotiation, requested the Edomites to let him pass, on the condition of his 
leaving the fields and vineyards untouched, and of purchasing provisions and water 
from the inhabitants. But Edom ‘ refused to give Israel passage through his bor- 
der,’ and ‘ came out against him with much people, and with a strong hand.’ The 
situation of the Israelites, therefore, was very critical. Unable to force their way in 
either direction, and having enemies on three sides, (the Edomites in front, and the 
Canaanites and Amalekites on their left flank and rear), no alternative remained for 
them but to follow the valley El Araba southwards, towards the head of the Red Sea. 
At Mount Hor, which rises abruptly from that valley, ‘ by the coast of the land of 
Edom,’ Aaron died, and was buried in a conspicuous situation, which tradition 
has preserved as the site of his tomb to the present day. Israel then ‘journeyed from 
Mount Hor, by the way of the Red Sea, to compass the land of Edom,’ ‘ through the 
way of the plain from Elath, and from Eziongeber,’ until ‘ they turned and passed by 
the way of the wilderness of Moab, and arrived at the brook Zered.’ It may be sup- 
posed that they crossed the ridge to the southward of Eziongeber, about the place 
where Burckhardt remarked, from the opposite coast, that the mountains were lower 
than to the northward; and it was in this part of their wandering that they suffered 
from the serpents, of which our traveller observed the traces of great numbers on the 
opposite shore of the Alanitic gulf. The Israelites then issued into the great elevated 
plains which are traversed by the Egyptian and Syrian pilgrims on the way to Mekka, 
after they have passed the two Akabas. Having entered these plains, Moses received 
the divine command. ‘ You have compassed this mountain long enough, turn you 
northward.’ “”’— Burckhardt, Preface, pp. xiv. Xv. xvi. 
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the most singular spectacle, the most enchanting picture, which nature 
has wrought in her grandest mood of creation, which men influenced by 
the vainest dreams of ambition have yet bequeathed to the generations 
that were to follow them. At Palmyra, nature renders the works of 
man insignificant by her own immensity and her boundless horizon, 
within which some hundreds of columns seem entirely lost ; here, on the 
contrary, she appears delighted to set in her own noble frame-work his 
productions, which aspire, and not unsuccessfully, to harmonize with her 
own majestic yet fantastic appearance. The spectator hesitates for a 
moment as to which of the two he is the more to admire—whether he 
is to accord the preférence to nature, who invites his attention to her 
matchless girdle of rocks, wondrous as well for their colour as their 
forms, or to the men who feared not to intermingle the works of their 
genius with such splendid efforts of creative power. 

“ This would be a proper place for the introduction of details con- 
cerning the history of Petra, the vicissitudes which that entrepét of a 
former world has undergone, and of its fall from a state of the utmost 
splendour to one of complete desolation ; but the subject is too inter- 
esting to be disposed of in a few hasty notices, and the development 
which it would require would not be consistent with the limits of this 
work. I shall here merely remind the reader of the eventful prophecy 
of Jeremiah :—‘ Thy terribleness hath deceived thee, and the pride of 
thine heart, O thou that dwellest in the clefts of the rock; that holdest 
the height of the hill: though thou shouldst make thy nest as high as 
the eagle, I will bring thee down from thence, said the Lord.’ 

“ The excavations in the rocks and the character of the sepulchral 
monuments of Petra are calculated to excite a good deal of attention. 
Examples of similar constructions are to be found, however, in other 
countries. India and Egypt exhibit many temples and tombs of great 
extent wrought in a graceful and magnificent manner. Asia Minor, 
Syria, Cyrene, Greece, and the whole of the ancient world, furnish va- 
rious combinations of works of this description ; we may even find them 
amongst modern communities who have no idea of the fine arts. A 
hollow in a rock becomes their earliest abode: some external ornament 
marks their first step towards the attainment of style. 

“ But the monuments of Petra are now before us, and, perhaps, the 
best commentary upon them will be a succinet description of the 
principal objects which will be found represented in the plates.” — 
pp- 147-151. 


The reader, before he can understand the descriptions of the 
monuments which characterize Petra, must imagine Himpelf to be 
placed in the middle of a deep oblong valley, surrounded appa- 
rently on all sides by lofty rocks.. A limpid stream flows through 
the bottom of the valley, which, in the rainy season, becomes a 
considerable river, and which, at no season of the year, ceases to 
afford a sufficient supply of water. It was this circumstance, 
probably, which first induced the Edomites to select this spot for 
the construction of a city. An additional motive no doubt was 
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found in the very peculiar advantages, which such a locality af- 
forded, for defending it against any invaders from without. The 
ordinary pas into the valley is through a long narrow ravine, 
of which we shall find a notice in due course. The reader is 
farther to learn, that although a temple, and perhaps one or two 
other public edifices, as well as a few private houses, were erected 
in the valley in the usual way, by laying blocks of stone one 
above another, yet the great majority of the residences of the 
persons dwelling in Petra, were excavated in the sides of the sur- 
rounding mountains. “In this manner also many temples, theatres, 
and other accommodations for the citizens of Petra, were formed; 
their receptacles for the dead, which were numberless, were 
hollowed out from the rocks in a similar fashion. Upon the 
temples, theatres, and tombs, infinite labour seems to have been 
expended. The tombs, especially, were wrought with a degree 
of care which betokens a taste for Juxury and splentidtiy unequal- 
led in any other country. 


“ We searched amongst this multitude of tombs, now open to every 
visitor, for one which might afford us a convenient place of residence. 
We had thus before us a complete picture of life: a journey—its halting 
place, the grave. While passing along these rocks, we perceived, at a 
short distance from the ruined temple, an excavation, the unfinished state 
of which attracted our attention. It afforded a clue to the plan. which 
was pursued in the construction of the other monuments. The rock was 
at first cut down in a perpendicular direction, leaving buttresses on each 
side, which preserved their original form. The front, which was thus 
made smooth, was next marked out, according to the style of the archi- 
tecture adopted for the purpose ; and then the capitals of the columns 
were fashioned. Thus the monuments of Petra, so peculiar in appear- 
ance, and so different in many respects from other ruins of antiquity, 
are still more strongly characterised by the extraordinary mode in which 
they were constructed, the workmen beginning at the top and finishing 
at the bottom. It was, in fact, necessary to proceed in that way, by 
separating from the rock the upper part of the column in the first 
instance, allewing the weight, of the material to rest on the ground 
until the monument was completed. 

“ With respect to the tomb in question, it seems probable that the great 
expence of the work, exceeding perhaps the means of the family to 
which it belonged, caused them to give up the idea of completing it 
externally. A large door, however, was opened at the bottom, where 
an entire chamber was excavated; and the places for bodies which were 
formed in it, show that in its actual condition, whether good or bad, it 
was made use of for the reception of the dead. It was truly a strange 
spectacle,—a city filled with tombs, some scarcely begun, some finished, 
looking as new and as fresh as if they had just come from the hands of 
the sculptor; while others seemed to be the abode of lizards, fallen into 
ruin and covered with brambles. One would be inclined to think that 
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the former population had no employment which was not connected 
with death, and that they had been all surprised by death during the 
performance of some funeral solemnities.”—pp. 156-158. 


After taking a bird’s-eye view of this marvellous place, M. de 
Laborde and his companion proceeded to examine it in detail. 


“ Proceeding towards the west, we followed the brook of Wady 
Mousa. At that season, the little river flowed tranquilly through its 
bed of sand and rocks ; but we observed traces of its impetuosity during 
the rainy season, in the stones heaped on its banks, as well as in the 
remains of the strong walls which were formerly erected in order to 
prevent it from inundating the valley. In fact, that part of the valley 
was the only one that presented a level space ; and this the inhabitants 
sought to extend as much as possible, in order to construct upon it a 
continuation of their forum, or rather a grapd avenue, bordered on each 
side by sumptuous monuments. Hence the river passes under a vaulted 
covering, and the square extends over both banks, the pavement being 
formed of large slabs. The collection of temples and tombs which were 
to be seen from that place all round the horizon, must have presented a 
most magnificent spectacle when Petra was in its glory. 

“ At the commencement of the level part of the valley we found the 
ruins of a triumphal arch: I took a sketch of the way by which we 
came from the Palace of Pharaoh, placing in the foreground the most 
elevated pilaster of the former erection. We saw through the arch the 
ancient paved way, and on the right the river of Wady Mousa, which 
loses itself among the rocks. The ornaments of the pilasters still re- 
maining, resemble in some degree those of the triumphal arch which 
terminates the colonnade of Palmyra on the eastern side. The debris 
and fragments of bas-reliefs strewed around appear to be sufficient to 
permit a restoration of this monument, which might be easily accom- 
plished. The arch, however, so restored, would not be a very pleasing 
object to contemplate, as it would have to be reconstructed in an obso- 
lete style, overcharged with ornament. 

“ Viewed from this side, the arch presents itself under a more favour- 
able aspect, at the same time that its position becomes more striking. 
Its extravagant details are no longer seen, and the ground of the picture 
is well filled up by the grand line of rocks pierced for enormous tombs. 
The walls constructed on each side of the river are conspicuous to the 
east, and its waters are perceived entering the scene amidst trees and 
rocks. We continued our course through the ruins of these monuments, 
which time and man, who is also an active destroyer of his own works, 
had scattered in confusion. Amongst them we easily distinguished a 
colossal tempie, whose entire destruction appeared to be spontaneous, 
for its ruins were placed in an order analogous to the positions which 
they had occupied in the building. Here are columns whose different 
component parts, from the base to the capital, follow each other on the 
ground, and near the latter are the entablatures, as well as the cornices, 
which it had sustained. Here also are seen the foundations uncoyered, 
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which seem waiting for the first layer of stones. It looks like a vast 
pile asleep, ready to get - 

“ The brook of Wady Mousa, turning to the right, that is to say, 
to the south, enters a ravine, which gradually narrows as we advance 
through it. Excavations, not indeed of the most elegant description, 
but numerous beyond calculation, here present themselves on all sides. 
The excavation, however, that most excited our attention, was a vast 
theatre* in the bosom of the mountain, surmounted, and in some degree 
sheltered, by the rocks, To scoop out a theatre in the side of a moun- 
tain seems to be an enterprise of infinite labour; but to form it thus 
from a rocky substance, is an enterprise still more astonishing. The 
benches, though worn by use, and by the waters which run over them 
from the heights, are pretty well preserved, and permit an accurate plan 
to be taken of the interior. The situation of the stage may be easily 
ascertained ; and we saw, also, several bases of columns, the original 
position of which it was not difficult to conjecture. But what surprised 
us most, was the selection of such a spot for a place of amusement, eon- 
sidering the prospect it afforded on all sides of death and its mansions, 
which touch the very sides of the theatre. What a strange habit of 
mind the people of Petra must have possessed, thus to familiarise them- 
selves so constantly to the idea of death, as Mithridates accustomed 
himself to poison, in order to render himself insensible to its effects !”— 
pp- 159-163. 


M. de Laborde then describes the ravine-entrance to Petra, to 
which we have already alluded. 


“ The only entrance to Petra is through a narrow ravine cut through 
the rocks, and bordered on each side by superb tombs. 


“ This ravine, so curious in its conformation, was produced, doubtless, 
in the first instance, by some interior movement, but completed and 
rendered regular by the influence of torrents, which have formed similar 
channels in all parts of Arabia Petrea. The natural confermation of 
the valley, and of this opening to it, sufficiently explains the cause of its 
having been selected as a suitable place for a city. In the remote ages, 
when men were engaged in perpetual wars, and plunder was the order 
of the day, it was no small advantage to 'a community, to find a position 





* “ The position of the theatre has been mentioned ; it is the first object which pre- 
sents itself to the traveller on entering Petra from the eastward. It is entirely hewn 
out of the live rock ; the diameter of the podium is one hundred and twenty feet, the 
number of seats thirty-three, and of the cunii three. There was no break, and eonse- 
quently no vomitories. The scene, unfortunately, was built, and not excavated; the 
whole is fallen, and the bases of four columns only remain on its interior face. The 
theatre is surrounded by sepulchres; every avenue leading to it is full of them, and 
one may safely say, that a hundred of the largest dimensions are visible from it. 
Indeed, throughout almost every quarter of this metropolis, the depositories of the 
dead must have presented themselves constantly to the eyes of the inhabitants, and 
have almost outnumbered the habitations of the living ; there is a long line of them 
not far from the theatre, at such an angle, as not to be comprehended in the view from: 
it, but which must have formed a principal object for the city itself.”—Jrby and 
Mangles, p. 428. 
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which presented a considerable surface, enriched by an abundant 
stream, and hemmed in by a girdle of rocks, to which there was no 
ingress, except through a ravine so narrow, that a few men, stationed 
on the top of the mountain, might prevent any enemy, however nume- 
rous, from effecting an entrance into the town. When the Nabatheans 
grew to be a powerful people, the importance of this position became 
more obvious, as they had to guard themselves not only against the 
jealousy of the neighbouring tribes, but also against the desire of ‘con- 
quest, which animated more distant nations. 

“ We perceived two tombs on the left, which are distinguishable from 
the others by a peculiar style, as well as by a Greek inscription, en- 
graved i in large characters on the architrave. An interpretation of this 
inscription would be the more valuable, inasmuch as all those which 
were originally traced on the funereal monuments of Petra, are effaced 
by time ; but I have hitherto failed in my endeavours to decipher these 
characters, and several enlightened Hellenists, who were anxious to 
assist me, have not been more fortunate. 

“ Pursuing our way to the south, after quitting the city, we followed 
the windings of the ravine, and came within view of what may be called 
one of the wonders of antiquity. Critics are doubtless sometimes in- 
clined to accuse a traveller of exaggeration or folly, who attempts, by 
elaborate descriptions, to enhance the merit of his exertions, or the 
value of his discoveries. But, in this case, the views, drawn with great 
care on the spot, will show the representation to be perfectly con- 
formable to truth, which, if it had been described in writing, with the 
greatest precision, would seem to be an exaggeration. My friend drew 
this astonishing work—the Khasné, or, as the natives call it, the 
‘ Treasury of Pharaoh,’—from the point whence it is first seen on turn- 
ing from the road. In this way it presents rather a side view, permit- 
ting the bottom of the ravine to be included in the picture, and a flight 
of steps, which lead to some unimportant ruins. The other view, taken 
in front, and from the entrance of the ravine, represents it as it was 
intended by the founder to appear to strangers on their first approach 
to Petra. 

“ What a people must they not have been, who thus opened the 
mountain, to stamp upon it the seal of their energy and genius! What 
a climate too, which gilds with its light the graceful forms of a great 
variety of sculptures, without suffering its winters to crumble their sharp 
edges, or to reduce in the least their high reliefs! Silence reigns all 
around, save when the solitary owl now and then utters his plaintive 
cry. The Arab passes through the scene with perfect indifference, 
searcely deigning to look at works executed with so much ability, or to 
meditate, except with contempt, upon the uselessness of so much labour 
expended on an object which he in vain seeks to comprehend.” —pp. 

164-186. 

No verbal description can do justice to the Khasné. Even 
the designs of it, which will be found in the work before us, as 
in the original folio volume, though very carefully executed, fall 
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far short of the impression which it is said to produce upon the 
eye of a spectator. 


“ It is impossible, however, by any sketches, to convey to the mind 
of a person who has not visited Petra, a just impression of the magical 
effect produced on the eye by the harmonious tints of the stone of 
which the Khasné is composed, standing out as it does in a limpid rosy 
hue, detached from the rough and sombre colour of the mountain. 
Who can represent those grand outlines, here and there abruptly broken 
by the jagged forms of the rocks, or renew those traces of ancient 
splendour that characterise this fine picture, placed in the great avenue 
to the city, in order that it might be seen by the whole community, in 
_contrast with the solitude of the ravine, which seems well calculated to 
heighten its grandeur ? 

“ The Arabs, as I have said, call this tomb the ‘ Treasury of Pharaoh.’ 
It was in consonance with the usual turn of their minds, after having 
examined in vain all the coffins of the funereal monuments, to search 
for the place where Pharaoh, the founder of such costly edifices, had 
buried his wealth. They found the depository, as they conceived, at 
last, in the urn which is seen surmounting the Khasné. Here, thought 
they, all the riches of that great sovereign must be preserved. Un- 
happily, being out of their reach, it has served only the more to kindle 
their desires. Hence, whenever they pass through the ravine, they 
stop for a moment, charge their guns, aim at the urn, and endeavour, 
by firing at it, to break off some fragments, with a view to demolish it 
altogether, and get at the treasure which it is supposed to contain. The 
urn, however, resists all their attacks ; and when they have discharged 
their pieces in vain, they go away murmuring against the giant king, 
who had the cunning to place his treasure at a distance of a hundred 
and twenty feet above their heads. 

“ This monument is sculptured out of an enormous and compact 
block of freestone, slightly tinged with oxyde of iron. Its preservation 
is due to the protection which the adjacent rocks and upper vault afford 
it against the winds and rains. The statues, and the bases of the 
columns, alone exhibit signs of deterioration, caused by humidity, which 
corrodes the parts that are most in relief, or are nearest to the earth. 
It is to this influence we are to attribute the fall of one of the columns, 
which was attached to the pediment ; it would have drawn down with 
it the whole monument, if it had been built, and not hollowed out from 
the rock. Hence only a void has been occasioned, which does not 
impair the general effect. The prostrate fragments were rather useful 
to us in their fallen state, inasmuch as they enabled us, by the dimen- 
sions of the shaft and capital, to ascertain the probable height of the 
column, which we could not otherwise have fixed with any precision. 

“ On beholding so splendid a front, we expected that the interior 
would correspond with it in every respect, but we were disappointed. 
Some steps lead to a chamber, the door of which is seen under the 
peristyle: although regularly chiselled and in good proportion, the walls 
are rough ; the doors have no frame-work; the whole, in fact, seems to 
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have been abandoned as soon as it was executed. There are two 
lateral chambers; one of which, to the left, is irregularly formed ; the 
other presents two hollows, which appear to have been intended for 
two coffins, perhaps those of the founders of the monument, which were 
placed provisionally in this little rock, until the more magnificent recep- 
tacle, which they had in their vanity intended for themselves, should be 
completed. 

“ The brook, which flowed with a gentle murmur at the foot of this 
wonderful effort of human labour, reminded us that we ‘had still to 
explore the ruins which surround its source, and border its current on 
both sides. Our guides weai before us, occasionally calling our atten- 
tion to the large slabs, indicating here and there the ancient pavement, 
which conferred upon the ravine, though at present so savage in its 
appearance, and incumbered with ruins, the character of a fine avenue 
created by nature, and improved to magnificence by the skill and 
industry of man. After making many turns through this almost subter- 
raneous street, the rocks at the top: nearly touching each other, and 
after having already felt a degree of admiration which seemed incapable 
of being exceeded, we were enchanted by the view of an object, which 
I should in vain endeavour to describe. A grand triumphal arch, 
erected over the ravine, after the fashion of the ancients, who usually 
constructed similar arches at the entrance to their cities, boldly spans 
the two lofty walls of rock on each side. ‘The savage wildness of the 
situation has no parallel. The impression which it produces at the 
moment of entering this almost covered way, is inexpressible.* 

“ The novel arrangement of this arch, induced me at first to suppose, 
that it served as a bridge from one side of the ravine to the other, or as 
a conduit for the waters to an aqueduct which was formed along the 
face of the rocks. I ascended to it, by a steep and rugged path, with 
great difficulty ; but I found nothing to justify the idea that the arch 
had been intended for any other purpose than as an ornament to the 
capital.”-—pp. 169-173. 

Upon one of the most gracefully executed of these monuments, 
M. 4 Laborde discovered a Latin inscription carved on a tablet, 
containing the name of Quintus Preetextus Florentinus, who died 
at Petra, while he was governor of that part of Arabia. It ap- 
pears to be about the time of Adrian, or of Antoninus Pius. At 
every step the author and his companions. took, in examining the 
remains of this once splendid capital, they had occasion to admire 
the arrangements which had been made for facilitating, by means 
of stairs cut in the rocks, the ascent and descent of the declivities. 
These footways appeared to have been wrought by the ancient 
inhabitants with indefatigable industry. Nothing appeared to 
them too laborious, that was calculated to improve the access to 
their funeral monuments. To the great tomb, whieh the Arabs 





* A view of this arch on the ravine is given in the Landscape Illustrations to the 
Bible. 
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called El Deir, or the Convent, an approach was cut through 
piles of rocks, ree a wide and superb stair-case, which 
extended over. a space of more than fifteen hundred feet. We 
shall first give Messrs Irby and Mangle’s account of the impres- 
sion which the distant view of this monument produced upon their 
minds. 

“ There is no part of the landscape which the eye wanders over with 
more curiosity and delight than the crags of Mount Hor itself, which 
stand up on every side in the most rugged and fantastic forms; some- 
times strangely piled one on the other, and sometimes as strangely 
yawning in clefts of a frightful depth. In the midst of this chaos there 
rises into sight one finished work, distinguished by profuseness of 
ornament, and richness of detail. It is the same which has been de- 
scribed as visible from other elevated points, but which we were never 
able to arrive at; it bears north-east half north from this spot, but the 
number and intricacy of the vallies and ravines, which we supposed 
might have led us to it, baffled all our attempts. No guide was to be 
found. With the assistance of the glass we made out the fagade to be 
larger to all appearance than that of the temple at the eastern approach, 
and nowise inferior to it in richness and beauty. It is hewn out of the 
rock, and seemed to be composed of two tiers of columns, of which the 
upper range is Ionic; the centre of the monument is crowned with a 
vase of a gigantic proportion: the whole appeared to be in a high state 
of preservation; it may perhaps be an ornament to the northern ap- 
proach to the city, similarly situated to that on the eastern side from 
Mount Hor.” —IJrby and Mangles, pp..438, 439. 


Their successors, however, were more fortunate, in’being able 
to explore this extraordinary specimen of human lahour, which, 
ample though it be in its dimensions, seems to have been hollowed 
out from a single compact block of stone. 

“ No traveller had yet approached this monument. Burckhardt 
appears to have known nothing of it. Mr Banks and his friends were 
unable to visit it, and were obliged to content themselves with having 
seen it at the distance of half a league through a telescope. We were, 
therefore, the first to explore this astonishing work of art. 

“ Sculptured in relief on the rock, it exhibits a compact mass, a 
monolithe monument, in fact, of enormous dimensions, by way of orna- 
ment in front of the mountain. Its preservation is perfect ; it would be 
difficult to say as much for its style. The vastness of its dimensions, 
however, confpensate in some degree for its defects; and even the 
fantastic character which it presents is curious with reference to the history 
of the arts, when compared with the different edifices which were con- 
structed about the time of their revival. It forms a link between their 
decline in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, and their restoration 
in the fifteenth. Upon examination, one would be inclined to conclude 
that the projectors of this work, inspired by a purer taste than belonged 
to their age, had recourse, not indeed to the fountain-head of the arts, 
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nor even to the beauties of some of the monuments which they might 
have found at home, and which might have served them as models, 
but only to that stage at which the architects went astray from the true 
and only path that conducted to perfection, Hence they made but a 
half step towards it, taking the scale of the art, not from its highest but 
its lowest degree; thus returning towards purity of style through the 
same gradations by which it had descended at the period of its decline. 

“ While I was copying this grand architectural production, M. Linant 
took its measurements ; we then examined itsenvirons. In front of it here 
is a lofty rock, to which an artificial ascent is formed; we found on the 
top, on a level platform, a line of columns, the bases of which are still 
in their places, and a subterraneous chamber, at the bottom of which 
there is a niche, sculptured with great care, though in an extremely 
defective style. From this platform we enjoyed a most extensive view ; 
the eye commanding, on the one side, the monument of El Deir and the 
valley of Mousa, and on the other, the chaos of rocks which are piled 
at the foot of Mount Hor.’—pp. 181-183. 


The travellers having left no monument of any importance un- 
examined, and having attracted the notice of the Fellahs, who 
began to hover about their path, threatening them with the 
plague by which the tribe was at that period affected, took their 
departure from Pctra, which they effected without any molesta- 
tion. 

“ The camels having been assembled around our funereal habitation, 
they were loaded; and the whole of this strange caravan of curious 
travellers, who had encamped for eight days in the mystic valley of 
tombs, departed furtively in the evening, apprehensive, as it were, of 
disturbing the silence which dwelt amongst them. The isolated column 
projected its shadow to a distance, and we had scarcely reached the top 
of the ravine when the sun was gilding, with its last rays, the higher 
rocks and their singular ornaments. By degrees the ruins were con- 
cealed in the increasing shade ; then the more elevated mountains and 
their more prominent points, until the whole disappeared in the dark- 
ness of night, leaving behind them that painful impression of melancholy 
on our minds, which is always felt at the moment when a sublime 
spectacle vanishes from the view.”—p. 190. 


We have here, therefore, a clear fulfilment of the curse. pro- 
nounced upon Idumea and its cities by the prophets. “ A line 
shall be stretched out upon it to bring it to nothing.” “The 
nobles,” for whom, doubtless, the most costly of the tombs were 
executed, “shall not be there;” “all the princes thereof shall be 
nothing.” ‘They have even no memorial in history. Is not 
Petra, as it now stands, ample evidence of the fact that ** Esau” 
has indeed been “laid bare?” that “his brethren and his neigh- 
bours and he,” who, it is written, “shall not be,” have abso- 
lutely disappeared from the face of the earth, without leaving 
behind them a single link to connect them with the living gene~ 
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rations of mankind? Had Petra, like Babylon, been built of ma- 
terials artificially composed or shaped by human hands, the 
destruction of it in the lapse of ages would be in the ordinary 
course of things. But here was a city cut out of the living rock— 
executed from mountains, in themselves imperishable—with a 
copious stream of excellent water—a great desideratum in that 
part of Asia—running through it, and affording, at this moment, 
the same facilities for residence which induced the descendants of 
Esau originally to settle there ; and yet we see that it has become 
“a desolation,” “an everlasting waste.” “QO thou that dwellest 
in the clefts of the rock, and endeavourest to lay hold on the 
height of the hill: but though thou shouldst make thy nest as 
high as an eagle, I will bring thee down from thence, saith the 
Lord. And Edom shall be desolate : every one that shall pass by 
it shall be astonished.” 

Keith’s remarks upon this interesting subject deserve the 
reader’s attention. 


“ When, in the streets of Jerusalem, the people shouted hosannahs 
to the Son of David, and while some of the Pharisees among the people 
said unto him, ‘ Master, rebuke thy disciples,’ he answered and said unto 
them, ‘I tell you-that if these should hold their peace, the stones would 
immediately cry out.’ And in an infidel age, while many modern cities 
and nations disowned ihe authority of the God of Israel, and disbelieved 
his word, those of ancient times stood forth anew before the world, like 
witnesses arisen from the dead, to shew the authority, the power, and 
the truth of his word over them, and to raise a warning and instructive 
voice to the cities of the nations, lest they too should become the monu- 
ments of the wrath which they have defied. And when men would not 
hear of hosannahs to the Son of David, or of divine honours to the 
name of Christ, deserts immediately spake and rocks cried out, and, 
responding to the voice of the prophets, testified of them who testified 
of Jesus. The capital of Edom, as well as those of other ancient king- 
doms, was heard of again; and its rocks now send forth a voice that 
may well reach unto the ends of the earth.”—Keith’s Evidence of Pro- 
phecy, pp. 210, 211. 

%* * * * * * * * * * 

“ The aliens of Judah ever look with wistfubeyes to the land of their 
fathers; but no Edomite is now to be found to dispute the right of any 
animal to the possession of it, or to banish the owl from the temples and 
palaces of Edom. But the House of Esau did remain, and existed in 
great power, till after the commencement of the Christian era, a period 
far too remote from the date of the prediction for their subsequent his- 
tory to have been foreseen by man. The Idumeans were soon after 
mingled with the Nabatheans. And in the third century their language 
was disused, and their very name, as designating any people, had 
utterly perished ;* and their country itself. having become an. outcast 





* Origen, lib, iii. in Job, 
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from Syria, among whose kingdoms it had long been numbered, was 
united to Arabia Petra. Though the descendants of the twin-born 
Esau and Jacob have met a diametrically opposite fate, the fact is no 
less marvellous and undisputed, than the prediction in each case is alike 
obvious and true. While the posterity of Jacob have been “ dispersed 
in every country under heaven,” and are “ scattered among all nations,” 
and have ever remained distinct from them all, and while it is also de- 
clared that “a full end will’ never be made of them;” the Edomites, 
though they existed as a nation for more than seventeen hundred years, 
have, as a period of nearly equal duration has proved, been cut off for 
ever ; and while Jews are in every land, there is not any remaining, on 
any spot of earth, of ihe house of Esau. 

“ Idumea, in aid of a neighbouring state, did send forth, on a sudden, 
an a of twenty thousand armed men,—it contained at least eighteen 
towns for centuries after the Christian era—successive kings and princes 
reigned in Petra,—and magnificent palaces and temples, whose empty 
chambers and naked walls of wonderful architecture still strike the tra- 
veller with amazement, were constructed there, at a period unquestion- 
ably far remote from the time when it was given to the prophets of 
Israel to tell, that the house of Esau was to be cut off for ever, that 
there would be no kingdom there, and that wild animals would possess 
Edom for a heritage. And so despised is Edom, and the memory of its 
greatness lost, that there is no record of antiquity that can so me 
show us what once it was, in the days of its power, as we can now read, 
in the page of prophecy, its existing desolation. But in that place 
where kings kept their court, and where nobles assembled, where mani- 
fest proofs of ancient opulence are concentrated, where princely habi- 
tations, retaining their external grandeur, but bereft of all their splen- 
dour, still look as if “ fresh from the chisel,”—even there no man dwells; 
it is given by lot to birds, and beasts, and reptiles; it is a “court for 
owls,” and scarcely are they ever frayed from their “lonely habitation” 
by the tread of a solitary traveller from a far distant land, among 
deserted dwellings and desolated ruins. 

“ Hidden as the history and state of Edom has been for ages, every 
recent disclosure, being an echo of the prophecies, amply corroborates 
the truth, that the word of the Lord does fot return unto him void, but 
ever fulfils the purpose for which he hath sent it. But the whole of its 
work is not yet wrought in Edom, which has farther testimony in store; 
and while the evidence is not yet complete, so neither is the time of*the 
final judgments on the land yet fullycome. Judea, Ammon, and Moab, 
according to the word of prophecy, shall revive from their desolation, 
and the wild animals who have conjoined their depredations with those 
of barbarous men, in perpetuating the desolation of these countries, 
shall find a refuge and undisturbed possession in Edom’; when, the year 
of recompenses for the controversy of Zion being past, it shall be 
divided unto them by line, when they shall possess it for ever, and from 
generation to generation shall dwell therein.” —Keith, pp. 230, 233. 


M. de Laborde, soon after quitting Petra, was separated from 
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his friend, M. Linant, who was obliged to proceed to Cairo. 
The former returned to Akaba, whence he proceeded to explore 
different parts of the peninsula and mountains of Sinai, his 
account of which is replete with interest for every reader who 
wishes to become acquainted with the topography of Scripture. 





Art. [X.—Considérations sur le Dogme générateur de la Piété 
Catholique. Parl Abbé Ph. Gerbet. 8vo. Paris, 1829. 
rPHE author of the present work, the Abbé Gerbet, is one of 

the most distinguished members of the young clergy of 
France. On completing his studies, in 1820, his engaging man- 
ners, ardent piety, and superior talents, attracted the attention of 
the Abbé de la Mennais, and a warm friendship afterwards sub- 
sisted between them, till unfortunate events mar See it necessary 
that that friendship should be discontinued. ‘The Abbé Gerbet 
was a zealous defender of the metaphysical doctrines of his 
friend; and, in the year 1824, undertook the editorship of a 
monthly ‘po peseys entitled Le Mémorial Catholique, a journal 
distinguished not less for its literary talents than for its excellent 
principles, and which received contributions, at different times 


from the _ of some of the most eminent writers in I'rance. 


The articles of the Abbé Gerbet are distinguished for an elegant 
perspicuity of style, and an uncommon vigour of ratiocination. 
In 1829, he published the volume whose title is given above, 
a work that displays a fervency of piety, brilliancy of fancy, 
consecutiveness of reasoning, and depth of reflection, which im- 
mediately ranked the author among the first defenders of reli- 
gion. ‘Translated shortly after its appearance into the German 
language, this production was highly appreciated in Germany, 
where one of its most zealous philosophers, I‘rancis Baader, pro- 
nounced it to be “a work full of genius.” And in our own coun- 
try it has recently received a high commendation from the pen of 
an eminent scholar and divine.* 

During the unfortunate course which his former master has 
lately run, although his feelings have been so severely tried, -the 
Abbé Gerbet has rigidly adhered to that line of conduct which 
duty prescribed. He has not forgotten the adage, “ Amicus Plato, 
sed magis amica veritas ;” wih on this unhappy occasion his 
conduct has been publicly commended by the excellent Pontiff 





* See Dr. Wiseman’s able and interesting Reply to Mr. Poynder, on his work 
intitled “ Alliance between Popery and Heathenism,” p. 14, Booker, London, 1836. 
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who now rules the Church. While, alas ! a dark, but let us hope 
a passing cloud of fanaticism, overcasts the setting hour of a once 

lorious luminary, the other star in its ascension beams full of 
hope serenity, and joy. 

I'he Considérations sur le dogme générateur de la piété catho- 
lique may serve either the purpose of a philosophic treatise, or a 
manual of devotion, par ee to the mood or the circumstances 
in which the work is perused. 

The Eucharist is here shewn to be the heart of Christianity 
—the centre through which the life-blood of religion flows. 
Here it is proved how that great mystery of love, foreshown and 
announced in the sacrifices of the patriarchal religion, and more 
or less disfigured by the heathen, sustained the hopes of the 
ancient just ; how, under the New Dispensation, this sacrament is 
the prolific source of all good, promotes and keeps up piety, 
cherishes and dilates benevolence, deadens the fire of concu- 
piscence, gives solemnity to public worship, imparts dignity to 
the priesthood, spiritualizes manners and society—in a word, 
renovates the springs of moral life. In treating this subject, the 
writer has often occasion to discuss some of the most important 
questions of theology, and to handle some of the loftiest themes 
of philosophy. 

We. shall now proceed to lay before our readers a rapid ana- 
lysis of the contents of the present work, allowing, as often as 
our limits will permit, the author to speak in his own person. 

Religion is founded on a supernatural order of things. What, 
in fact, is more supernatural than the Deity? The terms natu- 
ral and supernatural are purely relative. In the great scheme 
of creation, what is natural to one order of intelligences is super- 
natural to another. The supernatural may be defined the pro- 
jection of the law of a higher sphere of intellectual beings to an 
inferior sphere. Hence as religion refers to the Infinite Being, it 
must contain more or less of the mysterious for every order of 
created intelligences. 

The world has always believed in the union of God with 
man. 

“ But this faith,” says our author, “has always comprised a belief in 
a divine action, determined by higher laws than those of this world, but 
entering at the same time into the conditions of our present existence, 
because we must ourselves concur in this union. This union results 
from this two-fold relation, which we must never lose sight of. 

“The human race has always believed that the Deity was present to 
man, not only as the First Cause is present to all creatures, but accord- 
ing to a peculiar mode of relation, analogous to the free nature of man, 
corresponding to his variable wants, descending, if we may so speak, 
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into the limits of his being ; and in this sense, it has ever believed in a 
human. presence of the Divinity. The God, whose name makes our. 
hearts palpitate, is not an abstract and geometrical God, whose relations. 
with creatures endowed with freedom would be regulated by the mathe- 
matical laws of. the world. In that system, which reduces the divine 
influence to the mechanism of the universe, Nature rises like a wall of 
brass between man and his author. No communication subsists be- 
tween them—no active relation—no society of love; and Deism is at 
bottom only the absence of the divinity, as Atheism is its negation,”— 
pp. 3-5. 

Prayer is common to all created intelligences; it is the mode 
whereby they express their dependence on their Creator, and 
bless and adore Him for the manifestations of his infinite power, 
wisdom and love. But it is necessary that the prayer of man 
should take a form corresponding to his bodily, as well as spiri- 
tual nature. Hence tlie oblation was the exterior representation 
of prayer—its necessary and essential complement. ‘The obla- 
tion consisted always of those substances most necessary to the 
preservation of man’s existence; and generally of the two which 
constituted his most ordinary nourishment—bread and wine. 
Its object was to denote the absolute sovereignty of God over all 
created things, and the state of utter dependence in which man 
was on his Creator for all the blessings and enjoyments of exist- 


ence. “The oblation,” says our author, “ was the sensible’ con- 
summation of prayer—it may be called gas id of the senses, 


as prayer is the oblation of the heart.” Had man retained his 
primal innocence—had he never incurred the guilt of priginal 
sin, still prayer and oblation would have formed an essential part 
of his worship. But his fall necessitated a mighty change in his 
worship. The fallen creature had now to appease the anger of 
an offended Deity, and his worship must be the expression not 
only of gratitude for favours received, but of atonement for guilt 
incurred. Hence the origin of sacrifices, the sensible represen- 
tation of that great idea of atonement. All antiquity was con- 
vinced of the truth expressed by St. Paul, that “ without effusion 
of blood there is no remission of sins.” 


“ But what relation,” inquires our author, “could exist between the 
immolation of an animal and the remission of sins? Men did not 
know. Did the vile blood of victims which fell under the sacred knife, 
possess the virtue of purifying the conscience? Never did such an 
extravagant opinion prevail in the world. But the whole world be- 
lieved in what was represented by those sacrifices. All that man knew 
was, that they prefigured a divine mystery of justice and of grace ; 
and from the depths of that mystery, which the future was to unveil, 
forty centuries heard the voice of hope go out. 

“The Deists; by clearly showing that it is impossible to establish 
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logically the efficacy of prayer and sacrifice, prove what tradition attests, 
that those arti¢les of belief have not their foundation in- human con- 
ceptions. Fhe more clearly they show that the principle of those 
dogmas cannot be found either in the sphere of experience, or in that 
of reasoning, the more evident it becomes that those doctrines could 
not have been believed with this unshaken faith, as old and universal as’ 
mankind, if they had not been primitively revealed; so that the diffi- 
culties inexplicable according to the purely rational theory of these 
dogmas, are of an immense weight to prove their divine foundation. 
If worship, the expression of those general doctrines, be but a vain 
phantasmagoria, those doctrines themselves must needs be eternal 
chimeras ; and amid this universal dream, I should like to know how 
those who reject a belief in sacrifice, would set about demonstrating to 
a consistent mind that it ought to believe in God.”—pp. 23-25. 

Our author after observing that “the study of the ancient 
world leads the inquirer from all points to this truth, namely, 
that there has existed on the earth but one religion, of which the 
different local worships were originally but emanations more or 
less pure,” proceeds to show that the universal prevalence of 
certain religious rites, so extraordinary in their nature, that they 
could ndét have been the spontaneous production of human rea- 
son, forms, in addition to the striking uniformity of dogmas, a 
mighty evidence of the existence of a primeval revelation. 


Among these extraordinary rites, Communion, which was every 
where the consummation of oblation and of the sacrifice, holds 
a conspicuous place. We have seen that the world ever believed 
that the Deity was present to man by his grace—that the means 
of participating in the divine pace were prayer and the oblation, 


accompanied by sacrifice. But from the’ mixed nature of man, 
and according to the general economy of religion, this union 
with the Divinity must have a sensible or exterior representation. 
Hence prayer, oblation, and sacrifice, were incomplete without 
a participation of the things consecrated by the oblation, and 
also of the flesh of the victim immolated. ‘This religious act 
was the Communion—an act which was at once a bodily and 
spiritual participation of divine grace. Our author proceeds to 
show how Communion formed an essential part of all the litur- 
gies of antiquity; and the passage we are about to extract affords 
as favourable a specimen of his learning, as the one last cited 
furnishes of his dialectic skill. 

“ The theology of India,” says he, “has connected the traditionary 
rite with its vast conceptions. All nourishment, to use the words of 
the Baron d’Eckstein, is there considered to be a sacrifice. The nourish- 
ment. of the body is the emblem of that of the soul—of holy truth—of 
the celestial manna. Thus all repasts must be taken with devotion, in 
a state of calm recollectedness ; the soul free from earthly cares, ard 
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given up to the delights of an innocent joy. Accordingly, religion 
imposes laws on all festivities. The Hindoo communicates with the 
Divinity by the medium of the substances immolated to it. He feeds 
only on sacred flesh. All animal food is an abomination to him, unless 
it has been offered up to the Divinity. Such are in substancé the fun- 
damental principles of the doctrine of Sacrifices in India. To cite but 
one example, one of the most celebrated sacrifices, which consisted in 
the immolation of a lamb, was accompanied with a prayer, in which 
these words were recited with a loud voice :—‘ When will the Saviour 
be born?’ This symbolical ceremony was terminated by the participa- 
tion of the flesh of the victim, and this participation was of so sacred a 
character, that the law which obliged the Brahmins to a perpetual 
abstinence, was made to yield to that superior law which prescribed 
communion.* We find an analogous custom among the ancient 
Egyptians, who, in their principal sacrifices, ate the flesh of the very 
animals which they held in abomination. Herodotus, who remarks this 
apparent contradiction, says that he had learned the reason of it; but, 
in order not to profane the secrets intrusted to him, he preserves a 
religious silence on the subject.t In the ancient Mysteries of Mithra, 
which were latterly diffused through a large portion of the Roman 
empire, we learn, from St. Justin and Tertullian, that bread, and a 
vessel full of water, on which some mysterious formula was pronounced, 
were placed before the initiated; and this species of consecration was 
likewise followed by communion. We see, also, from the Zend books, 
that a ceremony of the same kind occupied, in the worship of the Parsi, 
a most important place. Under the name of Miezd, offerings of bread, 
flesh, and fruits, were denoted, of which the priest and the assistants 
partook at the end of the liturgy. Nothing can be conceived more 
solemn than the prayers and benedictions preceding and accompanying 
that sacred rite. The spirits set over the different parts of the universe, 
and over the conduct of men, as well as the souls of the just, from the 
father of the human race down to Sosioch, the name which the Zend 
books give to the expected Redeemer, were invoked for that offering. 
And as the revertibility of merits was the universal belief of mankind, 
the same books contain a special prayer, by which the priest, according 
to his particular intention, applied the fruit of that holy action to other 
men. Purity was the necessary disposition for taking part in the obla- 
tion. The liturgy exclaimed: ‘ The pure ordain the offering : the pure 
servants have performed it: and the pure eat of it. Afterwards the 
officiant said to his minister: ‘ Man of the law, eat this Miezd, and 
perform this action with purity. * * * * 

“ The worship of the Greeks and Romans is too well known, for us 
to enter into any details here. We know that, besides the custom of 
eating the flesh of victims, the former employed, in their sacrifices, cakes 
made of flour and honey, and the latter, a paste made of flour and salt, 
called tmmolatio, while they joined with it libations of wine, which 





* Lettre de P. Bouchet & M. Huet, tom. xi, des Lettres Edifiantes, p. 21. 
+ Herodotus, lib. ii. 
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were poured on the heads of the victims, only, after the sacrificer and 
the assistants had received a portion. 

“ In the solemn sacrifice which the Celts offered at the beginning of 
the year, the three most ancient Druids carried, one the bread, the 
other a vessel full of water, and a third an ivory hand representing 
justice. After some prayers, the high-priest burned a little bread, 
poured some drops of wine on the altar, offered up bread and wine? in 
sacrifice, and distributed them to the assistants.”*—pp. 30-39. 

Our author proves the prevalence of the same rite among the 
Chinese, the ancient Germans, the Scandinavians, and the Fine 
nish nations; and among the inhabitants of the New World, he 
adduces some strong examples of the same religious practice 
among the Mexicans and the Peruvians. In fact, according to 
our author’s just observation, sacrifice, of which communion 
always formed a part, was even more general than oral prayer ; 
for savage tribes have been found immolating victims to their 
gods, and yet apparently strangers to any form of verbal sup- 
plication. 

A most ‘brilliant and eloquent excursus on the science of the 
primitive ages, concludes the second chapter of the work before 
us. ‘ It would be absurd to suppose,” says Hume, “ that in the 
intellectual world, man had invented la before cottages ;” 
and the very fact that in the times immediately subsequent to the 
Deluge, we find in the writings of the Chinese and Indian sages 
the remains of a vast spiritual philosophy, would of itself prove 

‘the existence of a primitive revelation. Had man at his origin 
been abandoned to himself—had he been deprived of all commu- 
nication with his Creator and the superior intelligences—had he, 
as some philosophers have vainly imagined, Sess lel to invent as 
well as he could, language, laws, society, religion,—his condition 
(supposing such a condition possible), would have been far more 
helpless, » ens a and irremediable, than that of the savage. 
Happier than the man in the state of nature dreamed of by 
these philosophers, the savage lives in society, however rude its 
form may be; and has preserved, however imperfectly, those 
elements of language and religion which he had received from 
tradition. Yet with all these advantages, never has he been able, 
by the spontaneous effort of his own reason, to advance a single 
step beyond the narrow circle of his social and intellectual con- 
dition; and it is one of the greatest miracles of Christianity that 
she has been able to raise him from his depth of degradation. 
Hence even the savage state could not have been the original 
state of man. ‘The lofty science of the primitive ages, derived as 
it was from an intercourse with celestial spirits, is proved as well 
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by the general voice of tradition, as by the fragments and scat- 
tered notices of it, which the religion, the legislation, and the lite- 
rature, of the earliest nations exhibit. ‘ Antiquity,” says an old 
Chinese sage, “ was illumined by a clear light, of which scarcely 
a ray has come down to us. We think the ancients were in 
darkness, only because we see them through the thick clouds 
from which we have ourselves emerged. an is a child born at 
midnight: when he sees the sun rise, he thinks that yesterday 
never existed.” * 

The idea of a future redemption, was, as we have seen, the 
basis of all the ancient sacrifices. ‘The great Redeemer, promised 
by God to our first parents, in order to crush the at sg head, 
to satisfy divine justice, to deliver man from the thraldom of sin, 
to restore the reign of virtue, was ever, as Holy Writ saith, 
*‘ the desired of nations.” ‘This divine promise, transmitted from 
age to age, announced by the patriarchs, more clearly unfolded 
by the Prophets, was the support and the consolation of the 
ancient just. In the heathen world, this mighty covenant, which 
God had made with his fallen creature, was, like all the great 
truths of the primitive revelation, never entirely effaced from the 
minds of men. ‘The office of the future Redeemer was not only 
typified by the various sacrifices, but was represented under 
symbols, veiled in allegories, and proclaimed by poets, philo- 
sophers, and historians. In heathenism, however, this consoling 
doctrine, unconfirmed by prophecy and miracles, like a star in a 
cloudy sky, gave a dim ae unsteady light. The divine and 
human nature, too, of the great victim that was to propitiate the 
justice of God, was more or less clearly known to the Gentiles as 
well as to the Jews. 

The universality of the belief in a future Redeemer among 
the nations of Pagan antiquity, has been attested by three cele- 
brated infidels. “ From time immemorial,” says Velthiré, “ an 
opinion prevailed among the Indians and the Chinese that a 
sage would come from the west. Europe, on the contrary, said 
that the sage would come from the east. All nations have ever 
had need of a sage.”+ ‘The sacred and mythological traditions 
of anterior times,” says Volney, “ had diffused throughout all 
Asia the belief in a great mediator to come—a final judge—a 
future saviour—a king—a God—at once a conqueror and a 
lawgiver, who was to restore the golden age upon the earth, and 
deliver men from the empire of evil.”{ Goethe likewise acknow- 
ledges that the redemption, or the act which raises the creature 





* Remusat, Mélanges Asiatiques, tom. i. p. 99. 
+ Additions a l’Histoire Générale, p. 15. 
} Les Ruines des Empires, p. 226. 
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from his fall, in emancipating him from the bonds of vice, was 
to be accomplished by the Divinity clothed in a human form. 
“ This great truth,” says he, “ this truth so necessary to the 
human race, has been manifested among all nations, at all times, 
and under a thousand different forms. Traditions have conse- 
crated it even in fables and in singular allegories.”* 

The Messiah so long expected by the nations at length de- 
scends on the earth: and the effects of His advent, in satisfyin 
the yearnings of the human heart, are described by the Abbé 
Gerbet in the following splendid passage. 


“ Although the primitive religion formed a real society between God 
and man, the human race, nevertheless, aspired to a closer union. It 
had preserved the remembrance of an original society, more perfect in 
its nature, and the same tradition had perpetuated the hope, that more 
intimate communications would be re-established by the Redeemer 
universally expected. Thus, the belief in a God present only by his 
grace, was never able to satisfy that immense craving in the heart of 
man, for a closer union with the Deity. It was from the energy of this 
sentiment idolatry partly sprang ; for every vicious practice is founded 
on a just feeling diverted from its true object, as every error, according 
to the remark of Bossuet, is founded on the abuse of some truth. Hence 
the consecration of statues for the corporal habitation of the Divinity ; 
hence, also, that propensity to Theurgy, so vehement among all pagan 
nations ; as well as that inclination to recognize, in extraordinary per- 
sonages, some God veiled under human forms. This divine instinct 
pervaded—agitated—the whole universe ; and all worship, even in the 
superstitions connected with it, was in some measure the prophetic aspi- 
ration of the human race, seeking every where for the personal presence 
of the divinity. 

“ Jesus Christ appears—and the world respires. Its expectation was 
fulfilled. This faith in the real presence, produced immediately, in the 
point of view which we here take, two remarkable results, the one in 
the bosom of Christianity, the other in the pagan world. Among 
Christians, the universal mania for divination,—for the evocation of 
spirits,—for magical operations,—was suddenly suppressed. It was not 
merely the exterior practices that yielded to the severe prohibitions of 
the Church—it was the propensity itself, hitherto so violent and so 
indomitable, that became appeased in the heart of man, and gave way 
to a deep calm—the natural indication of the satisfaction of an immense 
craving. 

“ Out of the Church, the same belief reacted on pagan philosophy. 
The latter, seeing that Christianity, in announcing the personal presence 
of the Divinity, had fulfilled the perpetual desire of mankind, conceived 
itself obliged, in order to preserve an ascendancy over minds, to promise 
them the same benefit. But as pagan philosophy, in elaborating abstrac- 
tions, would have deduced from them but, at most, an abstract God, 
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and had, in fact, deduced from them, hitherto, nothing real but doubt, 
it changed its character fundamentally. Rationalist as it was, it now 
became mystic and theurgical; and the famous school of Alexandria, 
which was at that period the centre of pagan philosophy, opposed to 
the mysteries of the Gospel a species of theological alchemy, which soon 
disappeared, like an unsubstantial dream, before the ascendant power 
of the ancient faith, of which Christianity was only the complete 
development.” —pp. 53-54. 

Christianity was the full development of the primitive revela- 
tion; for its dogmas it perfected, by clearly revealing the mys- 
teries which had been at first but imperfectly disclosed; and its 
morality, by substituting for the servitude of fear the law of 

rfect love. Had not a corresponding development taken place 
in the Christian worship—had its most solemn act been a mere 
commemoration of that mighty event, of which the primitive 
sacrifices were the type, there would have been but a substitution 
of one figure for another—the shadow would have been without 
the reality; and a want of unity and harmony would have been 
perceptible in the divine work of man’s restoration. Hence, as 
our author truly observes, “ the dogma of the real presence of 
Christ in the Bucharist enters as naturally into an order of ideas, 
of which the Incarnation is the foundation, as the doctrine of 

race enters into a more general order of ideas (though the same 


in reality), whereof the basis is the restoration of beings according 

to the primitive plan of creation.” As grace is the means 

whereby the permanent sire of God works in a peculiar way 
1 


in each man, so the Eucharistic communion is the means whereby 
the permanent incarnation is individualized in each Christian. 
With this idea of the Abbé’s, the illustrious Dr. Moehler, who is 
not only one of the greatest theologians, but one of the most 
philosophic spirits of Germany, has recently coincided. In his 
** Symbolik,”* we meet with the following remarkable passage. 





* Die Symbolik, oder Darstellung, der dogmatischen Gegensiize der Catholiken 
und Protestanten, nach ihren 6ffentlichen Bekenntniss-schriften. Vou Dr. J. A. 
Mohler. “ Exposition of the doctrinal differences between Catholics and Protestants, 
as evidenced in their symbolical writings :”’ Mayence, 1835. ‘This work, published a 
few years ago, and which has already reached its fourth edition, has excited a most 
extraordinary sensation among both the Catholics and Protestants of Germany, and 
has been pronounced, by one of the greatest Protestant theologians of that country, 
Schleiermacher, ‘‘ to be the severest blow ever given to Protestantism.” None of 
our German scholars could employ his time in a manner more useful to religion, 
and more creditable to himself, than by translating this admirable work. We do not 
hesitate to affirm that it is even better adapted for the intellectual meridian of Eng- 
land than for that of Germany. The old Lutheranism and Calvinism, which occupy 
so important a place.in Mochler’s work, have really not much more than a mere anti- 
quarian interest for by far the larger portion of the German Protestants; while ‘some 
of his most curious chapters, such as those on the origin and tenets of the Quakers, 
the Methodists, and others, have a near, domestic, and living interest for Englishmen. 
We shall probably on some future occasion bring this very remarkable production 
more particularly before the notice of our readers, 
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“ Christ, when offering himself on the cross, is still foreign to us; 
but in the Christian worship, He is our property, our victim ; on 
Calvary he is the universal victim—here (on our altar) He is 
also a special victim for ourselves, for each individual among us. 
There He was only the victim; here He is the victim acknow- 
ledged and revered: there the objective atonement was consum- 
mated; here the subjective atonement is partly cherished and 
promoted, partly expressed.”’+ 

Our author after observing that the reason assigned by the 
Protestants for rejecting the yen of the real presence in the 
Eucharist, namely, that the union of the eternal word with human 
nature in the Incarnation, rendered any more intimate union 
unnecessary, is precisely similar to the objection which some 
ancient philosophers, and afterwards the Pelagians in the Chris- 
tian Church, urged against the doctrine of grace, which they 
considered a needless manifestation of divine ie after all the 
gifts, spiritual and temporal, which the Almighty in the creation 

ad lavished on man ;—thus pursues the Reformation with the 
scourge of an inexorable logic. 

“ The analogies which we have just pointed out, explain wherefore 
Protestantism, starting from the denial of the Catholic doctrine on the 
eucharist, has been led, step by step, to deny the dogma of grace, the 
basis of all religion; and this march of Protestantism confirms in its 
turn the truth of those analogies. For the history of doctrines is not a 
vain phenomenon. Their external concatenation reveals the internal 
connection of ideas, and renders in some measure logic itself palpable. 
The. three leaders of the Reformation, who leagued against Catholic 
mysticism, attacked, each in his pwn way, the belief in the sacrament of 
love. Luther mutilated and disfigured it; Calvin annihilated it, while 
he veiled under ambiguous terms, the true nature of his doctrine. Less 
crafty, but more bold, Zuinglius unmasked his views. The first effect 
of their common doctrine was, that the Reformation had a worship, 
without a saerifice, and was in this respect placed at utter variance with 
the religious system of all ages and nations. Soon, by a natural pro- 
gress, Socinianism, pursuing the work of destruction, attacked in the 
incarnation itself, the dogma of the real presence, and the capital idea 
of sacrifice in the belief in the redemption. Although the elder Pro- 
testantism struggled for some time against the ascendancy of Socinian 
doctrines; yet the latter have generally obtained the mastery over 
minds, and are to be found every where in Protestantism, except in the 
old liturgies. Amid these doctrines in ruins, the belief in prayer and 
in grace, the last link uniting man to God, still remained. ow the 
Rationalist theologians of Germany, and among others, Eberhard, 
Spalding, and Wegscheider, manifest a strong inclination to represent 
this belief as a ridiculous superstition, incompatible with the laws of 
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Nature. Thus, in proportion as the Reformation advances in her course, 
all living worship recedes—the moral desert widens around her; and in 
that wilderness, where all the fountains of love are dried up, prayer 
itself—prayer which takes root wherever a remnant of faith subsists, 
prayer withers and dies under the influence of Rationalism. 

“ One of the most celebrated doctors of the elder Protestantism, 
Matthieu Larrogue (in his History of the Eucharist, p. 41), asked what 
relation could exist between faith in prayer and faith in the real pre- 
sence. He flattered himself that he was ignorant of this relation, and 
in truth what have those men comprehended? The historical ‘develop- 
ment of their own doctrines has come to confound the pride of such 
affected ignorance. It has proved how the germ of Catholic mysticism 
was contained in the belief in prayer. Whoever, in fact, believes that 
a mere motion of the human will produces a change in the-spiritual or 
material order of the universe, and that God obeys the voice of man, 
performs the most profoundly mystical act of faith, since this act refers 
to an order of things entirely beyond the reach of reasoning and of sen- 
sation. Hence a man is inconsistent, if while he retains this belief, he 
refuses to believe in any doctrine whatsoever, under the pretext that it 
is removed beyond the evidence of his senses, or the conceptions of his 
reason. This is one of the reasons wherefore Protestantism, at a period 
which cannot be very distant, will utterly disappear as a religion. With 
an irresistible force, its destiny urges it to resolve itself into pure Ra- 
tionalism ; for in fact, if the reason of each man be the supreme arbiter 
in faith, it ought, on that account, to admit only what it can conceive. 
Rationalism, in its turn, will abolish the belief in prayer, because the 
latter is essentially indemonstrable. Now, when prayer is abolished, 
can we conceive any ‘ system of religion whatsoever ?” ”—pp. 63+68. 

The world, as we have seen, had always believed that God: was 
"ot omg to man in a peculiar way, relative to the nature of the 

atter—human in a word. This belief, of all ages, we must either 

reject, or suppose that that union of God with man, which was 
ever the basis of religion, was not to receive any perfection; 
in other words, that the ancient was not to give place to a more 
excellent worship; a supposition which would be still at variance 
with the — traditions, which comprised a belief in ‘that fu- 
ture development of worshi 

The Abbé shews dinischty the points of resemblance, and the 
points of difference, in the ancient sacrifices, and in the great 
sacrifice of the new law. 

“ The primitive worship of the human race,” says he, “ had prayer 
for its basis. It continues to be the basis of the Christian worship: 
but when the priest, mortal and sinner as he is, presents to God the 
vows of his brethren assembled round the altar, it is no longer the man 
only who prays—it is the invisible and eternal Pontiff, ‘ always living to 
make intercession for us, holy, innocent, undefiled, separated from sin- 
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ners, and made higher than the heavens,’* who uniting our supplications 
to his own, in the same way he has united himself to our nature, exalts 
[divinise ] the lamentations of our misery. The oblation constituted like- 
wise a part of the ancient and universal worship: it still subsists under the 
same form, and we continue to offer with bread and wine, the first ele- 
ments of nurture, and the symbols of life, But in the Christian worship, 
more spiritualized as it is, there remains of those material elements but 
a mystic veil appropriated to our present condition, under which the 
divine Word communicates himself to us—the eternal bread that nou- 
rishes our souls, hungering after the living truth—the celestial beverage 
that begins to quench within us the infinite thirst of love. The immo- 
lation of the figurative victims was the most solemn act of the primitive 
worship: the immolation still subsists; but the reign of figures havin 
passed away on Calvary, Christ himself is the victim. The Theandric eh 
and blood are present to us wnder separated signs, in memory of his death, 
and at the same time under the form of bread and wine, emblems of life, 
because life is restored to us by his death. The elements of oblation, and 
the elements of the bloody sacrifice, whereof the first were the memorial 
of the creation, and the second the image of the redemption, and which 
were constantly separated in the primitive worship, are confounded 
and identified in the Christian worship, because the redemption is the 
creation repaired. Finally, all the parts of the ancient worship had re- 
ference to a communion with the grace of God, figured by the partici- 
pation of «he aliments consecrated by the oblation, and also of the flesh 
of the victim. The consummation of the Christian worship is an act of 
the same kind, but in a higher order, constituted by the very fact of the 
incarnation, which has exalted the whole system of religion. The 
Christian communion is not ’& mere participation in grace, but in the 
very substance of the God-man, who becomes incarnate in each one of 
us, to purify and nourish our souls. It is the union with God raised, if 
we may so speak, to its highest degree of intensity, and carried as far as 
it is possible to attain within the limits of our present existence. Beyond 
it, would be heaven. If, in faet, while the divine substance mingles 
with our substance, God were to transform in the same proportion our 
intelligence into His intelligence, and our will into His love, we should 
see Him face to face—we should love Him with a love equal to that of 
clear intuition :—Heaven is nought else. Let us wait awhile :—the da 
of transfiguration approaches. Earthly life is only the infancy of man, 
—pp. 76-79. 

Religion is called upon to satisfy two great wants of human 
nature—the want of the practical life, and the want of the mys- 
tical life. The Divine Author of our being, in uniting our 
immortal souls with matter, and placing us in this world of sense, 
has annexed the rewards of a future life to the due fulfilment 
of the most ordinary, and apparently the most trivial, duties. 
But this immortal being aspires, even here, after a higher and a 
purer state of things. ‘ie feels within him an insatiable longing 


* St. Paul, Heb. c. vii. v. 26, 
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for the possession of the true, the good, and the beautiful, in 
their pure, unmixed, ideal perfection. This is a sentiment, ‘of 
which all religious men, whatever may be their rank or instruc- 
tion,’ are more or less susceptible. If we totally disunite these 
two orders of sentiments, one whereof is relative to the present, 
and the other to a future life, we ‘shall have either the brutal 
activity of the Sybarite, or the extravagant quietism of the 
Indian Faker. 

The Abbé Gerbet shews that the Catholic religion, especially 
by means of the Eucharistic communion, provides for these two 
wants of human nature. The exact fulfilment of the. duties of 
every-day life, is an essential condition for the due performance 
of the most mystical act of religion. ‘ On the other hand, Pro- 
testantism,” as he well observes, ‘ is opposed to the alliance of 
the interior life, and of the social life; for as Individualism severs 
the bond of minds, isolated doctrines engender a solitary mys- 
ticism.” 

The Author proceeds to shew how the sacerdotal character in 
the Catholic Church, is an emanation of the Holy Eucharist. 


“ The fundamental idea of the priesthood, was attached, originally, 
to the idea of mediation. As sacrifices, united to prayers, were the 
figure of the atonement solicited by the cry of the human race, those 
who were charged with offering them, became the special representatives 
of the invisible Mediator, the supreme and universal Pontiff of Creation. 
Hence that character of Minister of Peace, mediation being itself only 
the peace between Heaven and earth ; herice those numerous privations 
which the creed of all nations exacted of the priest, because he was to 
resemble, more than other men, the great victim; hence, again, that 
continence perpetual or temporary, which antiquity recommended to 
him, and which, in many places, was even obligatory. In all parts of 
the world, even at periods of the greatest corruption of morals, the 
conscience of men has recognized in perfect continence the mens divi- 
nior of sanctity. In the same way as poetry is a diviner eloquence, 
so virginity, which exalts man above the senses, is, as it were, the sacred 
poesy of virtue. The social necessity, which interdicts celibacy to the 
greater part of men, does not proscribe it in the small number, any 
more than the equally general necessity of physical labour, is not incon- 
sistent with that other law of humanity, which gives to a chosen few the 
right of chanting their lofty meditations. The human race must have 
its élite.” —pp. 120-121. 

In the Christian religion, the mediatorial character of the 
priest is more august and sublime, because his functions have 
reference, not to figurative victims, but to the person of Christ 
himself, at once priest and victim. Hence the iow of sacerdotal 
celibacy, of which Gentile antiquity had so fine a perception, 
became, in our holy religion, a matter of far more imperious 
urgency. 
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In the institution of this important discipline, the Church has 
not only been influenced by the maxim so obvious to human 
reason, and so clearly laid down by St. Paul, that “ He that is 
unmarried, careth only how he may please God ;”. but has also 
been conducted by the far more profound idea of the necessit 
of — purity, for the oblation of the spotless victim. ‘This 
disciplinary regulation, like every other, has necessarily been 
more or less subject to the modifications which time, place, and 
circumstances might require. “ If,” as our Author very well 
observes, “ the oriental Churches were less severe on this head, 
than those which more directly felt the action of the Papacy, this 
relaxation even consecrated the rule; for in not imposing celi- 
bacy on priests, who, according to the discipline of those 
Churches, very rarely celebrated the holy mysteries, they strictly 
enforced it on bishops.” (p. 126.) Hence those Christian sects, 
which have abolished the sacrifice, have consistently enough 
abrogated the law of clerical celibacy. The fine connexion 
between the ideas of sacrifice and sacerdotal continence, doubt- 
less escaped the gross perception of the Reformers of the six- 
teenth century; but in evil as in good, men are often governed 
by an instinct superior to their understandings. 

The Author, after observing that the sacrificial character of 
the priest demands of him a species of self-immolation ; that his 
life should exhibit a pattern of charitable self-devotion, as well 
as of immaculate chastity; that thus he should reproduce in his 
person, as far as the weakness of human nature will permit, all 
the traits of the adorable victim,—bursts forth in the following 
beautiful passage. 


“ But wherever sacrifice ceases, then the man remains, and the priest 
disappears. Look at the Jews. Among no people of antiquity had 
the priesthood struck such deep roots—nowhere was it surrounded with 
more respect. What are at present the Rabbis, who have superseded 
the priests among that nation disinherited of all sacrifice? The 
anathema which weighs on that degraded ministry, is denounced to it 
even by Israelite lips. ‘ Their power,’ they exclaim, ‘can do nothing 
for the salvation of our souls.* The same observation applies to 
Protestantism. The antique idea of the priesthood is one of the human 
ideas, which it has lost with the sacrifice. The day when the fire of the 
eternal holocaust was extinguished, the divine seal was effaced from the 
brow of the Protestant ministers. The public opinion of Protestants 
refuses them that pious respect which all nations have attached to the 
sacerdotal character. Nor does it exact of them those superior virtues 
which Catholicism imposes on the priest; and it does not exact them 





*“ Leur pouvoir ne peut rien pour le salut de nos ames,”——Des Consistoires 
Israelites de France, par M, Singer, p. 32, Paris, 1820, 
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from a sentiment of justice, for it would be unfair to look for a conse- 
quence, where the principle has been destroyed.”—pp. 128, 129. 

The idea which Protestants form of the clerical character, our 
Author illustrates by an anecdote from Bishop Burnet’s History 
of his own ‘Times, which is pungent enough. With the principle 
laid down in the above-cited passage, an illustrious Catholic 
writer of Germany perfectly concurs. “ The priesthood,” says 
Frederick Schlegel, “ stands or falls with faith in the sacred 
mysteries. The rejection of these mysteries by one-half of the 
Protestant body in Switzerland, France, England, and the 
Netherlands, Luther not only discountenanced, “om strenuously 
reprobated ; yet it was only by a subtle distinction he attempted 
to separate those mysteries from the functions of the priesthood ; 
and it was not difficult to foresee, that together with faith in the 
sacred mysteries, respect for the clergy must sooner or later be 
destroyed, as indeed experience has sutficiently demonstrated.” + 

‘rom the priesthood the Author passes to public worship, and 
shows how the Eucharist forms its animating focus. The great 
hold which the Catholic worship, according to the acknowledg- 
ment of its very adversaries, possesses on the hearts, the imagi- 
nations, and the senses of its followers, he justly ascribes to the 
secret influence of that great mystery of love, which gives an 
awe, a dignity, and an unction, to the minutest parts of the 
Catholic ceremonial. Where this mystery has been rejected, as 
in the Protestant Churches, there a void is left in the public 
worship, which nothing can replace. Hence that neglect of 
divine service, in which, on the most frivolous pretexts, even 
pious Protestants will frequently indulge. There is, as the 
Author acutely observes, a manifest tendency in Protestantism 
to concentrate itself in a purely domestic worship, which is but a 
point of transition to individual worship,—the only one con- 
sistent with the fundamental principle of the Reformation. Here 
the Abbé Gerbet makes some remarks, as new as they are pro- 
found, on the happy influence of the Catholic worship, in pre- 
venting the rise, or arresting the progress, of insanity—an 
influence which is undoubtedly one among many causes of the 
unfrequency of that malady among truly Catholic nations. 

As the Catholic worship acts with such force on congregated 
masses of men, so confession, which has its root in the great 
mystery to which it serves as a preparation, communicates to the 
individual that spirit of life which pervades the whole Church. 

The influence which the Eucharist exerts on charity, is the 





+ Frederick von Schlegel’s Philosophy of History, translated from the German by 
J. B. Robertson, Esq. with Memoir of the Author, vol. ii, p. 218; Saunders and 
Otley, London, 1835, 
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subjeet of many admirable pages in the present work. In the 
primitive réligion, charity consisted in alms-deeds; and its type 
was found in the beneficence of the all-good Creator, who had 
Joaded man with such innumerable gifts. In the Christian re- 
ligion, the type of charity is found in the infinite love of the 
Redeemer, who laid down his life for the salvation of lost man. 
Hence the charity of the Christian is displayed, not only in outward 
acts of benevolence, but in the surrender of his repose, his dearest 
propensities, nay, sometimes his life itself, for the spiritual or tem- 
poral good of his neighbour. The different forms which charity 
assumes in the Catholic and Protestant Churches, are the subject 
of a curious and instructive parallel. Our limits will not permit 
us to enter more at large into this subject; yet we cannot forbear 
citing the remarkable testimony, which the toon of truth extorted 
even from the pen of Voltaire.—* Perhaps, says he, there is nothing 
more sublime on the earth, than the sacrifice which a delicate 
sex makes of beauty and youth, often of illustrious rank, to 
relieve in hospitals that congregation of all human infirmities, 
the spectacle whereof is so humiliating to human pride, and so 
revolting to our delicacy. The nations separated from the Roman 
Church, have imitated but imperfectly a charity so generous.”’+ 

Willingly would we follow our author, did space permit, in his 
reflections on the influence which the Eucharist exerts on the 
interior life; on the warm, joyous piety, which this great sacra- 
ment infuses into the faithful soul; and on the comparative 
degree of unction, which the liturgies of the various Protestant 
Churches possess, in proportion as they recede more or less from 
this vivifying source of devotion. We can only make room for 
the following passage, wherein the influence of the Encharist on 
social life is traced—a passage, where it is difficult which most 
to admire, either the fervency of piety, or the gracefulness of 
fancy, or the reach of thought which the writer displays. 


“ Frequent communidn,” says he, “ calls the soul back incessantly to 
itself. This species of influence, perceptible at all periods of the Church, 
is more strikingly observable in the middle age. Amid the rude man- 
ners of barbarous nations, the interior of monasteries presents us, as it 
were, with a vision of the life of angels. The religious orders, which 
have fertilized the soil of Europe, have done much more,—they have 
reclaimed the sterile wastes of the human soul. Their rule obliged the 
Cenobists often to approach the Table of the Lord; and the Divine 
word, which alone resounded in the depth of their calm retreats, and 
was prolonged again in the silence of their meditations, reminded them 
each day of the perfection, which such a familiarity with the Holy of 
Holies necessarily demanded. This thought perpetually present to their 





+ Essai sur les moeurs et esprit des nations, c. cxvii. tom, iii, p, 169, Ed. 1756, 
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minds, urged them unceasingly to acquire the science of their own 
hearts. With infinite care, they cultivated the garden of their souls, 
in order to bring to the most august, as well as the most consoling of 
mysteries, the purest flower of human affections. The ascetic books 
of that period display an exquisite delicacy of feeling. From the bosom 
of the cloister, these feelings gradually spread into the world; and 
when applied to objects of another order, inspired Chivalry with that 
mysticism of love and of honour, which has exerted a very marked 
influence on the manners and the literature so highly spiritualized of all 
Christian nations. The asceficism of the middle age has left an inimit- 
able monument, to which Catholics, Protestants, and Infidels, concur 
in paying the finest species of admiration—the admiration of the heart. 
What an astonishing phenomenon is that little book of mystical devo- 
tion, which the genius of Leibnitz meditated, and which inspired the 
cold: Fontenelle almost with enthusiasm.t No one has ever read a 
page of the “ Following of Christ,” especially in trouble, without having 
said to himself in concluding it, ‘this reading has done me good. After 
the Bible, this work is the sovereign friend of the soul, in the same 
sense as Dante calls Homer the sovereign poet—‘il poeta sovrano.’ But 
whence did the holy solitary who wrote it, draw those inexhaustible 
streams of love? for if he hath written so well, it is only because he 
hath loved much. He himself tells his own secret at every page of 
his chapters on the Holy Sacrament: the fourth book is a key to 
the other three.”—pp. 233-235. 


The author concludes with showing the close connection sub- 
sisting between the errors destructive of faith in divine love: and 
the following passage, which is as remarkable for the loftiness of 
the thought, as for the closeness of the reasoning, shall terminate 
our account of this work. 


“ Thus, the question of the Protestants on the Eucharist, that of 
the Deists on the Incarnation, that of the Pantheists on the Creation, 
are but transformations of one and the same question—that of the re- 
lations of the infinite and the finite, whereof Pantheism presents the 
general formula. This is the reason why the latter system draws to itself 
all the others, which end, sooner or later, by taking refuge in it. For it is 
in the nature of the human mind not to fix itself in particular questions, 
and to traverse them all, till it arrives at the question in which all the 
others are resolved. History, in fact, proves the preponderance of 
Pantheism, compared with other systems of error. It is at once the 
starting-point and goal of every philosophy that has separated from 
faith. In the ancient east, we see it standing by the very cradle of 
philosophy ; and again, it appears at the tomb of the Greek philosophy, 
when the latter, worn out with doubt, buries itself in the school of 
Alexandria, under the ruins of Oriental Pantheism. In our days the 
same tendency is manifest. The philosophy of the eighteenth century, 





+The Abbé Gerbet here alludes to that fine saying of Fontenelle, “‘ That the 
Following of Christ was the most beautiful book which ever came from the hand of 
man; for the Bible was the work of God.” _ 
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stamped with the Greek spirit, evidently recedes both in Germany and 
France, before a more gigantic philosophy, which, under modern forms, 
renews the Indian Pantheism. The mind of man, even in removing 
from God, cannot do away with that great idea. Even in destroying it, 
he still seeks it—still pursues the shadow of that mighty truth. After 
having refused to believe in the union of God with man in his love, his 
existence ; when he sees himself separated from the Deity, that solitude 
desolates and affrights him, because the craving of the infinite torments 
him; and at the very moment when he hath just said in his heart, 
, oa is no God,’ his troubled reason cries out, that every. thing is 
God. 

“ Some persons will be perhaps astonished to see that Protestant 
logic leads directly to that great error. In truth, a wide interval 
separates the argumentations of John Calvin and Theedore Beza from 
the conceptions of Spinoza; but if we follow the necessary connection 
of ideas, we must allow that the former have only narrowed, according 
to the dimensions of their own intelligence, a vast principle of error, 
whereof the Dutch Jew has presented the development in its colossal 
proportions.” —pp. 244-247. 


After the copious extracts we have given, it is unnecessary to 
say any thing farther in praise of a work, which we may fearlessly 
recommend to our readers, as one eminently calculated to afford 
them matter of edification, pleasure and instruction. The style 
in which it is written, is remarkable for perspicuity and vigour ; 
but the very logical turn of the author’s mind gives to his periods 
at times an antithetical precision, and a certain hardness and 
stiffness of manner, which, we doubt not, practice will remove. 

Before we conclude our article on this very able production of 
the youngest of the great Christian writers, who may be said to have 
commenced a new era of religion in France, we cannot forbear offer- 
ing some observations on the great progress which that country has 
lately made in the career of religious improvement. When we take 
a retrospective view of the last fifty-six years—a period the most 
momentous, perhaps, in the whole history of mankind—from 
the crowning of Voltaire in the French theatre, which was 
the sacrilegious prologue to that impious drama, where the 
philosophy of the eighteenth century, represented in the person 
of a harlot, was enthroned on a blood-stained altar, surrounded 
by frantic worshippers,—down to the moment when the Gallican 
Church, like some Heaven-sustained martyr, rose fresh and 
vigorous from the bonds of Republican oppression and Imperial 
—— shall find that a prodigious change has occurred in 
the moral opinion of that country. 

Since the Revolution, the lower regions of social existence have, 
indeed, been more infected by impiety, but the atmosphere of the 
higher has become more and more pure. Irreligion has extended 
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its sway immeasurably over the lower and middle classes of the 
country: but over the noble and literate classes, especially within 
the last twenty years, it has been every day losing its empire. 
In the infidel party itself, a remarkable change has taken * a 
Its members are mostly rather indifferent than hostile to Christi- 
anity; many have been brought up in an utter ignorance of its 
doctrines and precepts; and few, in their historical or philosophic 
researches, manifest for our religion that spirit of rancorous hatred 
and blind fanaticism, which so deplorably characterized the sophists 
of the eighteenth century. 

In this party, all the men possessed of any superiority of talent, 
have renounced the old Materialism, and betaken themselves to 
Spiritualism. -They are, indeed, unfortunate chrysales, who 
though they have thrown off the coarse skin of materialism, have 
not jyet taken wings to fly unto their God. Like most of the 
modern German Peseta, these new French philosophers 
allow that Catholicism has, in former ages, rendered inestimable 
services to society; but they assert that its time is gone by, and 
it must now give place to a more liberal system of religion. Hence 
both these descriptions of writers concur in the meritorious task 
of ripping up that tissue of historical prejudices, misrepresenta- 
tion, and calumny, which the earlier Protestants and their followers, 
the infidels of the eighteenth century, had so elaborately woven 
against the Catholic Church. In this party, however, there reigns a 
great diversity of opinion; from M. Dubois, the recent editor of 
** Le Globe,” in whom a very fanatical hostility to Christianity is 
apparent, down to M. Victor Cousin, who oscillates between 
Catholicism and a sort of Pantheistic fatalism, and will be finall 
drawn to the one or to the other, according as his good or evil 
genius shall prevail. 

The only portion of the French infidel party, that adheres with 
any tenacity to the materialism of the last century, is to be found 
among some of the naturalists, and among a certain set of politi- 
cal economists; but this section of the party can boast of very few 
men of superior talent. Among these rare exceptions, however, 
we may notice the — M. Broussais, and the political 
economist, M. Comte. The very progress of the natural sciences, 
and especially of physiology, tends, however, daily to diminish 
the numbers and influence of this party, and will soon reduce it 
to its native insignificance. 

Thus, then, had no men of genius arisen in France to defend 
the cause of religion,—had the Chureh, unsupported by the 
learning or eloquence of her own sons, merely witnessed the 
decline of her enemies in numbers, influence, and talent, or the 


spirit of equity and conciliation, which they sometimes exhibited; 
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still would she have gained an immense accession of strength. 
But, thank Heaven! religion can boast of far other than such 
mere negative a aa After the bloody shower which 
accompanied the Revolutionary storm, a rich crop of Christian 
literature sprang up. Here a man of brilliant fancy and generous 
character, like Chateaubriand, courageously plants the uprooted 
tree of religion in the then desolate garden of French liter- 
ature. There, at a later period, an exquisite and profound poet, 
like La Martine, ravishes the age with the long-lost harmonies 
of religious song. An Abbé Frayssinous, by his eloquent sermons, 
draws crowded auditories to the long-deserted temples of God : 
while the Bishop of ‘Troyes thunders against the errors of the age 
with the most intrepid zeal and glowing eloquence. At the com- 
mencement of our century, Bonald, by proving the divine origin 
of language, lays the noble foundation-stone for a new fabric of 
Christian philosophy, and in his “ a Primitive,” and 
subsequently, in his ‘ Rechérches Philosophiques,” displays 
consummate powers of reasoning, depth of reflection, and dignity 
of style. A still greater man, Count Maistre, in his “ Considéra- 
tions sur la Revolution Frangaise,” copes with the genius of our 
great Burke in his later work, “ Du Pape,” in which he displays 
not only the greatest theological talent and learning, but the 
loftiest historical views; and in his metaphysical dialogues, the 
same writer opens new and beautiful vistas to Christian philosophy. 
These two great men are followed by the Abbé de la Mennais, 
who, in his “ Essai sur l’Indifference en matiére de Religion,” 
destroys at one blow the foundations of heresy and impiety, rivals 
his most illustrious European contemporaries in the profundity 
of his philosophic views, and surpasses them all in the vigour of 
his ratiocination, and the fervid power of his eloquence. The 
two greatest living mathematicians in France, MM. Binel and 
Cauchy—her most eloquent orator, M. Berryer,—her greatest 
se and archaiologists, like Sylvestre de Sacy, Abel 

musat, Saint Martin,+ and Quatremére de Quincy, rank among 
the most fervent Catholics. In short, the most elegant writers, 
the ablest journalists, the most talented statesmen of France, are 
among the sons of the Church. 

This remarkable resuscitation of Catholie genius in France, 
though less extensive, is not less gratifying than that which at 
the same period has occurred in Gennnay: The causes of this 
happy change are to be ascribed to the new awakening of reli- 
gious zeal ;—to the reaction consequent on a mighty revolution, 





+ The Great Chinese philologist, M. Abel Remusat, and the distinguished Ar- 
menian scholar, M. Saint-Martin, have recently discharged the debt of nature. We 
have learned, on good authority, that they were both-men of the most edifying piety. 
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which has shaken the human mind to its centre, and called forth 
its every latent energy;—to the liberal patronage of the Bourbons, 
which was not confined, like that of their imperial predecessor, to 
the mathematical and natural sciences, but embraced every depart- 
ment of knowledge, and under whose fostering care Greek and 
Oriental literature made extraordinary progress in France ;— 
finally, to the free political institutions which those princes granted 
or confirmed to their subjects—institutions which, defective as 
they may have been, contained much that was invaluable. But 
there are still many and various causes which oppose in France 
the progress of a sound Christian literature and philosophy, and 
consequently retard the triumph of paren in that country. 
These are the utter indifference for all religion, which still per- 
vades a large mass of the French nation—the instability of all the 
governments which have so rapidly succeeded each other since 
1789—the great poverty of the clergy—their hurried and defec- 
tive education—the paucity of their numbers, and the extreme 
pressure of parochial duties—the want of those ecclesiastical en- 
dowments, and of those seats of learning, which in former times 
secured to the literary members of the clerical order a dignified 
independence and learned leisure—the destruction of the religious 
orders, which has occasioned an irreparable loss to learning, as well 
as to religion—the want of a reakthy nobility, to whom in France 
the higher arts and literature must ever mainly look for encourage- 
ment—the slavish system of administrative centralization, more 
highly elaborated in France than elsewhere, and which is most 
injurious to the development of an active, energetic common-sense 
in the people, and in general to the growth of every species of 
talent—the vehement contention of political-parties, the excessive 
attention bestowed on political topics, and the ascendancy obtained 
by an arrogant, and often frivolous and ignorant journalism— 
finally, the vicious organization, and, generally speaking, vicious 
composition, of an university, which grasps within its fearful em- 
brace every educational establishment in France, and by which 
a large portion of the French youth are annually demoralized, 
the provinces left to pine in the greatest intellectual indigence, 
and every literary advantage reserved for an over-pampered and 
depraved metropolis. Such are the chief causes which, some 
directly, and all indirectly, retard the great work of the intellec- 
tual and moral regeneration of France. 

It will be seen that some of the above-mentioned causes have 
long opposed the vigorous growth and spread of Catholic litera- 
ture in Great Britain. Yet better times are evidently fast ap- 
proaching. The great energy in political life, which in the course 
of the last twenty years Ireland has displayed, is in all probabi- 
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lity the prelude to a like display of intellectual energy; and a 
brilliant Catholic literature will be at once the result and the 
reward of those generous sacrifices and noble struggles which she 
has made for the attainment of her civil and religious freedom. 
Let internal tranquillity be only fully re-established in Ireland— 
let a legal provision be made for her numerous poor—let a sound 
system of municipal corporations open a legitimate outlet to the 
energy and activity of her middle class—let returning e 
draw the sons of commerce to her desolate ports, and her rr 
absent proprietary to their patrimonial estates,—let these thin 
be done, and we do not hesitate to predict that Ireland will 
resume the high station which she once held in the republic of 
letters, and become what she was in the early middle age—the 
favoured isle of saints and scholars. Sons of Erin! no longer 
despond: the night is nearly past, and the light of a blessed 
intellectual regeneration begins to peer above the mountain- 
tops. 





Art. IX.—1. First and Second Reports from the Select Com- 
mittee on Public Works in Ireland, with Minutes of Evidence. 
Ordered by the House of Commons to be printed, August 27, 
1835. Parliamentary Paper, No. 573. 

2. A Brief Sketch of a proposed New Line of Communication 
between Dublin and London, capable of being traversed, by 
means of Railways and Steam Packets, in Twelve Hours. 
12mo. Dublin, 1836. 

8. The Establishment of a General Packet Station on the South- 
West Coast of Ireland, connected by Railways with Dublin 
and London, considered with reference to facilitating the 
Intercourse between Europe and America, and in promoting 
the Improvement of Ireland. 12mo. London, 1836. 


rPPHE political Union of Great Britain and Ireland has been, 

on more than one occasion of popular excitement, stigmatized 
as merely existing in Parliament. But since the perfect. esta- 
blishment of peace throughout Europe, it has appeared to have 
become iieslion to the denizens of both nations, that the moral, 


social, and commercial union is even of more importance to them, 
and that this could alone be consummated by perfecting the 
means of rapid interchanges of communication, and by a suc- 
cession of improvements, rendering the ey and personal 


intercourse between the most distant parts of each Island, regular, 
safe, and eeable—removing doubt from the mind of the 
anxious trader, apprehension from the heart of timid travellers, 
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and tempting into locomotion, by easy, economical, and luxurious 
accommodation on sea and land, the indolent proprietor, the 
rambling idler, the tourist, and the man of pleasure. 

In proportion to these facilities for mutual intercourse, for inter- 
change of ideas, and promulgation of the wants and wishes of the 
more distant portions of Ireland, has been approximated the 
hour when the real union may be considered as sealed between 
the two great countries, whose interests ought to be identical. 

It is Sites with the keenest feeling of delight, we hail the 
universal approbation expressed by the public in favour of the 
Railway System,—a System that, carried to the perfection of 
which it is susceptible, will draw into the closest connection, not 
only England and Ireland, but ultimately all the nations of 
Europe, uniting them in the bond of universal peace. 

Before proceeding to comment on the publications and docu- 
ments which form the text for this Artidle, it may not be unin- 
teresting to give a very brief analysis of some of the leading 
SS on which science has proceeded in the construction of 

ilways, and in the application of the mighty power of steam 
to produce on. them the velocity now obtained. 

A modern Railway may be defined to be a perfect Road— 
hard, dry, and level, presenting the least possible resistance from 
irregularities of surface or inclination. Vehicles properly con- 
trived, and furnished with wheels and axles, pecu iarly con- 
structed to move along the iron tracts with the least friction ; 
and the untiring mechanical engine, compressed into the small- 
est useful compass, mounted on a carriage, supplied from a 

rtable boiler, with steam at a high pressure, and geet in 

nt of the frame to be moved, give forth an irresistible power, 
transporting passengers and merchandize with a speed and eco- 
nomy wholly unattainable by means of animal resources. 

e force necessary to move any given load on a horizontal 
line, is expressed by writers on mechanics in terms of the load 
itself. Ona Railway extremely well laid, and in good order, 
with the bearing perimeter of the wheels turned perfectly true ; 
with the best fitted axles, properly lubricated, asi the iron rails 
clean and dry, or quite wet, the friction is reduced to its lowest 
terms. By fiction is to be understood the sum of the obstruc- 
tion to the movement of the carriage or train of carriages, 
arising from the resistance to the rolling periphery of the wheels 
as they move along the rails, and the friction at the axles from 
the insistent load. The amount of resistance is small, and, 
supposing the rails to be clean and in order, need not, the 
em enquirer, be distinguished from the sum total of the 
riction. 
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Experiment has satisfactorily proved, that the friction is the 


same at all velocities. To overcome this friction, or, in other 
words, to overcome the vis inertia: of the load, a certain power is 

uisite, varying somewhat, as will be presently shewn; but 
which power, on a Railway, is now usually taken to be about sth 
part of the load, whatever that may be. Now a ton consisting 
of 2240 lbs. the »)th part thereof is 9 lbs. nearly; and it is the 
ordinary expression in Railway parlance, to call the friction 
9 lbs. to the ton. Some engineers prefer taking 10 lbs. to the 
ton, or y)th part of the load, as the measure of the friction, in all 
states of the weather, of the Railway and of the carriages. 
Others consider that 8 lbs. or ,4th, or even 7+ lbs. or sjth part of 
the load, to be a sufficient allowance. The above form the 
extremes for practical purposes; but experiments have been 
made on carriages, with axles so constructed, and the Railway in 
such good order, that the friction, in one case, appeared to be as 
small as 23 lbs. to the ton, or yigth part of the load; and in some 
other instances, only 4 04 5 lbs. or sath of the load. These are, 
however, only interesting as illustrative of what is possible, under 
very peculiar circumstances; but like many experiments on 
models, would lead to false conclusions, and be deceptive, if 
stated to be true in general practice. 

Under all the states of road and weather, then, the exertion of 
a force (animal or mechanical) of 9 or 10 lbs. will move a ton 
upon a level Railway. Now an ordinary horse, travelling at the 
rate of about 24 miles an hour, and working 10 hours daily, 
exerts a force of about 128 lbs. This, indeed, is a point rather 
unsettled among engineers, and a horse-power is usually taken 
higher ; but it is a safe average for all horses. ‘The momentary 

ort of a powerful London dray horse is perhaps four or five 
times what is above assumed, while a weak, ill-fed animal, used 
through a long journey, would be scarcely equal to half. the 
above effect. An ordinary horse can take, however, about 14 
tons along a level Railway, at the rate of 24 miles an hour, 
working all day; but the power of an animal to draw, is dimi- 
nished as he is driven more rapidly. A horse capable of tra- 
velling 12 miles per hour, would only draw 3 tons on a level 
Railway at that velocity, and could not continue to do so any 


Be of time. 

e application of animal power is therefore very limited, and 
it is to steam recourse has been had, to obtain high velocities, 
Though it is true that the friction, and of course the power, 
requisite to move the dead-weight, is the same at all velocities, 
yet the velocity itself is only obtained in the ratio with which 
the power to overcome the friction of the load is supplied. Ina 
locomotive steam engine, of the best modern construction, the 
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velocity may be defined, in a general way, to be regulated by 
the boiler-power—that is, the capability of the boiler to supply 
steam, of effectively high pressure, with sufficient = » SO as 
to enable the pistons to make a greater number of strokes per 
minute, thereby turning the wheels round a greater number of 
times, and of course urging the machine to a higher speed. So 
the load which the same engine can draw, supposing it to have 
sufficient adhesion on the rails, may be expressed to be regulated 
by the diameter of the cylinders, the pressure of the steam, and 
the length of the stroke of the piston, from which elements are 
obtained a certain expression of value in lbs. called the cylinder- 
power, which, divided by 8, 9, or 10 lbs. as the friction may be 
assumed, gives the number of tons which the engine is capable 
of drawing. ‘This is by no means a scientific, and perhaps not a 
strictly correct description ; but it will convey an approximate 
idea of the power and effect of the locomotive engine, which is 
all that is necessary on the present occasion. : 

The most remarkable circumstance in the application of steam 
power on railways, is the mode in which the steam, having done 
its duty in the cylinders of the engine, is discharged up the chim- 
ney, and entering therein under a pressure still considerably 
higher than the atmospheric pressure, produces a momentary 
vacuum ; this is followed by a rush of air from the flues or tubes 
of the boiler, thus creating a great draught from the furnace, 
and, by drawing the heated air in the increased velocity through 
the tubes, generates steam in the boiler with proportionate 
rapidity. This steam supplies the force to overcome the friction 
of the Toad with corresponding omy | and is again quickly dis- 
charged from the cylinders into the chimney to produce the pre- 
ceding effect in the increased speed. ‘The absolute power of a 
locomotive engine is therefore measured by the velocity with 
which the engine moves; and a machine which at 15 miles an 
hour may be called a twenty-horse engine, at 30 miles an hour 
becomes a forty-horse engine. Many singular and important 
consequences hence present themselves to the engineer ; it would 
lead us too far astray from our general subject to attempt to 
analyze them; but the practical result is, to add to the other 
reasons for keeping railway lines as nearly horizontal as attainable, 
since the velocity, and consequently the power of the engine, is 
greatly diminished when ascending acclivities, from several causes, 
particularly from the effects of gravity, upon which we shall pro- 
ceed to remark. 

The power necessary to overcome the friction that is to move 
a load, is stated in terms of the load; and so is the power requi- 
site to overcome the effects of gravity, when the line deviates from 
the horizontal. The rise of. any such plane is usually expressed 
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by the paoportion between the base and perpendicular of the 
right-angled triangle, of which the inclined plane forms the hypo- 
thenuse, being an inch, a foot, a yard, &c. vertical, to so many 
inches, feet, yards, &c. horizontal. Thus, a plane which rises one 
foot, or any other lineal measure, in 250 feet, or any other number 
of lineal measures, is said to rise 1 in 250; and the expression of 
the power requisite to overcome the effects of gravity is ab, being 
that fraction or proportion of the load; and if the load be one 
ton, then the power to overcome the gravity due to a rise of 
1 in 250, is nearly 9lbs. The power requisite on a rise of 1 in 
224, is 10lbs. per ton ; and the power on a rise of 1 in 280, is 8lbs.; 
and on a rise of 1 in 300, about 74lbs.; and so, by dividing the 
number of pounds in a ton (2240) by the number which expresses 
the proportion of the base to the perpendicular, of any triangle 
such as above, being the denominator of the fraction, a table may 
be formed exhibiting the power per ton requisite to overcome the 
power of gravity on all inclinations, to be added to the friction 
on ascending planes; and (to a certain extent only however) 


to be deducted from the friction on descending planes. 

In describing the gradients of a railway, it is usual to state the 
rise per mile in feet, as well as the proportion of the rise or per- 
pendicular lift to the length or base. ia to illustrate more 
clearly the great increase of power required when inclinations 


occur, we have thrown into a tabular form the force or power re- 
quired to overcome the friction, which is a constant quantity at 
all velocities and at all slopes, and the force to overcome the gra- 
vity, which varies as the line of the angle of inclination. — 





! 
5} Feet| 7 Feet | 12 Feet | 16 Feet | 21 Feet | 50 Feet | 66 Feet 
Force or Power per Mile per Mile;per Mile|per Mile per Mile|per Mile|per Mile’ 
per Ton. robs th .| ate ats abs 


Ibs. Ibs, Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. Tbs. Ibs. Ibs. 
Friction......} . 9 9 9 9 9 9 9 9 9 





Gravity .....| 0 22 3 51 68 9 21 28 45 





Total..| 9 112 12 | 141 | 158 18 30 | ~ 37 54 






































If the friction be taken at 74.or 8lbs. per ton, or at 1Olbs. per 
ton, the substitution of these numbers would respectively decrease 
or increase the above totals.* 





* The general result of M‘Niell’s experiments for measuring the force of traction, 
or the labour of horses in drawing carriages on different sorts of roads, is as follows :— 

Ona gravel road -++++- LOO EO Pee Pe ne econ,» clams 147)bs. 

On a broken stone surface on an old flint road +++++++++++- teeeee 

On a broken stone surface upon a rough pavement foundation 

On a broken stone surface upon a bottoming of concrete formed of 2 

Parker’s cement and gravel--+--- ++ Caceres sovccecccssees § 46 
On an excellent smooth, well-laid Pavement ++seeceesereee-ceees 33 
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The importance of keeping railways as nearly level as possible 
is self-evident from this table. With the medium friction, so 
small a rise as 1 in 1000 requires 26 per cent additional power : 
with a rise of 21 feet per mile, the power must be doubled; and 
on an elevation of 1 in 80, which would be scarcely heeded by the 
traveller on a road, the power must be fully quadrupled. It ma 
be mentioned here, incidentally, that this inclination of 1 in 80 1s 
considered the practical limit for locomotive a to work 
pr and when imperative circumstances compel the adoption 
of such a slope, it should be for a very short distance. 

The average friction on most of our present turnpike-roads 
being assumed at 56lbs. to the ton, the power is not doubled until 
the rise becomes 1 in 40; while on a railway whose friction is 
9lbs. to the ton, the power is doubled when the rise is one in 250. 
It is therefore a mere corollary to observe, that the more perfect 
the railway, the more injurious are inclined planes. 

In descending inclined planes the effect of gravity is in favor 
of the load, and is to be deducted instead of being added to the 
friction; but the useful effect of gravity,” in this respect, on a 
descent, does not extend beyond the amount of the friction; and 
the advantage cannot be said to apply to planes exceeding those 
on which the gravity just balances the friction, and whereon, if 
no farther power were applied, the load would remain at rest. 
The angle of inclination on which the friction is exactly equi- 
valent to the gravity, has been hence sometimes called the angle 
of repose. 

When the gravity due to the inclination of the plane exceeds 
the friction, the load will be impelled downwards with a velocity 
proportionate to the angle of descent. 

ithin the last twelvemonth a novel doctrine has been broached, 
founded on some of the preceding premises, on which it is neces- 
we to say a very few words. It has been stated, that on two 
railroads, each one hundred miles in length, the one being per- 
fectly horizontal throughout the whole dininaen, and the other 
rising for half the distance, at the rate of 1 in 250, and falling at 
the same rate for the other half, however such inclinations may be 
distributed over the line, these two railroads may be worked by 
the same mechanical power. 

Nothing can be more absurd or deceptive than to entertain 
such a fallacy ;—like some other mere abstract mechanical propo- 





And upon a road recently covered with a thick layer of broken stones the traction 
was found as much as 240lbs. The absolute amount of friction only, of ordinary car- 
riages, is probably not more than 25lbs.; all above that is resistance, more or less, 
mgr e to the state of the road and weather, and the size and form of the felloes of 

wheels, 
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sitions, it is totally false in practice. More especially is it to be 
deprecated as applicable to railways worked by locomotive steam- 
engines, which machines are not constructed (at least at present) 
to convert their high speed into additional power, with a slower 
motion, while ascending inclined planes ; for, as has been already 
observed, their power ore upon the maintenance of their ve- 
locity, and it is upon inclined planes the engines lose their speed, 
and consequently their power, at the very time it is most wanted, 
and particularly, as in the case in question, on planes of 1 in 250, 
when their power is required to be doubled. What might be 
true theoretically, in this case can never be obtained practically. 
The nog supposes, that at any moment the additional power 
requisite, being the double of that required on a level line, can 
be supplied and given out on the ascent; and that on the de- 
scent the whole of the power is saved and economized. A num- 
ber of practical difficulties at once arise—such as the slipping of 
the wheels in unfavourable weather, the diminution of the posi- 
tive amount of adhesion at all times, the additional wear and tear 
of the engines, strained to the utmost exertion of their power, and 
the extra injury done to the railroad on the Inclines, which is 
even greater on the descent than on the ascent. A moment’s 
reflection will shew that on the descent the steam, although not 
given out at the moment, must necessarily be kept up in the 
boiler, to be ready for the next piece of level road, or for a start 
after a stoppage, &c., and that in the meantime it is blowing off 
at the safety valve. In order to keep up the velocity, which is 
the great ebeeviit in railway travelling, the load throughout the 
line, undulating 1 in 250, must be only one half of what could be 
carried on the level,—or a second engine must be ready to help 
on the ascents, while the first engine must necessarily continue 
with the train while descending, and nothing is saved in practice 
but a small quantity of fuel. And if the rise of 1 in 250 were 
continued in one slope of 50 miles, the equally continuous descent 
on the other side, though presenting an ese economy of 
power, would require a third engine to help the return cargo 
upwards, or the second engine must travel downwards after the 
train, to be ready to assist the returning load. So that in prac- 
tice a double set of engines must be employed, although in theory 
the actual mechanical power is the same upon a level line and on 
a line rising and falling at the rate of 1 in 250. 

The preceding theory having gained ground from the respect- 
able authorities who have rotated it in more than one High 
Court of Judicature, and in publications of a scientific character, 
it has become a duty to point out its fallacies, and to bring the 
public to distinguish between the abstract ers of mere 
at 
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mechanical force, and the positive necessity of keeping up the 
means of supplying additional power when wanted, without the 
possibility of any real economy, when the actual giving out of 
power is not required. 

Another material element in the consideration of locomotive 
power, is the load which an engine can draw after it, not as cal- 
culated from the cylinder power of the machine, but from its own 
weight insistent upon the rails. ‘This has been called the adhesive 
‘sca of the engine. ‘The amount of this adhesion was long un- 

nown to engineers ; and the early history of locomotive engines 
shews that various contrivances were made, and patents taken 
out, to effect a greater amount of adhesion than was supposed to 
exist. It is now well ascertained, that the amount of adhesion, 
that is, the capability of an engine to drag a load after it on a 
railway, is determined greatly by the state of the weather. The 
adhesion of one iron bar sliding on another, is usually estimated 
at one-seventh of the weight of the bar moved. In a locomotive 
engine, the adhesion is ordinarily allowed to be one-fifteenth of its 
weight; though, under favourable circumstances, it is often as 
much as one-twelfth, or even one-tenth, while it is sometimes so 
small as a twentieth, or even a fortieth. The adhesion is also 
diminished in proportion to the rise of the plane. 

As experience has been gained in the practical working of 
railways, it has been found advisable on many accounts, among 
which to acquire adhesion is not the least, that the locomotive 
engines should be made much heavier than originally constructed. 
Three, four, five, and six tons, constituted the original limits, 
which have been successively extended. An ordinary locomotive 
engine for level lines, is now never made of lese*weight than ten 
tons. As the railways deviate from the horizontal, a heavier 
engine to transport a proper load at. a high speed, becomes 
necessary ; and engines of twelve tons weight may henceforth be 
considered as likely to become in general use. e shall, there- 
fore, explain the amount of adhesion of such an engine. 

The adhesion, that is, the grip, bite, or hold, which the wheels 
of a locomotive engine have upon the rail, has already been 
stated to be on an average the one-fifteenth part of the weight of 
the engine. But the whole weight of the engine is only appli- 
cable to overcome the loads when the wheels are coupled together ; 
and this is not usually the case, except for assistant engines on 
inclined planes, and for engines moving at a comparatively slow 
rate. In those locomotives adapted for high yelocities, the fore 
and hind wheels are not coupled, and it is only the weight in- 
sistent on the driving wheels, that is, the wheels directhy acted 
upon from the cylinders by the connecting rods, which affords 
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the adhesion. In a twelve ton engine, the weight on the driving 
wheels is about two-thirds of the whole weight, say eight tons ; 
and it is one-fifteenth part of this weight, or, in round numbers, 
about 1200 lIbs., which, under the average circumstances of 
weather, and the state of the rails, is the adhesive power of such 
an engine,—this being divided by the friction, viz. 9 lb. to the 
ton, gives about 133 tons as the load which can be drawn ona 
horizontal railway, without the wheels slipping. ‘The ratio of 
diminution of adhesion is as the sine of the angle of inclination. 
On frosty mornings, when the atmosphere is humid, and the rails 
covered with rime, there is scarcely any adhesion, particularly on 
inclines, and the engines are unable to get on, the wheels turn 
round without advancing, and the steam copiously ee at 
the moment of the first check, is soon blown off, and, however 
great the cylinder power, the train is totally stopped. If the 
wheels’ of a twelve ton engine are coupled, the whole weight 
will be available in the computation of the adhesive power, and 
the load would be 200 tons. 

It will be supposed, that a certain proportion becomes requisite 
in the construction of a locomotive engine, between the power of 
adhesion and the cylinder power, which it is only necessary to 
allude to here, as we have already unconsciously entered into a 
longer preparatory description than first intended, having, indeed, 
scarcely left ourselves the opportunity of adding a few paragraphs 
on railway curves. 

The leading distinction in the construction of the wheels of 
carriages adapted for moving on railways, and the wheels of road 
vehicles, is, that the former are fastened to the axletree, which 
revolves with them, turning in friction boxes of a peculiar kind ; 
whereas, in ordinary carriages, the axle remains fast, and the 
wheels revolve thereon: Experience has taught this to be abso- 
lutely necessary for railway wheels, especially at high velocities. 
In order to retain the wheels upon the raised rail, or iron track, 
whereon they roll, the tire is furnished with a projection called 
the flange, now universally placed on the inner side of the wheel, 
and about three-quarters of an inch deep. 

In laying out lines of railway, curves should be avoided as 
much as possible; but when this cannot be effected altogether, 
recourse must be had to means of obviating the effect of the 
centrifugal force, and of the additional friction of the flange of the 
wheel upon the rail, otherwise arising from the circumstance of 
the wheel being fast upon the axle. ‘The former is counteracted 
by simply elevating the outer rail or convex side of the railway 
track according to a simple formula. well known. to engineers : 
the radius of the curves taken to the centre of gravity of the load, 
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and the maximum velocity of the train forming the principal ele- 
ments therein, in connection with the breadth of the track: the 
latter is remedied by allowing some little additional play in the 
guage of the wheels, beyond what would be necessary if there 
were no curves. What is called the cone of the wheel is not 
applied on account of the curves, but to throw the flange of the 
wheel from coming into contact with the button or edge of the 
rail generally, throughout any portion of the road. The perimeter, 
or bearing surface or tread of the wheel, being in fact the frustum 
of a cone, and the difference of the diameter on the side of the 
wheel where the flange is placed, and on the other side, that is, 
between its whole breadth of about four inches, is about one- 
eighth of an inch. And it is best, if practicable, to lay the rails 
so that their surfaces be not perfectly horizontal, but parallel to 
the inclination or cone on the wheels, the tread being thereby 
uniform upon the broad top of the rail, and not partial, as is too 
often the case, breaking down the projecting button or upper 
web of the rail. 

The exactness with which railway curves are laid out, and the 
perfect manner in which they become tangential to each other 
and to the straight parts of the road, form one of the principal 
cares of the engineer: simple practical rules exist for this pur- 
pose, but they are not often attended to. 

The increased loads and velocities on railways, requiring 
engines of greater power and weight, it has become necessary to 
increase the strength of the iron bars very materially. The rails 
on the Stockton and Darlington line were at first only 28 lbs. to 
the yard; on the Liverpool and Manchester railway they were 
35 lbs. to the yard. On the Dublin and Kingstown road they 
were 45 lbs. to the yard; and most of the recent railways are 
constructed with rails of 60 lbs. to the yard, and even 75 lbs. has 
been tried; but in these two last cases, the bearings or distances 
between the points of support have been increased from 3 feet 
to 4 and 5 feet respectively. 

It would lead into too long and too detailed a paper, to 
attempt here to enter into any discussion as to the mode of laying 
down a railway, after the necessary excavations and embank- 
ments are em and the bridges and other constructions built 
to restore the existing communications by land and water, so as 
to isolate the railway as effectually as if it were a river or canal : 
but we may mention, in general terms, that the more perfect 
and effectual the system of drainage, the more efficiently will the 
road be kept in order, and too much attention cannot be bes- 
towed on this poini. It may also be mentioned as the opinion 
of several engineers of much practical experience, that all the 
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previous attempts to make a non-elastic railway have been pro- 
ductive of unprofitable results, A railway laid on massive 
blocks of stone, and secured as completely as art can effect, cer- 
tainly presents the least resistance to the mere motion of the 
load; but the successive passage of heavy trains of carriages, 
at great velocities, and impelled by powerful locomotive engines, 
soon dislocates the best laid railway; and as it is a continual 
contest between the impinging force and the resisting road, a 
positive amount of wear and tear arises to the engines and car- 
riages, of a much greater extent than may be supposed. ‘The 
resistance of the non-elastic blocks causes a disorganization of the 
moving machinery, and thence arises the double destruction of 
the on and of the trains moving upon it. 

It appears also, that the motion of a train of carriages, when 
passing over the portions of a railway laid on wood, is much 
easier to the passengers, and causes less jar on the road, and to 
the machinery ve. vehicles; and although a certain positive 


additional amount of steam power may be required when the 
railway is somewhat elastic, this is much more than compensated 
by the saving in the wear and tear. 

In pursuance of this idea, experiments have been made, by 
which it appears that beams or baulks of timber laid longitudi- 
nally, and connected pase A by transverse pieces, to keep 


the road in guage, are most likely to be much used for railways, 
the iron rails being fastened thereon. At the present high price 
of iron, and in places even where stone is not dear, this mode 
will be found very economical. ‘The bars may be rolled in a 
particular form, so as to avoid the necessity of using chairs or 
pedestals to support the rail, which would be laid lengthwise on 
the wood beams, and having thus a continued support, the bar 
itseH’ may be made lighter. Rails of 36 to 40 lbs. per yard, 
would be sufficiently heavy, thus affixed. Such railways would 
require a much smaller expense to keep them in repair, and the 
olen of the movement thereon, as experience has shewn, 
would greatly diminish the destruction of carriages, now ocea- 
sioned by the continual jars on a non-elastic road. 

We stop here any further analysis relating to the construction 
of railways and locomotive engines; yet the subject is unex- 
hausted, and our materials still ample; but we are anxious to 
proceed to develope the higher principles of the system, more 
particularly as applicable .to Ireland; and we leave to a future 
occasion the prosecution of our remarks on the more recent im- 
provements in the several branches of the details. 

It has been justly observed, that the leading feature of the 
railway system, is to connect the extremities of empires with their 
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capitals—to link nations together as families; and in no instance 
can the advantages of the system in this respect be better illus- 
trated, than in the perfecting of that social union between 
Great Britain and Ireland, the final consolidation of which, 
as we have already observed, can be best effected by a con- 
tinuous and rapid change of ideas. Not the least valuable of 
the opinions which Ireland has latterly learned from England, 
has been the value of time; an opinion long cherished in the 
latter country, but more especially developed since the peace. 

The following sentences in the pamphlet upon a General 
Packet Station on the south-west coast of Ireland, bear strongly 
on this point, and are worthy of especial notice. The author 
begins thus :— 


“In that career of improvement which has distinguished the last 
five-and-twenty years, beyond, perhaps, any previous period in the his- 
tory of the world, and in which the sum of the vast ameliorations 
effected in all that relates to the condition of mankind, is not less strik- 
ing than the rapidity with which their details have followed upon each 
other, one important lesson seems to have been, in an especial degree, 
impressed upon those engaged in the pursuits of industry, and upon 
the commercial and manufacturing classes in particular; they have 
been effectually taught to appreciate the value of time, and to apply to 
its use a degree of rigid and judicious economy of which the past 
affords no example. 

“ That distances are virtually shortened, in the precise ratio in which 
the time occupied in traversing them is abridged, is now every where ad- 
mitted, and the efforts made to give practical effect to this important 
proposition, are universally known. In Great Britain, the sums expended 
on the improvement of the roads, expressly to afford the utmost possible 
facility in accelerating intercourse, are of vast amount, sufficiently indica- 
ting the public opinion upon this interesting question ; and to show how 
entirely the communication with Ireland is regarded asa national object, 
it is only necessary to refer to the large sums which have been expended 
upon the Holyhead road, with the full approbation both of the legislature 
and the public. In France and Belgium, as well as in various other 
parts of the Continent, but especially in the United States of America, 
the most strenuous efforts have been made to give effect to the same 
principle; and it is especially to be remarked that all this is done, 
not alone with the tacit assent of the various communities interested, 
but that it is urged forward with an anxiety as eager as it is unanimous; 
the intelligent portion of society every where hailing the expenditure 
of the large sums which are necessarily invested in the accomplishment 
of such objects, as calculated, beyond all other means, to promote the 
great purposes of national and social improvement.”—pp. 1, 2. 


It may seem perfectly superfluous to accumulate arguments in 
favour of this proposition, or of railways in bees since the 
Public seem to rush with the utmost avidity into every pro- 
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posal for the establishment of these new modes of communica- 
tion. 

But a useful direction is no less wanting for the present im- 
pulse, and it is of vital importance to Ireland that her newly- 
awakened energies should not be wasted upon schemes unprofit- 
able in themselves, and by their want of success postponing the 
establishment of what is really most beneficial. 

Half a century since, the feeling in the national mind was 
scarcely less ardent in favour of canals than it now is towards the 
railways. Independent of the numerous ill-digested canal pro- 
jects, the failure of which in England has been forgotten amid a 
thousand brilliant examples of success, the parallel and rival lines 
of the Grand and the Royal Canals in Ireland, stand promi- 
nently still before us as beacons against hasty measures, and 
inconsiderate expenditure of capital. One canal judiciously laid 
out, and on a moderate scale, would have returned profit to the 
proprietors, and induced an extension to other parts of the 
country. A severe economy of management, free from any 
shadow of imputation of what, in Ireland, is emphatically called a 
job, would have husbanded funds once ample, the thoughtless dis- 

ersion of which has profited few, ruined many, and disgusted all. 

ublic works must not only be designed with judgment; they must 
be executed with economy, and the officials connected with them 
in every department should be chosen for ability, and not by favour. 
* It is too often the case in England, when any work Ge been 
proposed, and it is remarkably the case at present in respect of 
railways, that several rival schemes instantly arise. Each pro- 
moter boldly asserts his design to be the best, and a ruinous con- 
test in Parliament ends in some secret compromise, in which the 
public is often the loser ; and whenever this is the case, the party 
who claims success ultimately loses also, and a second, or a third 
project is brought forward to remedy the errors of the original . 
one. 

The accumulated and overflowing wealth of England makes 
the creation of parallel lines of railway more a matter of regret 
upon principle, than from an apprehension that the progress of 
improvement will be checked, or any injury accrue, except to 
the individuals who have embarked their money in the unsuc- 
cessful speculation. In Ireland, a country wherein confidence in 
public works created by private capital, is only just feebly awak- 
ened after the long paralysis occasioned by former losses, it is of 
paramount importance that all the ager of the railway 
system should be obtained by a union of the long-husbanded 
resources of prudent economists, into one or more series of well- 
considered main trunk lines, supporting not rivalling each other. 
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How greatly must these advantages tend towards that perfect 
union which it is the burthen of our text to advocate. Mr. Vig- 
noles, in his paper delivered to the Committee of the House of 
Commons, which sat last spring upon the mode of conducting 
public works in Ireland, says, 

“ Railways induce the civilization and employment of the labouring 
part of the community, the distribution throughout the whole country 
of useful expenditure, which the localization of manufactures and 
capital has before secured in monopoly to particular districts ; the equali- 
zation of property, and more especially rapidity and economy of com- 
munication, thereby affording the means of obtaining an intimate know- 
ledge of the'wants and wishes of the remoter provinces.”—Parliamentary 
Paper, No. 573, Session, 1835, p. 131. 

And in p. 182, Mr. Vignoles insists on the formation of main 
trunk lines of railway, as “ the means of saving the unnecessary 
outlay of capital in making independent lines to each town.” 

“ The leading feature of the railway system is to connect the ex- 
tremes of kingdoms with their capitals, and to leave the large towns in 
the districts pervaded by the great trunk, to construct their respective 
branches to the nearest or most eligible points. The local dealers and 
proprietors of lands, houses, and establishments, will rapidly fill their 
respective subscription lists to accomplish the few miles of railway from 
each town; numerous communities will feel the necessity of forming, 
and will readily (and generally economically ) make connecting branches 
to the main trunk, for they will soon discover, to use the words of a 
popular paper, ‘that those places that have no railways, or connexion® 
with railways, will be no places, and their inhabitants no bodies.’ It 
is utterly inconsistent to expect that the Grand Arterial Railway should 
meander like the old roads and canals from town to town, or that every 
city should have its distinct railway to the capital. 

“ All such constructions would prove nearly equally failures, whereas 
the institution of a principal and leading line will derive its prosperity 
and success by numerous ramifications from its trunk, and the esta- 
blishment of other lines as offsets will take place from the lateral 
branches which will themselves extend, while towns and villages suffi- 
ciently near will make good roads, and thus a succession of employ- 
ment to the working classes be created. 

“And though the branch railways might repay the expenditure, 
in but little, or even not at all, still the inhabitants and proprietors of 
each town, and its surrounding neighbourhood, (and these will be the 
natural subscribers to each branch line,) will be benefitted individually 
and collectively; and if they do not greatly increase, will at least retain 
their trade or connection, which would otherwise pass to towns and 
districts more sensible to the advantages of the railway system, or more 
prudent and more active in forming that connection with a communica- 
tion, which is destined, by its peculiar facility, economy, and dispatch, 
to create great changes in the channel of trade, and of social, and pro- 
bably of political intercourse,” 
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At the commencement of the present session of Parliament, 
the Government of the country, startled by the numerous railway 
projects about to be brought before Parliament, involving the 
expenditure of nearly thirty millions sterling, procured the 
appointment of a Select Committee of the House of Commons, 
to consider how the interests of the public might be guarded 
against the effect of rash speculations, and especially from con- 
flicting or rival lines, or from the injudicious selections of par- 
ticular roads. ‘The very first enquiry made by this Committee 
was from a principal military engineer, as to the possibility of any 
report being made to Government on the general directions 
and mode of laying out the various projected lines, with a view 
of enabling them to form some opinion, or to come to some 
recommendation on the subject. It was soon evident that the 
enquiry came far too late. The Liverpool and Manchester 
Railway had been laid out ten years before. After repeated 
and harassing conflicts before Committees of both Houses of 
Parliament, the leading lines from the Metropolis to Birmingham 
and Liverpool on the north, and to Bristol on the west, had been 
iitienined fey the legislature ; and the attention and interest of 
the English capitalists, at length fully drawn to the importance 
and profit of railway investments, had already produced and 
lodged, according to Parliamentary forms, extensive and elaborate 
surveys proceeding from London in all directions, or formin 
branches and extensions from the lines previously eaamigetals 
or passing in diagonal courses between the principal manufac- 
turing towns of the kingdom, completely occupying every line 
whose importance might justify the Government interference in 
promoting the selection of the most eligible route. In short, 
before Government became aware of the importance of guiding the 
public, the monied interests of the country had already procured 
the funds, made the surveys, and laid the basis of lines of railways, 
which, whether the best or otherwise, are only likely to be 
altered by the successful interference of some rival project stand- 
ing saul advanced in the preparatory forms, and more accept- 
able as a speculation. What the Government would have done 
for Great Britain, they may yet most advantageously effect for 
Ireland. ‘That country, with the exception of the short uncon- 
nected, though eminently successful line from Dublin to the port 
of Kingstown, is for all railway purposes a tabula rasa. ‘The 
Government have a well organized Board of Public Works, at 
whose head stands one of the most distinguished engineers of the 
age, Let it be the business, then, of that Board, under the 
orders of that Government which professes to wish above all 
things to introduce measures remedial for Ireland, to lay out 
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three or four main branch lines from her metropolis to the 
remotest extremities. In what more judicious manner, in what 
way so well calculated to create confidence in the minds of the 
capitalists, so much wanted in a country hitherto so torn by 
political and polemical dissensions, so distracted by agrarian 
outrages,—in what mode so likely to conciliate all local and con- 
flicting interests, could a few thousand pounds of public money 
be expended, than in tracing the principal features of a few of 
the main ‘trunk lines of railway through Ireland? One half 
the sum which will assuredly be thrown away, and probably 
ineffectually, during the present session of Parliament, between 
the parties, now fiercely contesting the route to Brighton— 
scarcely fifty miles,—would amply cover the expense of tracing all 
that Ireland is likely to require for half a century in the way of 
principal lines of railway. 

Surely it is at once the duty, and ought to be the pride, of a 
Government hailed by the majority of Irishmen as peculiarly 
alive to the wants and interests of their country, to prevent that 
rivalry of speculations, which in England a exist without 
damping the ardour of enterprise, from extending to Ireland, 
where it will occasion distrust and alarm, bnelling the ve 
operations which, under the judicious directions of the Board 
of Works, might be conducted in the most beneficial manner. 

It appears to us, thatapplying to Ireland what the Parliamentary 


Committee wished to do for the empire generally, the Ministry 
would, by nas through its own engineers the great main 


trunk lines of railway, effectually prevent the birth of those projects 
which too often only assume their direction in reference to some 
town arrogating to itself an undue importance, or to the interest 
of some individuals whose properties may be approximated or 
avoided, and who do not consider the real advantages or faci- 
lities of the country in respect of general rather than of local 
purposes. 

It is to the Government, who alone are sufficiently interested 
in all parts however remote, that we can look to, for proceeding to 
lay out a grand system of railway communication, for which the 
natural features of Ireland are most peculiarly favourable. 

Ireland, indeed, may be said to be a favourable country for 
railroads, consisting chiefly of extensive table lands, divided by 
certain marked lines of mountain in the interior, and bounded on 
the coast by ranges of hills, parallel or nearly so, thereto. The 
best levels, the lines affording the best general course and the 
fewest obstacles, should be chosen, and where the greatest 
accommodation to towns can be given, thither should the trunk 
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lines be directed, because the largest amount of profitable return 
~y thence be expected. 

t has been observed by an intelligent and well informed 
engineer, that although the expenses of a railway in Ireland may 
not be so great as in England, neither are such ample re- 
turns to be expected; and if,. in the prosperous and wealthy 
counties of Great Britain, it may be a reasonable matter of doubt 
how far railways will be paying concerns, it will be a matter of 
certainty that they must in Ireland be losing affairs, unless con- 
structed on principles at once the most economical, scientific, and 
advantageous. 

Taking Dublin as a centre, and a point both politically and 
naturally as the focus of communication from the east, the trunk 
lines should radiate so as to embrace the greatest range with the 
least means, and as if the whole country belonged to one pro- 
prietor. 

The results of a judicious system of railways laid down through 
Ireland, extending in various directions from Dublin, would 
the means of putting a stop to various crude schemes, prevent 
injurious speculations, and give confidence to capitalists; they 
would enlighten both branches of the legislature, and probably 
materially influence them in the opinion they would form in 
committee, as they would naturally be guided by the principles 
laid down, and would not be likely to.sanction any lines not 
based thereon, especially if intended for general purposes ;—the 
very object which it appears to have been the wish of the Go- 
vernment and the recent Committee on Railway Bills to attain. 

The English economists are generally very cautious of spending 
a few thousands on Ireland, although they do not scruple to 
grant hundreds of thousands towards objects of national vanity : 
—the Thames Tunnel, for instance, to which has .been made a 
provisional loan, or rather grant,—for no person can reasonably 
suppose it will be repaid,—of two or three hundred thousand 
pounds, and an absolute advance of thirty thousand pounds, to 
pursue an experiment which is, to say the least, precarious. Why, 
this last sum would be far more than sufficient to effect all the 
objects of a preparatory survey of five or six main trunk lines of 
railway, and which expense might perhaps be so arranged as to be 
leonaier repaid by the parties who chose to adopt the principal 
features of the railways thus chalked out for them a priori. 

Among the various lines which naturally present themselves as 

rincipal arteries concentrated at Dublin, none appear to us so 
important as the one which would naturally be directed to some 
eneral packet station on the south-west coast of Ireland. We 
on indeed. heard of one to the North, by the coast through 
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Drogheda, and thence by Newry towards Armagh and Belfast, 
and that most liberal subscriptions have been made towards the 
preliminary surveys. We most sincerely hope that the promoters 
of this measure will place their funds at the disposal of the Board 
of Public Works, and claim that co-operation of public aid with 
private capital which has been so strongly recommended by the 
most intelligent and most competent of the witnesses examined 
by the Committee on Public Works. ‘The subscribers will 
thereby be certain of having the best line selected, and will pro- 
bably put an effectual stop to all minor opposition. 

In respect of the general packet station in connection with a 
railway from Dublin to that port, south of the Shannon, which 
may be considered most eligible, we believe that large private 
subscriptions have already been made with a view to claim the 
active co-operation of government, and to place the survey imme- 
diately in charge of the Board of Public Works. ° 

ladepentiont, however, of these private subscriptions, the 
government-grants towards the surveys of main lines ought, and 
we fondly hope will, be liberally afforded, especially to those 
which have not yet caught the public attention, but which should 
be equally, though perhaps not so immediately, inquired into. 
Among the objects which these main lines extended to the various 
points on the coasts of Ireland, would promote the encouragement 
of the fisheries is probably not the least important, whether as 
regards defence or supplies of food. Holland dates her wealth from 
this branch of industry, and Scotland has recently derived great 
pony from increased enterprize in the fisheries. Fish has 
1itherto been considered more as an article of luxury than of neces- 
sity, while the working classes can scarcely yet be convinced that 
most kinds of fish are at once nutritious and economical. The 
general habit of consuming fish can alone be induced, by bringing it 
to the doors of the people at large plentiful, fresh and cheap. Rail- 
roads only will effect this distribution through the interior. Her- 
ring, in its half-cured state, is scarcely known in Ireland: nor corned 
cod, which, when well soaked and boiled with potatoes, affords cheap 
and excellent food, and does not create the thirst generally felt 
after eating salt fish. Salt cod-fish is sometimes sold as high in the 
interior of England as butcher’s meat, and white herrings at a 
price each, equivalent to that paid for two or three dozen on the 
coast. The Aaheries of Ireland will therefore undoubtedly im- 

rove by the extension of railroads, diminishing the price and 
increasing the consumption of fish, both fresh and ¢ured. 

We will not allude to railroads in a military point of view. It 
is our confident belief that the time is past for occupying Ireland 
as amilitary post ; and it will be only in the event of a general war, 
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with railways extending to our outposts, that we wish to think 
they will be interesting to the commander-in-chief, or important 
to the soldier. 

We return to the project of the general packet station on the 
south-west coast of Ireland, connected with Dublin by one of the 
main trunk lines of railway, which we hope to see immediately 
laid out. It is however not merely as between Dublin and the 
south-west packet station, but between London and the Atlantic 
Ocean, that the connection is to be considered. ‘To quote again 
from Mr. Vignoles’ document before alluded to— 


“Tt is by means of so ready a connexion with London, such a 
harbour will become the great out-port of the United Kingdom, and 
(passing rapidly over the chain of intermediate reasoning) of France 
and all Northern Europe. In short, Ireland would become the great 
highway of nations from the old to the new world—the thoroughfare 
between the two hemispheres. The occupation of the public mind and 
the labourer of Ireland in such an enterprize, and the constantly increas- 
ing fruits of its progress, would do more to pacify the fearful dissensions 
of the people, and ameliorate their lamentable condition, than any legis- 
lation of even the best disposed parliament.”—Parliamentary Paper, 
No. 573, p. 134. 


Any railway to a south-west Irish port, must pass near Killar- 
ney or Glengariff. Mr. Vignoles observes in the same paper,— 


“ When the English tourists, who now perambulate the mountains of 
Wales, and pass a few happy days or weeks of each summer in contem- 
plation of the beauties of the Lakes of Cumberland or Scotland, can 
transport themselves in thirty-six hours, at the expence of £5, to tread 
the borders of the Lakes of Killarney, can it be doubted that a vast 
influx of visitors, of all classes of society, would ensue, enriching with 
their superfluous wealth, and civilizing by their presence, the inhabitants 
of the wide ranges of moor and mountain district, which lately, and still, 
to a great degree, are the remote abode of poverty, sickness, and crime.” 


In the pamphlet on the General Packet Stations, the author 
observes :-— 


“ Up to the era to which reference has been already made, and the 
effective commencement of which may be dated from the re-establish- 
ment of peace in Europe, (our commercial relations, during the war of 
the French Revolution, having been either in a great degree diverted 
from their natural channels, or kept within such as were altogether 
artificial) the great stream of European commerce flowed eastward, and 
Ireland may be said to have been completely in the back ground, not 
only unheeded, but almost unknown. This is fortunately no longer the 
case. Her natural position is doubtless the same, but the main tide of 
European commerce, instead of flowing, as before, to the East, has 
taken an entirely opposite course, and its direction is now right west- 
ward: this, too, under circumstances which lead to the inevitable and 
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important conclusions, that, while the commercial progress of the great 
eastern countries, from the nature of their respective institutions and 
government, can be but slow—however sure; the western continent, by 
a development of resources so vast, and by an increase of population so 
rapid, that the history of the world offers'no parallel to either, must 
become more and more the great market for the products of British 
industry, and render the commercial relations of the United Kingdom 
with its various States, paramount in importance to all others. Hence 
arises the important change which has taken place in the relative posi- 
tion of Ireland. Instead of being, as formerly, in the uttermost rear of 
European intercourse, we are now about to occupy its very foremost 
post, offering to the rest of the United Kingdom, and of Europe, the 
advantage of those facilities in their intercourse with the western hemi- 
sphere, which result from our fortunate geographical position. Hence, 
too, the altered view in which our future prospects must necessarily be 
considered by British statesmen; and hence, above all, the caution 
which we are bound to use in promoting important public works, and 
the necessity of first carefully enquiring how far they are capable of 
being rendered subservient to those important improvements in the 
general condition of the empire, for the accomplishment of which, the 
coming opportunity is clearly indicated by the whole progress of pass- 
ing events. 

“ The interval which has elapsed since the introduction of the last 
‘great improvement in our internal intercourse, namely, the application 
of steam carriages on railways, is comparatively short, but the advan- 
tages which it affords are so obvious, and have been so clearly demon- 
strated by the experience of even this brief interval, that it would be 
superfluous to enlarge upon them. It may not, however, be out of 
place to observe, that the employment of the railway steam carriage has 
hitherto been limited to comparatively short distances; and as, in these, 
the saving of time cannot be very considerable, the effective practical 
advantage of the system can only be thoroughly known and appreciated, 
when it comes to be applied to lines of greater length, and to the con- 
nexion of localities more widely separated: when, in fact, distances of 
200 and 300 miles, the traversing of which has hitherto involved much 
personal fatigue, and the sacrifice of rest, frequently. for successive 
nights, may be accomplished in a single day; under circumstances not 
alone divested of fatigue and inconvenience, but partaking altogether 
of the opposite character of recreation: when twelve or fourteen hours 
may suffice to convey the traveller from London to Dublin, and eight 
or ten hours more, place him on the deck of a steam-packet ready to 
start from the most western point of land in Europe.”—pp. 2-5. 


In connection with the establishment of a General Packet Sta- 
tion in the south-west of Ireland, naturally comes the considera- 
tion of a more rapid connection with London. It is within our 
own knowledge that a large body of active surveyors, under the 
direction of two of the most experienced railway engineers in 
England, have, for the last two months, being closely occupied in 
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exploring all the passes through the Welsh Mountains, and taking 
the levels to communicate with the present great line of railways 
to the Metropolis, either near Worcester or Wolverhampton, as 
the country may be found most favourable; and no doubt is 
entertained of bringing the actual distance from London to Port 
Dynllaen in North Wales within a distance of 260 miles, con- 
sequently to be traversed with such locomotive engines as we 
know are preparing for the great lines, within eight or nine hours. 
The object of the survey is to form an application for Govern- 
ment aid in furtherance of those statutes consequent on the Act 
of Union, which state, that Ireland should have every facility of 
intercourse with the seat of government, and “ no reasonable 
expense should be spared in making it as perfect as possible.” 

“ This view is supported by Various public documents, particularly 
the recital to the 84th section of the 4th Geo. IV. cap. 74, an Act for 
improving the Holyhead line of communication, viz.—‘ And whereas, in 
consequence of the union between Great Britain and Ireland, a great 
number of persons usually resident in Ireland are obliged to attend the 
Houses of Parliament, either as Peers or as Members of the Commons 
House of Parliament, or as witnesses ordered to attend, or as persons 
whose interests are deeply concerned in the measures coming before 
Parliament, or as parties in appeals to its legal jurisdiction. And 
whereas, in consequence of the said union, several public offices which 
existed in Dublin for the management of the revenue of Ireland and of 
the army of Ireland, have been abolished, and it is in contemplation to 
abolish many others, and to transfer the administration of the revenue 
of other departments to London. And it is therefore of great public 
importance, that the communication between the two capitals should be 
as easy and expeditious as possible,” &c.; and also from the following 
extract from the Report of the Select Committee on the post-office 
communication with Ireland to the House of Commons in 1832, viz.— 
“ By every improvement of a line of communication the expense of 
maintaining it efficiently will diminish, and the use of it, and rays a 
the revenue will increase, besides every new communication which shall 
be opened with England will open a new district for the employment of 
capital, and the exercise of industry, a new market for the English 
manufacturer, a new supply of food for the artizan, and a new source of 
revenue for the state. Every improvement of lines of communication 
already existing, will tend to induce the capitalists to settle in the more 
remote parts of Ireland, and thus spread industry and happiness, in 
those hitherto neglected districts; civilization and employment for the 
people will extend ; and disturbance, and the cost of putting down dis- 
turbance, will be got rid of. The Government should recollect, that it 
is peculiarly an English object that the most remote parts of Ireland 
should be connected, as intimately, and as closely as possible, with her- 
self, that this object will be mainly effected by opening to every part of 
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that country the most direct and easy lines of communication with Eng- 
land, that thus the identity of feeling and interest will be’ soonest at- 
tained, on which depend the prosperity and permanence of the union of 
the two countries.” 

We cannot refrain from making here another extract from the 
second edition of the pamphlet on the new line of communication 
from Dublin to London, commenting on the preceding extract 
from the Report of the Committee in 1832 :— 


«« Never were propounded views more important to the interests of the 
two countries, and to the unity of the empire; not merely the legal, the 
parchment Union of Great Britain and Ireland, but the real—the essen- 
tia_—the “indissoluble Union,” moral, physical, and political. The 
“ essential interests” of Ireland require, that English prejudice, so hurtful 
to her, should be dispelled, and mutual.confidence substituted in its stead ; 
and for rival and injurious jealousies, a feeling of reciprocity, The closer 
the two countries are brought together, the greater the certainty that this 
will be accomplished. Facilitate the intercourse between them; bring 
the inhabitants of each together ; make them as one people ; establish the 
interchange of merchants, tradesmen, capitalists, and visitors, what it 
ought to be, and what it can be made, as easy and as practicable as 
between the North and South of England ; by “ direct and easy lines of 
communication with England,” wnprovince, connect, and incorporate not 
only Ireland as an integral part of the empire, but also her remote parts, as 
intimately as possible with England ; do this by making the two capitals, 
London and J)ublin, literally one metropolis, and the great artery through 
which all the national economy shall flow; and without in reality chang- 
ing the distance of places, we shall in effect bring all not only within the 
influence of each other, but within the direct influence of the executive : 
giving to each the advantages of both, compressing the whole of the two 
countries as it were within the circle of a few miles, yet retaining for every 
part its magnitude, and increasing the value and productiveness of its 
peculiar resources ; and thus we shall accomplish by sympathy and by a 
reciprocity of views and of “ essential interests,” that which legal enact- 
ments and every other means have, up to the present moment, failed to 
effect. We shall introduce into Ireland not only the muscle, but what is 
of greater importance, the mind, the enterprise, and the security of Eng- 
land ; imparting to her new life, new feelings, new objects, and new in- 
terests; ingenuity and capital will have an unobstructed, undisturbed and 
“aseene-4 scope to improve where nature has been so superabundantly 

ountiful ; agriculture will advance ; manufactures flourish ; science em- 
ploy her gentus and talent; industry, happiness, and civilization extend : 
and, in the comprehensive language of the committee, ‘ disturbance, and 
the cost of putting down disturbance, will be got rid of.’ 

“To obtain that result, and as speedily as is practicable, no pecuniary 
cost—sacrifice it cannot be called—is too great. This was the opinion of 
the select committee ; for in another part of their Report, in treating of the 
Post-Office revenue, they state, ‘The present time appears peculiarly 
favourable to improvement.’ Again, ‘ Facility of communication is of 
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so much importance to both countries, that any expenditure which may 
be necessary for affording it to the fullest extent, should rather be con- 
sidered as an outlay of public money for national purposes, than for the 
better management of a particular department, or the accommodation of 
a particular district; nor can the committee entirely lose sight of the cir- 
cumstance, that although the Post-Office has for so many years been con- 
sidered merely as a Board of Revenue, yet it affords one of the few 
instances in which the government has placed itself in the situation of a 
private trader, who executes a given work for a certain payment; the 
payment made to the state as to the individual is connected with the obli- 
gation of executing the work paid for in the best manner : on this principle 
no portion of the Post-Office receipts in Ireland should have been consi+ 
dered public revenue until every direct communication between the most 
important towns of Ireland, and between England and Ireland, had been 
placed in the most perfect condition which the circumstances of the 
country would admit. "—pp. 3, 4. 


And again, in a subsequent paragraph, the same eloquent 
writer, observing upon the beneficial effects to be expected from 
the railway system, says :— 


“ What a vast region will this connection open to Ireland from the 
rich, fruitful, wealthy, enterprising and speculative northern provinces of 
England! Taken in connection with the railways now formed and form- 
ing, how close are they brought to the consumption and industry of Ire- 
land! The time between Manchester and Dublin will be ten hours !— 
between Sheffield and Leeds and Dublin, twelve hours !—and between 
Newcastle on-Tyne and Dublin, fifteen or sixteen hours! These are the 
capabilities of the lines, and they need be very little exceeded if judicious 
arrangements are effected,” 


And again :— 

“The more the case is considered, do advantages, benefits, conve- 
niences, and mutual accommodations, multiply. It opens to Ireland as it 
were a new world ; and discloses her resources to the enterprise and public 
spirit of England : in fact it calls into existence an Union, which nothing 
can repeal, but a convulsion of nature or a moral revolution.” 


And in a preceding paragraph— 

“ Railways and steam are indeed effecting a new economization of 
life of business, and of government, which neither ignorance can stop, 
nor interest interrupt; and they will be the great regenerating power 
of Ireland, and that by the agency of this projected line of communica- 
tion between the two countries.” 


These calculations may be further extended to the great 
arterial railway from Dublin, to a general packet station, at a 
south-west port, and 

“ Will further demonstrate not only the utility of this line, in con- 
necting the most distant parts of Ireland with the seat of government, 

R2 
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but in facilitating the commercial and military intercourse with our 
American colonies.” 


The author of the pamphlet on the General Packet Station, 
adds * the United States, the Canadas, the West Indies, and 
South America ;” and we will take the liberty of subjoining, the 
south and west coasts of France, the Peninsula, the Mediter- 
ranean, the Cape of Good Hope, and the East Indies. He 
oes on to observe, in speaking of the expected benefit to the 

ost office :— 


“If then the loss of revenue consequent upon the correspondence 
and the intercourse with our American colonies, being diverted into 
other channels, is to be estimated as so very considerable, how much 
more important does the question become, when the correspondence 
and the intercourse with the United States are taken into account.* 

“ Even here, however, we stop far short of the true state of the 
question. The establishment of the railway communication from Dub- 
lin to the contemplated south-western harbour, would be the signal for 
transferring to that route, not only the correspondence and passengers 
between the entire of North America and the United Kingdom, but 
equally the whole of that intercourse with the north and west of Europe. 
Such a harbour must necessarily be the station for the steam packets 
from Lisbon and the Mediterranean, and the periods to be fixed for the 
sailing of the packets to the United States or to Halifax, would, un- 
questionably, be so arranged, as that passengers arriving by the former 
should be subject to the least possible delay in pursuing their outward 
voyage by the latter. From France, Belgium, Holland, Hamburgh, the 
Prussian and the German States, the intercourse would be naturally 
through England ; and when even those lines of railway which are now 
in actual progress shall have been completed, the time occupied in 
reaching a south-western harbour, from the most distant of these points, 
would be comparatively small. It is no exaggeration to assume, that 
letters and passengers from Hamburgh, might be reasonably expected 
to arrive in New York within less time than is now not unfrequently 
occupied by the Falmouth sailing packets in getting clear of the Channel. 

“ Under all these circumstances—when the heavy loss to which the 
post-office revenue is admittedly subject by the present mode of con- 
veying the correspondence and passengers to and from the whole of 
North America, is fairly considered ;—when the manifest increase in 





* “ The number of passengers, out and homeward, by the Liverpool and New York 
packets, was estimated ten years ago, according to a return then officially obtained, at 
about 12,000 yearly: the letters at about 50,000 monthly. Without-taking into ac- 
count the immense increase in both items, which has since undoubtedly taken place, 
and assuming that a sum of 5/. would be obtained from each passenger beyond the 
actual expense incurred, and that a sum, beyond the cost of conveyance, at the rate of 
1s. 6d. for each letter, could be realized upon the correspondence, the amount would 
altogether exceed 100,000/. per annum. 

“ Since these lines were written, New York papers of the 12th February have been 
received, from which it appears, that, on that day, 9,539 letters were received there by 
the packet-ships from Liverpool and Havre.—Sun, 11th March. 
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this correspondence and intercourse, which must inevitably follow the 
facilities now proposed ;—the immense acceleration and consequent 
saving of time, and the regularity, amounting almost to certainty, with 
which it will be accomplished, are also taken into the account ;—and 
when it is assumed, as it undeniably may be, that in addition to our own 
North American correspondence, we shali obtain that from the principal 
part of Europe ;—in a word, when the most important commercial cor- 
respondence and intercourse of the world, shall have been effectively 
brought into the channel of the British post-office, it may be reasonably 
affirmed, that not only will a very cons‘derable present loss of public 
revenue have been corrected, but that the foundation will have been 
laid for an increase of that revenue, so extensive as to justify the Govern- 
ment of the country in recommending to Parliament the appropriation 
of any sum, which could be reasonably required for carrying into effect 
an object of such immense national importance.* 

“ Nor is the question of financial advantage to be considered solely 
with reference to the points already adverted to; there are others, 
which, although of minor importance, both in a national and financial 
point of view, are, nevertheless, well worthy of attention. The advan- 
tages for instance, in the case of the sailing packets to and from the 
West Indies and South America, cannot but be very considerable. If 
it shall not be deemed necessary to render the communications with 
this part of the world more frequent, the number of vessels employed in 
the service might obviously be diminished: the dangers and difficulties 
arising out of the inevitable delays in the channel navigation, would be 
altogether avoided, and the wear and tear of the vessels, as well as the 
general expenses of the establishment, would doubtless be largely re- 
duced. The same observations would apply to the steam packets to and 
from Lisbon and the Mediterranean, if they shall still be retained on 
the government establishment, or if they shall be discontinued, as on 
government account, and that contracts should be entered into for the 
conveyance of mails and passengers, such contracts would necessarily 
be obtained on more favourable terms than they could possibly be had 
at present, in consequence not only of the diminished distance, but of 
the greater safety and certainty which would attend the respective 
voyages. 

“ Another important source of economy would arise out of the facilities 
to be obtained in the periodical removal of the troops, and in the con- 
veyance of military and naval stores to and from our North American 
possessions and the West Indies. 

“ There is another portion of the subject which must strongly attract 
the attention of the Government, in a political point of view, and in re- 
ference to which it is perhaps not too much to say that the importance 
of the present undertaking can scarcely be overrated ; namely, the im- 
mense advantage, in the event of the country being unfortunately 
engaged in foreign warfare, of possessing a harbour at the extreme 
western point, not only of the United Kingdom but of Europe; com- 





* “ See Captain Beaufort’s evidence ‘ Western Harbours,’” 
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bined with such facilities of internal communication, by means of an 
uninterrupted series of railways and steam navigation, as would place it 
within twenty-four hours distance of the seat of government, and by 
means of which, not only immense quantities of artillery and of naval 
and military stores, but any proportion whatever of the disposable force 
of the country, could be accumulated upon this single point (the most 
favourable of all others for embarkation either to the south or west- 
ward) not in a few weeks or days, but, comparatively speaking, almost 
in a few hours; a point, too, from which transports, in any number, and 
ships of war, of any class, could put to sea, at any moment, unimpeded 
in most cases either by the direction of the wind or the state of the 
tide. 

“ When it is recollected to what delays the military and naval expe- 
ditions, sent out by the country on different occasions, have been sub- 
ject: the enormous expense arising out of such delays, and not unfre- 
quently the consequent entire miscarriage of the enterprize for which 
they were intended, it seems impossible to appreciate too highly the ad- 
vantages which would result to the empire from the proposed under- 
taking, either in a military or naval point of view.”—pp. 9-14. 

We do not pretend to state our own opinion as to what port 
should be devoted as the General Packet Station.—Mr. Vignoles 

uotes Captain Beaufort, and other high authorities, in favour of 
Valentia,—he says that,— 

“ It is a port which nautical men, statesmen, and many acute enquirers 
have, at various times, and under different circumstances, and without 
communication or connexion with, and even without knowledge of, each 
other, recommended as the most eligible harbour for the foreign arrivals 
and departures of the United Kingdom. The attention of the Govern- 
ment has often been called to its eligible situation, and the highest 
naval authorities have given evidence to Parliament of the peculiar 
combination of advantages which it possesses as a packet station. Cap- 
tain Beaufort, R.N., Hydrographer to the Admiralty, states that the first 
object of all vessels, bound either to America, the south of Europe, or 
India, is to get far enough out of the Channel to be able to adopt either 
tack, without fear of the land; the next object is to fetch to the west- 
ward of Cape Finesterre. By sailing from the port of Valentia, the 
most westwardly point of Europe, both these objects are secured. Cap- 
tain Beaufort further states that, whenever it is possible, a packet har- 
bour should have two ways of exit, like Spithead, for instance. Valentia 
harbour possesses this advantage, having two easily practicable inlets 
to an excellent receptacle for shipping; capacious, safe, and land- 
locked.” —p. 23. 

The author of the pamphlet on the Packet Station, adds :— 


“ Although the advantages of rendering Valentia harbour the termi- 
nus of the proposed line appear so striking, and the opinions as to its 
eligibility so unanimous, it is by no means assumed that it should be at 
once or hastily decided on. It is well known that the numerous inden- 
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tations of the south-west coast of Ireland afford various other safe and 
capacious harbours, and it would be exceedingly absurd to imagine or 
desire that a definitive choice should be made of any one of them with- 
out the most ample inquiry, and the most careful deliberation. Bear- 
haven, in Bantry Bay, has been named as being in some respects 
superior even to Valentia. It is understood, however, that it cannot be 
in itself the actual terminus of the line of railway, which must conclude 
at or near the town of Bantry, and from which an auxiliary steam packet 
conveyance would be requisite for the remaining distance, about 
twenty miles; an objection which would at first sight seem to have con- 
siderable weight, but which might be far more than counterbalanced by 
co-existing advantages. A survey of the harbours of the entire south- 
west coast, is known to have been already made on the suggestion of the 
Commissioners of Post Office Enquiry, by a scientific naval officer of 
high character, with a view to the express object of establishing a naval 
packet station in that quarter, the result of which, whenever it shall be 
made public, will no doubt excite much interest, and be eminently useful 
in assisting the Government to arrive at a sound practical conclusion. 
The warnings against a hasty or injudicious one, are sufficiently nume- 
rous and striking. | Nothing can be more thoroughly to the point than 
the ill-advised construction of the packet harbour at Howth, on which 
half-a-million of the public money is stated to have been expended, and 
which, although the site was decided upon with the sanction of eminent 
engineers then employed by the Government, is at this moment nearly 
useless, save as an asylum harbour for the fishing craft of that part of 
the coast.”—pp. 23, 24. 
And we particularly call attention to the following extract :— 


“It has been a general argument in reference to the choice of a 
packet station on the west coast of Ireland, that a suitable harbour, at the 
shortest possible distance from Dublin, ought to be decidedly preferred, 
on the ground that the length of the railway communication with it 
would necessarily be the shortest and least extensive. 

“ No error could possibly be more fatal or unfortunate than a selec- 
tion upon these grounds. Such a harbour must, in the first instance, be 
the most easterly on the coast; whereas, on every rational principle, 
and as regards all transatlantic navigation, the choice ought to be of 
the most westerly ; while in reference to our intercourse with the United 
States, the West Indies, South America, and with the entire of the 
South of Europe, it ought to be the most southerly. The extreme 
sourth-western point of the island is consequently that to which, on 
every conceivable principle, we are bound to direct the proposed line 
of railway, and in the closest approximation to which, a selection of 
the best and most suitable harbour ought unquestionably to be made. 
Of ‘the propriety of such a selection, on grounds exclusively nautical, 
and especially with reference to the Channel navigation, there is ample 
testimony ; not the least important of which is the evidence of Captain 
Beaufort, already referred to. 

“The difficulties experienced by homeward-bound ships in beat- 
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ing up the Channel, during a prevalence of easterly winds, and the 
necessity which has over and over again existed for the Government to 
send out vessels with supplies of provisions, for the use of ships so 
delayed, are facts well known. It is surely needless to dwell upon the 
manifest advantages of a harbour at the south-west extremity of Ire- 
land, of easy access, under such a contingency, or the facilities which 
it would afford generally to homeward-bound vessels, by offering them 
a port at which they could touch at all times, land their passengers, 
dispatches, and letters, and afterwards proceed on their respective voy- 
ages; and for the accomplishment of these objects, it is to be espe- 
cially recollected, none other than a south-western harbour could pos- 
sibly be available. 

“ Again, the proposition for selecting a harbour merely because the 
line of railway by which it would be connected with Dublin, would be 
the shortest practicable, is altogether untenable. As to economy of 
time, it is manifest that the further we can proceed by railway, on any 
proposed line (provided the length of the sea-voyage shall be propor- 
tionably reduced), the more effectually is this important saving accom- 
plished; the railway transit being so much superior in expedition and 
certainty. The greater length of the south-west line can consequently 
form in this respect no objection, but should rather be a ground of 
preference. 

“On the score of general economy, the selection of such a line 
would be equally mischievous. According to the principle already laid 
down, (and to which it would seem impossible that any fair exception 
could be taken,) it is not the line which can be constructed at the least 
expense which is entitled to a preference ; but that which, at the least 
relative cost, affords the largest share of public accommodation ; which 
will consequently receive the most extensive support, and become the 
medium of the most widely diffused intercourse—the line, in one word, 
which shall be the most profitable. 

“That such a line, commencing at Dublin, and running in a due 
westerly direction, or nearly so—for instance to Galway—can, as to its 
usefulness, be put for a moment into competition with one taking a 
south-west course, it would be an absurdity to assume. In the first 
case, there is scarcely a town of any considerable importance through 
which it would pass, or with which it could be connected by any short 
collateral branch : it could, in fact, have no profitable inland intercourse ; 
while the direction of the south-western line wculd be at once midway 
between the Channel on the one hand, and the course of the Shannon 
navigation on the other:—at a distance nearly intermediate between 
Limerick and Waterford, both of which towns would inevitably become 
connected with it by branch-lines; which would at the same time neces- 
sarily connect them with each other, and would open to each direct 
facilities of intercourse with every other important place or district 
throughout thie entire main line, or which might be connected with it. The 
advantages to be conferred upon Cork and Kilkenny would be precisely 
of a similar character; while to numerous other rising towns, which it 
would approach more closely, and to the important and populous districts 
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which it would directly pervade, it would afford the most valuable and 
important facilities, interfering at the same time in no degree with the 
traffic upon the existing canals.”—pp. 24-27. 

With these extracts we shall close our remarks, strongly recom- 
mending our readers to peruse the pamphlets we have quoted, 
and to turn over at their leisure the important volume of evidence 
laid before the Committee on Public Works. 

The question of execution is no longer doubtful as respects 
the great works now advocated: it remains only to determine as 
to the parties who shall carry them into effect, and the time when 
they shall be accomplished. If our present rulers be wise, they 
will not suffer the honour to be snatched from them. Happily— 
most happily for our country, this is no party question, not one 
in which the demons of politics can intermeddle. Protestant 
and Catholic are equally interested in it. Independent of minis 
terial changes, it will force itself on the Government, borne 
forward by the progress of circumstances. ‘The time should be 
the present: it is clear that some vast remedial measures must 
follow the Report of the Commissioners of Enquiry on the State 
of the Irish ey and it is equally certain that the first sharp- 
ness of the local burthens, which must be necessarily thrown on 
the landed interest by any system of poor laws however modified, 
must be remedied as much as possible by the employment of the 


labouring and necessitous population, on public works. The 
path therefore is clear, the time propitious, the nation willing, 
and the capitalist not disinclined to 8 with the Govern- 


ment in public works of a beneficial tendency. 

So favourable a combination of circumstances could scarcely 
be expected to occur—a combination which will test the sincerity 
of those who have long professed their anxiety and determination 
to frame those plans of civilization and employment which are to 
raise the Irish peasant in the scale of society; to teach him the 
value of time, the advantages of habits of oe and temperance, 
and to prove to him the determination of the Government to 
maintain his rights as a citizen, whatever his religion or politics; 
to induce him to become a useful member of society, and as ardent 
a supporter as he might have been tempted to be a repealer of that 
Union between the two countries, which, signed at the .close of 
the last century, only waits the effective completion of these works, 
to be effectually sealed for ever. 
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Arr. XI1—1l. Inaugural Discourse read before the University 
of Oxford in the Divinity School, on Thursday, March 17, 
1836. By R. D. Hampden, D.D. Regius Professor of Di- 
vinity. London, 1836. 

2. A Letter to His Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury, expla- 
natory of the Proceedings at Oxford. London, 1836. 

3. Elucidations of Dr. Hampden’s Theological Statements. Lon- 
don, 1836. 

4. Dr. Hampden’s Theological Statements and the Thirty-nine 
Articles compared. London, 1836. 

EK. feel obliged to confess, that, in looking over the contro- 
versial tracts which the appointment of Dr. Hampden to 
the theological chair of Oxford has called into being, our minds 
have been crossed by feelings, which we scarcely ‘know how to 
reconcile together, or even to analyse, with satisfaction to our- 
selves, On the one hand we see learned and zealous, and we 
have reason to believe, in some instances, amiable men, contend- 
ing, in the spirit which ‘belongs to a better Church and a better 
cause, in favour of a rigid adherence to principles and doctrines 
which we must approve; yet, thereby departing from the con- 
sistency of their professed faith, and betraying how powerless they 
are in wielding the weapons which it has long since blunted, and 
then thrown aside. On the other side, we see the professor 
elect accused, not unjustly, of rash and dangerous opinions in his 
earlier works, but yet most unjustly cited to answer for them, 
upon principles which his accusers themselves had no right to 
adopt. For he is charged not so much with heterodoxy in faith, 
as with violating articles, that can pretend to no power of bind- 
ing the internal belief. 

But the anomalies of the system, which this controversy has 
exposed, are still further exhibited by the new position, wherein 
the professor installed has placed himself. His inaugural dis- 
course appears; in it all is conformable to what his opponents 
could require; the doctrine of the Trinity is no longer the result 
of “a combination of the judgments of speculative reason, with 
the prescriptions of authority,” or “an exact scientific view of 
the Slang of causation,” * the sacramental influence is no longer 
the consequence of a “general belief in magic in the early ages 
of the Church ;”+ transubstantiation is no more a doctrine which, 
as “a simple opinion, might have had no harm in it,”t but all 
is just what the most zealous supporter of the church articles 
could desire; the Trinity, as in them taught, cannot be denied 
** without expunging the Scriptures themselves,”§ the sacrament 





* Theological Statements, pp. 17, 19. t Ib. p. 58. 
Pp 
} Ib. p. 61. § Inaugural Lect. p. 9. 
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ef regencration is efficacious as a means of grace, through Christ’s 
blessing, ‘so as to be indispensable to all within the reach of 
it;”* and, as a peace-offering perhaps to more relentless spirits, 
transubstantiation is “rejected as a fond notion.”+ Not only in 
these points, but in many others, the impartial reader of the 
works before us will see manifest variations of opinion, not to say 
glaring contradictions. 

But is the blame of this to be cast upon Dr. Hampden?  As- 
suredly not. Had he beena teacher in our Church, had he made 
his confession of faith amongst us, we might have been startled 
at such a change; because we could have discovered no principle 
in the mind of a Catholic theologian, whereby it could be jus- 
tified. But where the religion itself admits the possibility of 
variation in the whole collective Church, and supposes, that to- 
day it may be plunged into idolatry or gross superstition, and 
to-morrow rise regenerated and purified from the laver of a re- 
formation, it is surely unreasonable to expect, that its individual 
teachers shall have preserved consistency through the growing 
experience of life. We do not mean to insinuate that the pro- 
fessor’s chair can have, or has had, a magical influence upon the 
opinions of its occupant, or that it is an infallible nostrum for the 
cure of heterodoxy. For the professor’s adversaries absolve him 


from all formal guilt in this respect, as the schoolmen eall it. 
Dr. Pusey says, that what they have written, “it should be 
plainly understood, has not been done with any idea of passing 
judgment upon the personal faith of Dr. Hampden.” “On the 


eon he adds, ‘“ we believe that the earlier faith planted in 


the soul yet survives, and we trust and pray that it may survive, 
unharmed if possible, by the later philosophical system, which 
has been admitted into the intellect.”t The report of the Com- 
mittee appointed, March 5, by the Corpus meeting, makes the 
same declaration, and is careful in stating that “they are far 
from imputing to Dr. Hampden personally those unchristian doc- 
trines, with which his system (characterised in the preceding 
paragraph as the theory of rationalism) is closely connected, or 
the consequences inevitably flowing from it.”§ 

Here, then, is an admission, of inward orthodoxy in the ac- 
cused professor, while his outward teaching is in direct opposi- 
tion to the principles of faith which he has professed, and to the 
articles of religion which he has solemnly subscribed. Yet even 
here there is no inconsistency, upon the principles maintained by 
distinguished divines of the English Church: though the order 





* p. 14 + Ibid. t “Theological Statements,” p. iii. 
§ “ Letter to His Grace the Archb, of Canterbury,” p, 32, 
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of proceeding is obviously reversed. For Dr. Hampden is acknow- 
ledged inwardly to believe according to the doctrines prescribed, 
and only charged with outwardly professing what is at variance 
with them; whereas, the more te theory is, that the sub- 
scribers of the articles may in their heart reject them, while out- 
wardly they shape their teaching in conformity to them. Which 
species of discrepancy between the heart and the hand is the 
more reprehensible, we leave candid readers to determine. 
Bishop Bramhall says of the thirty-nine articles, that they are 
“only pious opinions fitted for the preservation of unity; neither 
do we oblige any man to believe them, but only not to contradict 
them.”* Dr. Hey, when actually Norrisian professor of theology 
in the sister university, asserted in his Lectures, that “ the sense 
of the articles is to be determined by circumstances.” Dr. 
Balguy is still more explicit; for he says, “the articles are not 
exactly what we might wish them to be. Some of them are ex- 
pressed in doubtful terms; others are inaccurate, perhaps unphi- 
losophical; others, again, may chance to mislead an ignorant 
reader into some erroneous opinions ; but is there any one among 
them that leads to immorality?” Such is his opinion of the arti- 
cles; now, hear what he says of subscription and mental adhe- 
rence to them. “Iam far from wishing to discourage the clergy 
of the established church from thinking for themselves, or from 
speaking what they think, nor even from writing. I say aE 
against the right of private judgment or speech, I only conten 
that men ought not to attack the church from those very pulpits, 
in which they were placed for her defence.” 

Now, Dr. Balguy, as Dr. Milner remarks,+ was the most stre- 
nuous opposer of those clergymen, who, in 1772, petitioned the 
legislature to be relieved from the burthen of subscription; and 
his sermons, from which this passage is drawn, were dedicated to 
the King. The theory therefore of these, and many other 
divines of the establishment, whom we could quote, is that the 
articles are not obligatory on the conscience, but only “articles 
of peace,” which need not be believed, but must not be publicly, 
or rather officially, impugned. And if in Dr. Balguy’s text we 
pies 3 substitute chair for pulpit, Dr. Hampden’s justification is 
complete; nay, he may go on still philosophising on the articles, 
and analysing them in speech and writing, till he has sublimated 
them into a vapoury breath, so long as from the chair which he 
now holds, he shall not gainsay their solidity ! 





* This is. the language so severely blamed in Dr. H. “ Pious opinions,” (such as 
“the doctrinal statements of our articles”) are not parts of revelation.”—“ Elucidas 
tions,” p. 43. 

+ “End of religious controversy,” Let. xi. 
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Surely this is strange doctrine; but it is not ours; it is the 
strait to which the right of freedom in religious opinion, on the 
one side, and the exacted submission to subscription on the other, 
have, by alternate and repeated blows, driven the theological 
science ofthe Establishment. It is the doctrine not Goudie of 
this, but of foreign communions too; the clergy of Geneva con- 
tinued to subscribe to the Divinity of our Lord, long after belief 
in that doctrine had been openly disavowed among them: Mi- 
chaelis maintains that the adhesion, by subscription, to formu- 
laries of faith, only extends to porn profession, and not to 
interior conviction ;* and Semler bitterly complained that men 
should be compelled to subscribe such documents, when, accord- 
ing to the very principles of the Reformation, it was tyrannical 
to exact a profession of belief even in the inspiration of Scrip- 
ture.t But if such has been the belief of so many dignitaries and 
lights of the Protestant Church, Dr. Hampden has surely no 
reason to be challenged and summoned before any tribunal, for 
acting in conformity to it. On the contrary, we fancy he has 
not come up to the measure of dispensation to which those opinions 
and declarations seem to entitle the conscience; for, once more, 
we observe, that he is acquitted of believing anything at variance 
with the established pie | 


How, then, are we to solve this mystery, and account for the 
e 


ares now felt ss the former opinions of Dr. Hampden ? 


id not a prelate of the English Church, of whom, as laden with 
years and infirmity, we wish not harshly to speak, translate and 
make known in this country one of the most dangerous, because 
one of the most covert and moderate rationalists of Germany ? 
and did not his notes, partly by not reaching through the entire 
work, partly by the dilut ness of their antidote, by their illus- 
trating rather than removing the danger, greatly add to the mis- 
chief? And yet if Dr. Herbert Marsh was the importer and 

ro tor of rationalism, was not the Margaret Professor, and 
the Bishop of Peterborough a zealous churchman, and the unre- 
lenting foe to popery? Ought not this example to have given 
hopes of others, that when [aced in high places of responsibility, 
the spirit of their order vould come forth, and flourish perhaps the 
fresher, for their early and partial blight? But it is not difficult 
to discover the secret springs which have been here at work; and 
inasmuch as therein are found the latent germs of principles which 





* In an Essay on the Possibility of Effecting a Union of Religions, in his “ Com- 
mentationes, R.S, Gétting prelectae.” Not having the Work at hand, we cannot. 
refer more accurately. 

+ In his Preface to his Abridgment of Schultens’s Commentary on Proverbs. 
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we would gladly see avowed in the face of heaven, we must feel 
aii interest in watching the course of the accusation. 

That the individuals who call Dr. Hampden to account, are 
leading men among the high church party, is sufficiently under- 
stood. ‘The history of this section of the Anglican Church it is 
not our province to trace; but we believe that we may compare 
it to the theory, which Dr. Gilly, and other fanciful writers, have 
imagined for that Church itself.* For, these gentlemen, unable to 
get rid of the universal domination of popery during so many 
centuries, have devised a species of mythological protestantism ; 
which, like the Homeric deities, was invisible save occasionally 
as a thin vapoury phantasm appearing amidst the tarmoil of con- 
troversial warfare, but yet really existed in its Idas and Olym- 

uses amidst the mountains of Savoy, until it came forth, in 

dily substance, as a celestial Avatar, from the head of Luther. 
And so, do we really believe, that the party in the Church, to 
which Dr. Hampden’s impugners belong, hold their only true 
and semi-visible Church to have existed pure, until this day, 
amidst the wilder theories of protestantism; always bearing with 
it some precious remnants and relics of good old eatholicity, u 
holding the authoritative teaching of Christ’s Church, and the 
true efficacy of his sacraments, and reverencing and perhaps re- 
gretting many of those institutions, which the hurricane of the 
reformation recklessly swept away. 

The genealogy of this aenthgaing is easily traced, with occa- 


sional breaks, from one advocate to another of a too 


obviously Catholic; sometimes the depreciators of ecclesiastical 
rule are for a brief space the lords of the ascendant, at others the 
star of the church culminates in the political and literary sphere ; 
but still it has ever continued to live, and the opinions, which 
this controversy have brought out, have circulated, with alterna- 
tions of languor and of activity, through the body of the Establish- 
ment. In the * Report” above alluded to, the head and front of 
Dr. Hampdens offending is, his having no “ regard to those rules 
and principles of interpretation, which have guided the judgments 
of Christ’s Holy Catholic Church in all ages of its history, and 
under every variety of its warfare.”* é 

Again, the committee write as follows :— 


“ They (the Committee) suggest and submit it (a declaration) to 
you, as a measure, which, while it removes ‘from us a charge of supine- 
ness or indifference, may warn the younger part of our students against 
immediate danger, and will solemnly declare to the world our resolution 





* See the Rev. James Wheeler’s short, but triumphant, reply to Dr. Gilly’s work 
entitled, “ Our Protestant Forefathers.” Durham, 1835. 
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to hold fast those great laws of Scripture-Interpretation and Serip- 
ture-Proof, which we inherit from our ancestors in the faith,”—p. 33. 


Is this Oxford or Salamanca that speaks? Is it Corpus Christi 
College or the Sorbonne? First, a dogmatical condemnation of 
opinions; secondly, a censure on the same; thirdly, the judg- 
ments of the Church; fourthly, this is no other than the Holy 
Catholic Church; fifthly, this Church guided through all ages by 
the same sound principles, for this. is implied in the. jealousy 
wherewith they are to be guarded; sixthly, these same sound 
gener in all ages observed in every warfare, therefore against 

erengarius, Wicklif, the Waldenses—why not Luther? seventhly, 
these principles to be derived from ancestors in the faith; eighthly, 
no law of scripture-proof to be admitted save what is thus inhe- 
rited ;—surely these are not the distinctive principles, and acts, 
and terms of a Protestant clergy, and a Protestant university ! 
We doubt not that those who signed the Report would reply in 
the affirmative, and seriously and poe maintain that such 
has always been the conduct and the belief of their Church. 
Alas! we wish it had been so, For had these principles been 
always practically upheld in England, never would the sad sepa- 
ration have ae Ao which has rent this country from its mother 
Church. Others, however, will not so easily see the conformity 
between these principles and those whereon the Reformation was 
originally based, but will refuse to believe that the thick wall] of 
separation which it was intended at the era of that event to place 
between popery and the new religions, was in reality so thin a 
film, as it must here appear. The author of the Letter to His 
Grace of Canterbury, reads catholicity in every line of the Re- 
port. For thus he writes :— 


“T venture to affirm, without risk of contradiction, or at least of con- 
futation, that the doctrine involved in both the above cited passages is 
much more manifestly at variance with the characteristic principle of 
Protestantism, and with the practice of the English Established Church, 
than any doctrine extracted from Dr. Hampdei’s writings.” —>p. 37. 

Again— 

“The Roman Catholic doctrine would, if such admission were made, 
have a manifest advantage over every Protestant Church, inasmuch as 
the rules and principles of her interpretation, and her interpretation 
itself, if not more ancient or more uniform, have unquestionably been 
more prevalent during many ages of the Church, and have been more 
distinctly inherited from ancestors in the same faith, than any articles, 
expositions, or confessions of faith, adopted by the Chureh of England, 
or recommended by any Protestant community on earth. I know not 
to what conclusions a theory like Dr. Hampden’s, founded on the belief 





* “ Letter,” p. 82, 
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of the Scriptures, and entire freedom in interpreting them, might lead 
arash or intrepid disputant, but I am morally certain that the slavish 
doctrines propounded in the Corpus Report would compel every con- 
sistent reasoner, who adopted it, to acknowledge an infallible Church. 
When we once start on the line of infallibility, it is obvious at what 
~ we must arrive.—Tendimus in Latium. We may bawl out No 

opery! on the road, but we must put up at the Old Lady of Babylon’s 
at last.”—p. 40. . 

This is consistent reasoning; and we can forgive some words 
in it which we like not, in consideration of its general sense. It 
is only another illustration of what Catholics have repeatedly ob- 
served, that if two contending parties arise in the Protestant 
Church, the one is driven to tax the other with Socinianism, and 
that other retorts with the accusation of popery. It only confirms 
what every Catholic must feel, that the rejection of a principle of 
authority necessarily leads, theoretically at least, to the rejection 
of all mystery, and so to Socinianism, while its adoption obliges 
its supporter to reason on principles purely Catholic. This ten- 
dency of the party at Oxford to run into Catholic principles for 
shelter, has necessarily attracted the attention of many. It has 
been ingeniously developed by the author of a clever pamphlet 
intitled a “* Pastoral Epistle from His Holiness the Pope to some 
Members of the University of Oxford.” Imitating in some re- 
spect, Sir R. Steele’s witty device of a letter to the Pope, com- 
plaining that the Protestant Church laid claim to as Ril aglte 
rity and infallibility as himself, the writer introduces the Sovereign 
Pontiff in person, aecepting and commending the opinions set forth 
in the “ Tracts for the Times,” by members of that University. 
In reading this ingenious production, we could not help some- 
times imagining that a better. feeling than mere love of sarcasm 
came over the writer’s mind, and that his imagination gradually 
warmed with his subject into an enthusiastic regret, that he could 
not say in truth what seemed so beautiful even in sportive phrase. 
One instance of text and commentary will suffice to explain our 
meaning. ‘The Tracts write as follows :— 

“The Catholic ritual. was a precious possession ; and if we who have 
escaped from popery have lost not only the possession, but the sense 
of its value, it is a serious question, whether we are not like men who 
recover from some grievous illness with the loss or injury of their sight 
or hearing ;—whether we are not like the Jews returned from captivity, 
who could never find the rod of Aaron, or the ark of the covenant, 
which indeed had ever been hid from the world, but then was removed 
from the temple itself.”"—Tract, No. xxxiv. 


Upon this passage, the Pope is thus imagined to comment :— 
“ Oh, when you have returned to the temple, with what joy will you 
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behold the rod of Aaron and the ark of the covenant still preserved in 
its mystic depositaries. With what delight will you behold the splen- 
dour of our ritual! What new sensations of piety will throb within 
yout bosoms, as you prostrate yourselves with reverence before our 
holy altar: _The ark of the covenant will be presented to your view; 
the real cross will offer itself to your vision; the relics of holy martyrs 
will animate your devotions; nor will you be pained by the absence of 
the prayer (which you say has been excluded from the English ritual) 
“ for the rest and peace of all those who have departed this life in God’s 
faith and fear.” You have justly remarked, that “ prayers for the dead” 
formed a portion of those liturgies which have emanated from St. Peter, 
St. James, St. Mark, and St. John;+ and when you join us in these de- 
votions, you will feel a new proof within you, that the Church, which 
has retained this office, is alone worthy of your regard.” —p. 25. 


Sincerely do we believe that the writer of these words, in true 
dramatic feeling, invested, or rather identified himself, with the 
character which he personated, and could not but feel the esthetic 
beauty, at least, of the ordinances which he recommends. Gladly 
do we adopt his language, and with all the earnestness of sincere 
zeal, and all the cordiality of brotherly charity, express our assu- 
rance that what he writes is but the truth, and that the emotions 
which he describes are the real and consistent consequences of a 
practical adoption of what that party theoretically approve. 

We are not chimerical in our views, or over sanguine in our 
expectations; but we are confident that if the divines, who have 
censured Dr. Hampden, would calmly look upon their principles, 
without the dread of popery in their hearts to stifle better feel- 
ing, if they would fearlessly pursue their own doctrines to their 
farthest consistent conclusions, they would surely find that they 
have unguardedly, perhaps unknowingly, rejected the principles 
of the Reformation, and returned to thoughts and feelings which 
belong to other times, or at least to another Church, Unfortu- 
nately, experience, trite and vulgar as it may be, has sanctioned 
the aphorism that the repulsive action between two religions, the 
odium theologicum, (the substantive we reject most heartily on 
the Catholic side) is in the inverse ratio of the square of their 
distance: and therefore we fear, that any one of those who have been 
zealously trying Catholic weapons against the alleged semi-Soci- 
nianism of the Regius Professor, would turn round and be as 
ready to close with us in wager of battle, did we but tap him 
on the shoulder, and politely hint that he had taken, by mistake, 
our sword and buckler. But we are willing to hope that times 
are mended; and that a better spirit, a generous love of truth, 
has descended among our generation, and that we may safely 





+ Tracts, No. lxiii. 
VOL. I.— NO. I. 
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argue our cause, without dange. of exciting any unworthy feel- 
ings. Let us then gird up our loins, and contend together in a 
friendly spirit. 

Nothing can be more clear, as we before explained, than that, 
in the Established Church, there has been a series of learned 
divines whose opinions approximated greatly to those of Catholics; 
who thought that the Reformation, however necessary, overdid 
its work. ‘They have regretted the licentiousness of religious 
opinion which it introduced, by removing the wholesome and 
necessary restraint of a dogmatic authority in the Church. But 
is it fair to identify the opinions of these men, however learned, 
with the establishment to which they belonged? Were they, in 
the first place, ever considered otherwise than as a party, or, if 
you prefer it, a part of the Anglican Church? Were there not 
always many who opposed them in their views? Can it even be 
said that the great body of the flock followed them in their doc- 
trines, and claimed not, rather in their despite, the privilege of 
individual judgment? And has not the growing increase of 
sectarianism proved that the body of their Church insists on this 
right, and exercises it to the utmost? And, in the second place, 
is not the very complaint, so constantly uttered by this party, of 
too much having been done at the Reformation, the regret that 
outward pomp of worship, aud many religious institutions, were 
then aiitahea a sufficient proof that they represent not those 
who caused and petihigll istic that unhappy revolution ? 

No one, we believe, save themselves, will maintain that they 
represent the English Church, such as the Reformation intended 
it to appear, in harsh and unyielding contrast to the Catholic doc- 
trine on the subject. But let us proceed in our examination. 
It is supposed, then, that the Church of England, as conceived 
by these divines, holds and maintains an authority in matters of 
faith. Several important questions immediately arise. 

First, we would ask, where does this definitive power reside? 
The Catholic not only believes that his church possesses such an 
authority, but at once, unhesitatingly declares where it is depo- 
sited. He holds that the pastors of the Church, in council assem- 
bled, are assisted by the Holy Spirit to a certainty of decision. 
The case is contemplated and provided for: he can tell you who 
may call such an assembly—who must preside at it—by whom its 
decrees must be ratified—how they are to be promulgated—what 
extent of obligation they may impose. All is as clear, as defi- 
nite, as regular, as the provisions of the statute-book for the legis- 
lative functions of our national council. The dogma is complete, 
it is carried fearlessly, like every other Catholic principle, to its 
farthest consequences. But if the Protestant English Church 
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has authority, in whose hands is it placed? Suppose that a 
serious controversy arose within it;—suppose that these its zea- 
lous members wished to pronounce judgment upon Dr. Hamp- 
den’s opinions, whose duty would it become ? ould the convo- 
cation meet for the purpose; or would each university have dog- 
matical authority? Would the Archbishop of Canterbury be 
justified by agente or by usage, or by inherent right, to call 
a council of the English Church, arid at its head pronounce an 
authoritative decision? Surely, if their doctrine were that of 
their Church, there would have been proper provision made 
in its articles for it; and a Protestant child would be able 
to tell you, as a Catholic one can, where the authority of his 
Church reposes. Instead of this, we have a vague clause in the 
20th pn that it has authority in matters of faith. But this 
very clause is most probably spurious and interpolated ;* and its 
power is completely annulled by its contradictory restrictions.+ 
In the next place, we would ask, how is this power to be 
exercised? If it exists, or is believed to exist, God knows there 
have been plenty of occasions in our days to call it into activity. 
We cannot, indeed, consider more urgent cases for its application 
than many which have arisen. Socinianism has stalked abroad 
in open day, and in the high places of the Church; fanaticism 
and self-sufficiency have rent vast masses from its communion into 
sectarianism ; latitudinarianism has crept like a ‘subtile poison 
through its ranks; and yet we never see, or have seen, this Church 
arouse itself to exercise its privilege of dispelling error, and sealing 
with its sanction the orthodox faith. Nay, it has been even 
cogently urged, how came it that Dr. Hampden, after delivering 
his “theory of rationalism” in the Bampton Lectures, was suc- 
cessively made Principal of St. Mary’s Hall, Doctor of Divinity, 
and Professor of Moral Theology ?{ If the Church takes cogni- 
zance of opinions, or claims the right of condemning erroneous 
doctrines, either it is sadly inefficient for its purpose, or it must 
wait very extreme cases for the exercise of its power. Then 
what is the form in which its decisions are issued? Are they 
merely declarations of its belief, or are they positive definitions in 
the name of God, and with the supposed guidance of his Spirit ? 
Would they be binding on the consciences of men, or only motives 
to be weighed by them in coming, in their private judgment, to a 
right decision? ‘These again are all matters which a Catholic 
well understands, simply because his Church claims and exercises 
a right of deciding in matters of faith; and they would be as ex- 





* See the ‘ Lectures on the Principal Doctrines ‘ind Practices of the Catholic 
Church, by N. Wiseman, D.D.” now publishing, Lect. II. p. 29, note. 
+ Ib. p. 29, 30. t Letter, p. 5. 
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plicit in the. Church of England, did it pretend to a similar 
wer. 
ake this, we would ask, how is this right, if exercised, to be 
enforced? For, as a wise old poet writes, 
“ The laws live, only where the law doth breed 
Obedience to the works it binds us. to.” 

Do those who have signed the Corpus declaration or report, 
imagine that the body of Churchmen are aware of a deposit of 
principles being in their hands, “ inherited from ancestors in 
the faith,” which alone are available to scripture-proof, and 
scripture-interpretation ; so that all will bow implicitly, upon 
some one endowed with proper authority—who we know not— 
coming forward and stating, in a dogmatical tone, that such 
only is the true doctrine, decause it is that of the Church? 
Would not such a decision be as the apple of discord among 
their ranks, and raise the war-cry of Popery against them ? 

How different the case is in the Catholic Church, the expe- 
rience of our own times may abundantly declare. It is not long 
since a bold and mighty — after having fought and con- 
quered the rampant infidelity of the last age, and indifference, 
its baneful pro ey in this, had gathered around him a band of 
fresh and youthful minds, free from either taint, panting after 
what is pure and holy, and eager to be led, under his banner, 
to the sacred war. In an ill-fated hour, he swerved, like Ter- 
tullian, from the very principles by which he had so often con- 
futed error, and suffered the suggestions of an enthusiastic 
imagination to prevail over the former convictions of his mind. 
The Head of the Church pronounced his award of disapprobation 
—he yielded not; but he has ever since stood like a scathed and 
shattered oak, which the lightning hath touched, the energies of his 
mind exhausted, the intellectual sap dried up; and of all those whom 
he trained and cherished, not one has followed him in his diso- 
bedience; they have all wept and mourned over his fall, but 
their principles have been stronger than their affections, and 
they have remained banded ee but under the best and 
only sure guide—the Church itself which they defend.* 

Another, and a more remarkable instance has occurred. At 
Strasbourg, the love of philosophising in religion, precisely the 
fault found with Dr. Hampden, had led away into rash opinions 
one whose learning and virtues were an ornament to the clergy ; 
and as one great star may draw after it a third part of the host 
of heaven, so had he brought into the same dangerous  opi- 





* It is this hopeful phalanx, in great part, which has undertaken the publication of 
the new Journal, entitled the Université Catholique, of which we hope soon to give 
our readers an interesting account. 
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nions others of a kindred spirit. His Bishop condemned and 
expostulated, and the authority vested in him:soon triumphed. 
On the 18th of last November, the erring parties: signed a 
declaration, wherein they virtuaily renounced their opinions, 
and this was next day published by the Bishop to his flock, for 
their edification. The most striking circumstance, however, is 
that the chief of this party was a convert, at a rather advanced 
period of life, from Protestantism; his mind had nét been 
accustomed from infancy to habitual respect for such authority ; 
but so essential must this feeling appear to any one that 
embraces Catholicity, and so fast does it seize upon his mind, 
that its power becomes superior to every other influence, and 
secures him against its action. And to the Catholic, the man 
who could thus sacrifice every selfish idea and feeling of pride 
to this beautiful and most sacred principle, is greater in. mind and 
soul, than all the glories of a brilliant philosophy could ever make 
its founder. 

Here then is manifestly a Church which claims to rule by 
authority and power. ‘The entire system of its construction 
shows this vital principle; but try to trace the necessary organs 
for a corresponding action in the Anglican Church, which some 
affect to think lives by a similar power, and you will blunt 
your dissecting knife in vain. You will not discover any means, 
nor any force, requisite for such a principle. In fact, nothing, 
we believe, is generally considered more clear, than that this 
belief or theory is an opinion én and not of the English Church ; 
nay, that it = — y to overthrow or weaken the fundamental 
principles of the Reformation. 

It is, indeed, easy, and, we will add, distressing, to see how 
carefully the terms used by Catholics on these subjects are 
shunned; there seems to be a fear of too plainly betraying the 
esoteric doctrines of the sect; nay more, a Aecall’ of fairly look- 
ing them in the face, lest they should’ seem to resemble Popery. 
It is manifest, that if the principles of these learned Collegians 
were boldly pushed forward to their last and consistent conse- 
quences, the establishment of the Catholic doctrine must neces- 
sarily ensue. Divines.of this class, whether living or dead, have 
been more than once subservient to the spread of Catholicity. 
The late Mr Vaughan of Leicester, was ever most assiduous in 
preaching to his Protestant flock, on the High-chureh doctrine of 
authority in matters of faith, on the sin of dissent, and the 
unsafety of those who submitted and adhered not to the Church; 
and the consequence was, that several of his congregation, con- 
vinced by his arguments, but following them up to their real 
conclusions, passed over to the Catholic faith, and became zealous 
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members of our holy so ae We had the pleasure of being 
acquainted with one who for years had exercised the ministry, in 
the Established religion, but became a convert to the truth, and, 
in his old age, took orders in the Church. We asked him, on 
one occasion, by what course he had been brought to embrace 
our religion, with so many sacrifices. He informed us, that he 
had always been a zealous High Churchman, and had studied and 
held tHe opinions of the old English Divines. He had thus 
firmly upheld the authority of the Church, he had believed in the 
real presence of Christ’s body and blood in the blessed Eucharist; 
he had regretted the destruction of ceremony and religious symbols 
in worship, and had fully satisfied himself, on the authority of his 
leaders, that many Catholic practices, usually much decried, 
were blameless, and might be even salutary. His religious prin- 
ciples being thus formed upon the doctrines of that school, he 
could not avoid noticing that, practically, they were not held 
by the Church in which he had learnt them; he looked around 
him for some place where they might be found, and, to his 
astonishment, discovered, that among Catholics his theory of 
Christianity alone existed, in a perfect and harmonious scheme. 
He had little or nothing to change; he merely transferred his 
allegiance from a party to a Church, and became a Catholic, that 
he might remain a consistent Protestant ! 

Dr Hampden, in his inaugural discourse, seems to us no less 
confused and fearful of boldly facing his opinions, in his declara- 
tion regarding the relative value of Scripture, and of authority. 
He obviously wishes to give a certain weight to the latter; and, 
did our space permit us, we should be glad to analyse his con- 
sequences, mutually contrasted. It would be found, that the 
authority attributed to the Church is so vague and ill-defined, 
as to amount to a mere name; that it is, but an interpretative 
authority, which resides no one can tell where, and is to be 
exercised nobody knows how.* 

A similar contradiction is discoverable in his professions re-— 


garding the blessed Eucharist. On this subject he thus writes :— 


« Our Church, indeed, has rejected the fond notion of transubstantia- 
tion; but does not, therefore, the less hold a real vital presence of 
Christ in the sacrament. The church forbids our holding the doctrine of 
a corporal presence, and yet does not presume to overlook the strong 
words of Christ, declaring ‘ this is my body,’ ‘ this is my blood,’ ‘and 
he that eateth my flesh, and drinketh my blood, dwelleth in me and I 
in him ;' and will not, therefore, incur the impiety of emptying this holy 
sacrament of its gifted treasure of grace. And thus, it is asserted in the 





* See his Inaug. Lecture, p. 18. 
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catechism, that the body and blood of Christ are verily and inceed taken 
and received by the faithful in the Lord’s Supper."—Page 14. 


Our Blessed Saviour yet exists in the body; at the right hand 
of the Father he sits with our glorified flesh, from which he is no 
more to be severed. ‘To say that he is really present, and yet not 
bodily present, is a new mystery, involving delicate a of 
sublime theology, nowhere revealed in Scripture. Dr. H. admits 
the force, not only of the instituting formula, but even of the long 
contested sixth chapter of St. John, which he here applies towards 
proving, that the sacrament is not a mere symbol, but contains 
the real presence of our Saviour. But surely so accurate a dis- 
tinction between one sort of presence and another should have 
been drawn in the New Testament: And to conclude, inductivel 
of the Eucharist, ‘here is the body of Christ,” when he said, 
“ This is my body, ”—and reject as fond the doctrine which 
takes the latter proposition quite literally, is a strange perversion 
of all logical propriety. For, are the words to be taken literally, 
so as to include a real presence? Then transubstantiation, which 
so takes them, is no fond notion. Are they to be interpreted figura- 
tively ? Then there is no farther ground for Dr. Hampden’s real, 
vital presence. ‘To say they shall be taken literally so far, and 
no farther, is drawing a line, of which we require a demonstra- 
tion. Moreover, if according to the learned doctor, the real 
presence is evinced by a passage which tells us that Christ’s flesh 
and dlood are received, it is not easy to see how such an expres- 
sion, at the same time, condemns a corporal presence. It would 
be difficult more positively to express this than by its constituents, 
Jiesh and blood. ‘There is another error in this paragraph. We are 
told that the English “Church forbids our holding the doctrine ofa 
corporal presence;” and yet the catechism is quoted to prove 
that the body and blood of Christ are really taken. Now, we 
believe that it is pretty well ascertained, that the catechism was so 
framed upon this head, as to allow, by the wideness of its meshes, 

* Catholics to enter into the nét: that the doctrine of the Eucharist 
was purposely kept so vague, as to be reconcileable with our 
belief; and that, therefore, the cited words were purposely in- 
tended to include, and not to be forbid, the Catholic dogma of a 
corporal presence. ‘The entire catechism offends more by omis- 
sion than by actual error, at least if we except one answer, which, 
after all, is equivocal. We allude to the number of sacraments, 
as there stated; ‘ ‘T'wo only, as generally necessary for salvation, 
that is to say, baptism and the supper of the Lord.” This may 
be so interpreted as not to exclude the other five, but only to 
declare those which are necessary for all; and in this sense the 
answer is correct. 

. It is time, however, for us to conclude. Of Dr. Hampden we 
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say once more, that whatever discrepancy there may be ‘between 
his former doctrines and the Church articles, or the opinions of 
his opponents, it should not be laid to his charge, where latitude 
of opinion has been always considered a porege and a right. 
The Government has been severely blamed for appointing him to a 
chair, after the University had conferred three successive digni- 
ties on him, since his ill-starred Lectures. This censure -we think 
likewise unjust. We think sincerely, that, had the government 
appointed any of those who signed the Report, or appealed to His 
Grace of Canterbury, they would have sanctioned a wider de- 
parture from the acknowledged principles of Anglionniam than 
they can possibly have sanctioned now. For the doctrines which 
that party maintain, however they approximate nearer to what 
we hold for truth, are as widely dissentient from the very basis 
of Protestantism, as those of the new Professor. 

Do we mean then to join in the clamour which has been raised 
against them? Assuredly not. We gladly close our eyes to all 
consideration of personal motives or feelings which have: been 
thought to prevail in this controversy, and we are willing to look 
upon it solely as a struggle of ean principles. For. we 
believe that sincere regret has been felt by this party, at what 


they consider the exaltation of opinions hostile to their views of 


the Church and of its doctrines. But if they would look steadily 
at their own position, now rendered more manifest by the issue 
of the contest, they would feel that they are vainly trying to 
raise their Church to the standard of influence and power which 
their affections have devised. ‘They would feel that they are only 
one small section of it, tending to «Sat from its essential prin- 
ciples. We can sympathise with their feelings, we can well con- 
ceive the painful disappointment which an ardent spirit must 
feel, when having fixed its eagerest ambition upon the esta- 
blishment of a favourite theory, it finds a clog upon its efforts 
in the very cause it has espoused. We can well imagine a 
youthful mind after ein, Te tg im spirit, amidst the heroes of 
ancient christianity, after having studied in the conduct of an 
Athanasius, how the Church may clothe her arm with thun- 
der, when heresy assails her, after having satisfied himself 
that the Bible never was the rule of faith, but the Church its 
teacher,* try to apply in practice these lessons and convictions, 
and sigh to discover that the machinery is broken in pieces, ‘and 
the springs all relaxed, which then seemed to act with such 
mighty force. We can conceive the inward regrets of one who 
has picked out, with beautiful skill, and woven into a golden 
chain, the few grains of poetic feeling which the torrent of the 
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Reformation tore from the ancient Church, and has.preserved ‘in 
the dry and sandy desolation of its. “ Christian year;”\ upon 
seeing how much fit matter fora muse like his has. been indis- 
criminately and unfeelingly swept away, how much: nobler and 
more moving themes he would have possessed, had that fouch 
been gentler which broke off the flowers, when it pretended but 
to prune the plant. 

ut only let these ideas be indulged to the utmost; let those 
who reason, and those who feel upon religion, only boldy pursue 
their respective trains of thought unto their ends. Let them con- 
struct, in mind, ‘“ the Church which would realize their concep- 
tions, the religion which would embody their ideas of perfection ; 
and there can be little doubt what the result would be. They 
would pass from the dreams of theory to a reality which would 
satisfy their warmest longings, and fill up the measure of their 
just desires. 





Art. XII.—Decluration of the Catholic Bishops, the Vicars 
Apostolic, and their Coadjutors in Great Britain. 8vo. Lond. 
1836. 


THIS declaration of the gg of the Roman Catholic 


religion was originally drawn up in the year 1826, when it 

was promulgated, accompanied by an Address from the British 
Roman Catholics to their Protestant Fellow-countrymen, The 
‘“‘ Address” was signed by ten Catholic rs, by nine Catholic 
baronets, and searte one hundred Catholic gentlemen of great 
respectability. Both these documents were circulated by the 
Defence Committee of the British Catholic Association to a very 
great extent, and a copy of them, with the original signatures, 
was deposited in the British Museum, in order that they should 
remain as a solemn record of the real principles of the Roman 
Catholic faith, which have been so frequently misunderstood and 
misrepresented by the opponents of that faith in these kingdoms. 
As it is not improbable that, in the course of our labours, we 
shall often have occasion to state the leading articles of our creed, 
we have deemed it useful, for the facility of reference, to record 
in this journal the Declaration of the venerable English and 
Scotch Catholic prelates. In our next number, we shall give 
the Pastoral Address and Declaration of the Archbishops and 
Bishops of the Roman Catholic Church in Ireland, which were 
issued at the same period. By these expositions of our faith, we 
shall desire to be judged. To these standards we shall uni- 
formly appeal, whenever we find it necessary to say what it is 
we do, or do not, believe; and we request our fellow-subjects of 
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every persuasion to feel assured, that whenever they hear or read 
of any religious tenets which are not conformable to the doctrines 
laid down in these Declarations, such tenets are not’ Roman 
Catholic, and are neither professed nor practised by any of ‘the 
members of the Roman Catholic Church in this, or indeed in 
any other country. 


“ PREAMBLE.—When we consider the misrepresentations of the Ca- 
tholie religion, which are so industriously and widely propagated in this 
country, we are filled with astonishment. But our astonishment sub- 
sides, when we call to mind, that the character of Christ himself was 
misrepresented: he was charged with blasphemy, with breaking the 
Sabbath, and with forbidding tribute to be paid to Cesar :*—that:the 
apostles and disciples of Christ were misrepresented,—they were ¢ 
with speaking blasphemous words against Moses and against God, with 
exciting sedition, and with many other grievous offences entirely devoid 
of proof,}. and that misrepresentation was the general lot of Christians 
in the first ages of the church. The primitive Christians were first 
calumniated and held up to public contempt, and then persecuted and 
deprived, not only of their civil rights and privileges, but of their pro- 
perty, and even of their very lives. They were charged with. idolatry, 
with horrid cruelties, and other flagitious crimes, even in their religious 
worship. In a word, their whole religion was described as a system of 
folly and superstition, grounded on no one rational principle. 

“St. Justin and Tertullian, in their Apologies for the Christian Reli- 
gion, endeavoured to dispel these misrepresentations, by exhibiting the 
real doctrines and precepts, and explaining some of the sacred rites of 
the Christian religion. They showed that these injurious misrepresen- 
tations were, in many instances, the inventions of men, who, unable to 
withstand the evidences of the divine establishment of Christianity, 
endeavoured to excite prejudices against it in the minds of the people, 
by holding out its doctrines as absurd and impious, and its professors 
as the causes of every public calamity. ! 

“St. Augustin complained of the calumnies which were circulated 

inst the Catholic church by the Manicheans and Donatists in his 

e humbly confessed and lamented that he himself had employed 
same weapons against the church, when he was attached to the former 
of these sects,t and acknowledged that he then blindly and rashly, and 
falsely, accused the Catholic church of doctrines and opinions which; 
he was at length convinced, she never taught, believed, or held. 

“ The Catholics of Great Britain have to lament and to complain 
that the doctrines and religious rites which, as Catholics, they are taught 
by their church te believe and observe, have been long grossly miscon- 
ceived and misrepresented in this country, to the great injury of their 
religious characte: and temporal interests. ‘ 

“They are persuaded that many, who are opposed to them on at- 





* Matt. xxvi. 65; Mark iii. 22; Johnix. 16; Luke xxiii. 2. a 
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 gount of their religion, suppose, without inquiry, that the Catholic 
_ church really teaches all that she is reported by her adversaries to teach; 
” and ere that she is py sentir for every absurd opinion enter- 
‘tained, and for every act of superstition performed, by every individual 
bears he alin of Catholic. ae i Hs 
| “We hope that all who are animated with a love of truth, and with 
sentiments of Christian charity, will be disposed willingly to listen to 
the sincere declarations of their Catholic vate! and will 
never impute to their religion, principles or practices which, as Catho- 
lies, they do not hold or observe, and which their church condemns 
as errors or abuses. 
» “In this hope and persuasion, the British Catholics have made re- 
declarations of their religious doctrines, and have shewn, they 
trust to the satisfaction of all who have paid attention to them, that 
they hold no religious principles, and entertain no opinions flowing from 
those principles, that are not perfectly consistent with the sacred duties 
which, as Christians, they owe to Almighty God, with all the civil duties 
which, as subjects, they owe to their sovereign and the constituted civil 
government of their country ; and with all the social duties which, as 
citizens, they owe to their fellow-subjects, whatever may be their reli- 
gious creed. 
»“ They had flattered themselves that the numerous and uniform e 
sition of their religious doctrine, given in public professions of the Ca- 
tholic faith, in Catholic catechisms, in various authentic documents, and 
in declarations confirmed by their solemn oaths, would have abundantly 
sufficed to correct all misrepresentations of their real tenets. 
“But they have to regret, that some grievous misconceptions, regard- 
- ing certain points of Catholic doctrine, are, unhappily, still found to 
exist in the minds of many, whose good opinion they value, and whose 
good-will they wish to conciliate. To their grief they hear, that, not- 
withstanding all their declarations to the contrary, they are still exhi- 
bited to the public as men holding the most erroneous, unscriptural, and 
unreasonable doctrines—grounding their faith on human authority, and 
not on the word of God—as enemies to the circulation and to the read- 
ing of the Holy Scriptures—as guilty of acne in the sacrifice of the 
mass, in the adoration, as it is called, of the Virgin Mary, and in the 
worship of the saints, and of the images of Christ and of the’ saints; 
and as guilty of superstition in invoking the saints, and in praying for 
the souls in purgatory; as usurping a divine power" of forgiving sins, 
and imposing the yoke of confession on the people—as giving leave to 
commit sin by indulgences—as despising the obligation of an oath—as 
dividing their allegiance between their king and the pope—as claiming 
the property of the church establishment—as holding the uncharitable 
7 ine of exclusive salvation, and as maintaining that faith is nét to 
_be kept with heretics. 
4 “We are at a loss to conceive, why the holding of certain religious 
.. doctrines, which have no connexion with civil or social duties, whether 
__ those doctrines are taken in the sense in which they are misconstrued by 
| -@thers, or.in the sense in which they are uniformly understood by Ca- 
_ tholics, should be made a subject of crimination against British Catho- 














dies, by those who assyme to themselves li of thinking what they 
please, in matters of religious belief. It is difficult to understand why 
doctrines purely religious, in no wise affecting the duties which Catho. 
lics owe to their sovereign or to civil society, should be brought for. 
ward at all, when the question relates only to the civil rights and privi- 
leges.which they claim as British subjects. It is much to be wished 
that those who déclaim against what they call the errors and supersti- 
tions of pepery, would first learn from Catholics themselves, by inquiry, 
what their real doctrines are on the points above alluded to, and in 
what.sense Catholics understand the terms by which their doctrines are 
expressed. They would perhaps find that they have been hitherto com 
tending, not against the Catholic faith, but against the fictions of their 
own imaginations, or against their own misconstructions of the language 
of the Catholic church. 
“ Though we might refer to former expositions of the faith of Catho- 

jies, which we deem amply sufficient to correct the misconceptions, and 
te refute the misrepresentations of our doctrines; yet, it having been 
stated to us, that by publishing at the present time a plain and correct 
Meclaration of our real tenets, on those points which are still so much 
misrepresented, or misconceived, a better understanding may be esta. 
blished among his Majesty's subjects, and the advancement of co 
and charity may be effected; ence, we, the undersigned Catholie 
Bishops, the Vicars Apostolic and their coadjutors in Great Britain, 
have theught it our duty to publish the following declaration, in the 
hope that it will be received by all who read it with the eamelonnay 
truth, and the same good-will, with which it is given. 


“Section I. On the General Character of the Doctrines of Faith — 
professed by the Catholie Church.—The doctrines of the Catholic church 
are often characterized as erroneous, unscriptural, and wnreasonable,. 

“ All those doctrines, and only those doctrines, are articles of Cathalie 
faith, which are revealed by Almighty God. 

“ Whatsoever is revealed by God, who knows all things as they are in 
themselves, and who cannot deceive us by teac falsehood for truth, 
is. most true and certain; though it may entirely surpass the Compa 
hension of created minds. 

“ On the authority of divine revelation, the Catholic believes, 9a dos 
trines of faith, that in one God there are three distinct persons, the 
Father, the Son, dnd the Holy Ghost; that Jesus Christ, who died.on 
the cross for the salvation of all mankind, is the second person of the 
Blessed Trinity, true God and true Man; that-there is no remission of — 
sin, nor salvation but through him ; that the sacraments of baptism and 
penance are divinely appointed means for the remission of sin; that in 
the mass, a true, proper, and propitiatory sacrifice is offered to God fo 

the living and the dead , so rag: gt 

the suffrages of the faithful ; that the saints reigning together 

ist, are to be honoured and invocated ; hat a the a 

ies will be raised from death, and that Christ will come to 
meen eoeneding, ti tbeie warbe ; shat.ottrnal happiness will bathe reuie . 
of the good, and eternal misery the punishment of the wicked. a 
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»/@ If these, and other doetrines of Catholic faith, are really revealed by 
Almighty God, they are not erroneous, but miost true’ and certain. 
they are not unscriptural, but agreeable to the true sense of the written 
word of God—the belief of them is not unreasonable, bec#usé’ it is 
reasonable to believe what is true, and taught by the God of truth: ” 
» #The Catholic is fully persuaded that all the articles of his faitl are 
es by Almighty God. 
.- “Js he not at liberty to think so, as well as others are to think the con- 
; and in this empire especially, where liberty of tho is so 
proclaimed one lauded? Is it reasonable or charitable to con- 
demn him for thinking so, when he may have good and solid grounds 
for his conviction, and may feel that his’ eternal salvation depends on 
his firm belief of all the doctrines which Christ has taught ? 


~ “Section II. On the s of the certitude which a Catholic has, 
that all the Doctrines which he believes, as articles of Catholic Faith, are 
really revealed by Almighty God.—Catholics are often charged with 
grounding their faith on mere human authority, and not on the word of 
God. ' , 


“Catholics deny this, because they are convinced that their faith is 
grounded on the word of God, proposed to them by the authority of 
that ministry, which Christ established, and appointed to teach his re- 
vealed doctrines to all nations. 

* The Catholic believes all those doctrines, which God has revealed. ’ 
-2“The question, what are those doctrines which God has revealed? is 
a question of ract. It appears reasonable that the existence of a fact 
should be ascertained by the evidence of festimony. 

“The body of the doctrines, precepts, and institutions, which were de- 
livered by Christ to his apostles, constitutes the new or the Christian 
law; as the body of the doctrines, precepts, and institutions, which 
were delivered by the Almighty to Moses, constituted the old law. 

“The true and certain knowledge of what is commanded by any law, 
is - ly communicated and obtained by the authoritative promul- 

the law. ; 
“By the ordinance of God, the doctrines and precepts of the old law 
were made known to the Israelites and Jewish people, by Moses, and 
the in succession, till the end of the law. 
* By the ordinance of God, the doctrines and precepts of the new law 
were to be made known to all nations, in all ages, by the apostles and 
their successors, to the consummation of the world. 

“On the spiritual authority of the apostles and their successors, who 
were divinely commissioned 'to promulgate and teach the law of Christ 
to all nations ; and on the uniform and universal testimony, belief, and 
ear ae of all Christian churches from the beginning, the certitude of 

Catholic is grounded, that all the doctrines w he as 
articles of Catholic faith, and all the sacred precepts and rites ‘which he 
Observes as the ordinances of Christ, were really revealed and inst 
we Almighty God; and are the same as were 

i 


: to his apostles, and by them j 
» The Catholic ofally sokegcn shee is aacbod 4 
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ascertaining what are the revealed doctrines of divine faith, is the right 
rule, and that it leads him to the unity of truth. ees Tx 
“Is he not at liberty to follow a rule whieh gives such satisfaction and 
security to his mind ? , 
« Is it fair for others who, by following a different rule, are led intoe 
countless variety of contradictory doctrines on matters of Christian 
belief, to disturb the tranquillity of the Catholic on this head,-orto 
condenm him for his submission to the authority of a ministry, which 
he is convinced was established by Christ for the purpose of bringing 
all nations to the certain knowledge of the lawgand to the unity of 
faith? Is not this rule perfectly natural and nable? Can 
human legislator condemn the principle and rule of the Catholic in this 


regard ? 


“ Section III. On the Holy Scriptures—In England the Catholic 
church is held out as an enemy to the reading and circulating of the 
Holy Scriptures. 

“ Whereas the Catholic church venerates the Holy Scriptures as the 
written part of the word of God; she has in all ages been the faithful 
guardian of this sacred deposit; she has ever laboured ‘to preserve the 
integrity of these inspired writings, and the ‘true sense in which~they 
have been universally understood, at all times from the Apostolic age.’: 

“‘ The Catholic church has never forbidden or discouraged the reading 
or the circulation of authentic copies of the sacred Scriptures, in ‘the 
original She binds her clergy to the daily recital of a canon- 
ical office, which comprises a large portion of the sacred volume, and 
to read and expound to the faithful, in the vernacular tongue, on Sun- 
days, the epistle or gospel of the day, or some’ other portion of the © 
divine law. cho 

“ As to translations of the Holy Scriptures into modern languages, the 
Catholic church requires that none should be put into the hands ‘of the 
faithful but such as are acknowledged by ecclesiastical authority to be 
accurate, and conformable to the sense of the originals. There nevet 
was a general law of the Catholic church prohibiting the reading of 
authorized translations of the Scriptures ; but considering that many, 
by their ignorance and evil dispositions, have perverted the meaning of 
the sacred text to their own destruction, the Catholic church has tho 
it prudent to make a regulation that the faithful should be guided in 
this matter by the advice of their respective pastors. 4 

“ Whether the Holy Scriptures, which ought never to be taken in ‘iand 
but with respect, should be made a class-book for children, is‘a matter 
of religious and prudential consideration, on which the pastors of ‘the 
Catholic church have a right to decide with regard. to their own flocks; 
and we hold that in this matter none have a right to dictate to thems. 

“ The Catholics in England, of mature years, have permission to read 
authentic and improved translations of the Holy Scriptures, with explar 

notes; and are exhorted to read them in’ the spirit of pietyy 
ility, and obedience. _ te 

“ Pope Pius VIL, in a Rescript dated April 18, 1820, and addressed #0 
the Vicars. Apostolic in England, earnestly exhorts them to confirm the ~ 
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committed to their spiritual.care, in faith and good works; and 
that end, to encourage them to read books of pious instruction, and 
icularly the Holy Scriptures, in, translations approved by ecclesias- 
tical authority ; because, to those who are well-disposed; nothing can’ be. 
more useful, more consoling, or more animating, than the. reading of 
the sacred Scriptures, understood in their true sense—they serve:tocon- 
firm the faith, to support the hope, and to inflame the charity, of the 
true Christian. Si! apes 
_ * But when the reading and the circulation of the Scriptures.are 
and recommended as the entire rule of faith, as the sole means by which 
men are to be brought to the certain and specific knowledge of the doc- 
trines, precepts, and institutions of Christ ; and when the Scriptures so 
read and circulated are left to the interpretation and private judgment 
of each individual: then such reading, circulation, and. interpretation; 
are.forbidden by the Catholic church, because the Catholic church 
knows that the circulation of the Scriptures, and the interpretation.of 
them by each one’s private judgment, was not the means ordained 4 
Christ for the communication of the true knowledge of his law to 
nations ;—she knows that Christianity was established in many countries 
before one book of the New Testament was written ; that it was:not by 
means of the Scriptures, that the Apostles and their succéssors: con- 
yerted nations, or any one nation, to the unity of the Christian faith; 
that the unauthorized reading and circulation of the Scriptures, and the 
interpretation of. them by private judgment, are calculated to lead men 
to. contradictory doctrines on the primary articles of Christian belief; 
to inconsistent forms of worship, which cannot all be constituent 
of the uniform and sublime system of Christianity ; to errors and:fana- 
’ ticism in religion, and to seditions and the greatest disorders in states 
and kingdoms. ; 


oad 


“Section IV. On .the Charge of Idolatry and Superstition.—|gno- 
rance or malice has gone so far.as to charge the Catholic church with 
IDOLATRY, in the. sacrifice of the Mass—in the adoration (as it, is 
called) of the Virgin Mary, and in the worship of the Saints, and:of 
the images of Christ and of the Saints ; and with suPERSTITION,, in 
invoking the Saints, andin praying for souls in purgatory... Now idola- 
try consists in giving to any creature that supreme adoration, honour, 
or worship, which is due only to Almighty God... . i bewe 

_“ The Catholic church teaches that idolatry is one of the greatest 
crimes that can be committed against the majesty of God; and every 
true member of this church aakien at the idea of such a crime, and 
feels grievously injured. by so horrid an imputation. jkevae 
» “But it is said that Catholics adore the elements of bread and wine.in 
the Mass: that they adore the Virgin Mary; that they adore the cross; 
and that they worship the saints and images of Christ and of the saints. 
Before we repel these horrid imputations, in the sense in which they 
are. made,-we must explain the different meanings of the words adora- 
tion, honour, and worship, that the calumnious charge, and its denial, 
_ May be understood in the same explained sense. 
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“ We find that in the language of the sacred Scripture, in Hebrew, 
Greek, and Latin,* as well as in the language of the ancient liturgies ‘of 
the: Christian church, these words, adoration, honour, and w are 
ambiguous terms, and are used in different senses, according te the 
nature: of the objeet to which the act, implied by the term, is di 
and:according to the intention of him who performs the act. Hence 
we' find them used as relating, sometimes,.to God, and sometimes to 
creatures. Although, in modern times, the exclusive -idea of that 
supreme homage, which is due only to God, is attached by some to the 
words adoration and worship ; yet these words may still be retained by 
ethers, in a different meaning, without affording the remotest cause for 
the imputation of idolatry. In this different meaning, they are still 
retained, in the unchanged language of the ancient liturgies used in the 
Catholic church. 

“ The words adoration and worship are equally referred, sometimes to 
God, and sometimes to creatures, as is the word honour. Now because 
we are commanded in Scripture to honour God, and to honour the king; 
and children are commanded to honour their parents: it does not follow 
that the honour due to the king, or to parents, is the same as that which 
we owe to God. To God we owe supreme and sovereign honour, such 
as it would be a crime to pay to any creature. To the king we owe 
the highest civil honour. To parents, children owe the honour of filial 
respect and obedience. How unjust would it be to say, that because a 
subject honours his king, he pays him that supreme and sovereign 
honour which is due only toGod! The same is to be said of the terms 
adoration and worship, as used in former times, and sometimes used at 
present in the language of the Catholic church. To adore, even aceord- 
ing to modern usage, often means no more than to express extreme © 
affection or respect. To worship (in the translation of the Bible, pub 
lished at Oxford) is therein used to signify inferior as well as supreme 
worship. In the first book of Chronicles, xxix. 20, we read in that 
edition, that the assembly bowed down their heads and worsHiPPrED 
the Lerd (Jehovah) and the king. Did they worship the king, with the 
same supreme worship which they paid toGod? Certainly not. When 
@ man says to the woman he takes to wife, “with sip dbbdly I thee wor- 
ship,” ean this be called idolatry? Surely nothing can be more unfair 
than arguments drawn from ambiguous terms, construed in a sense dis+ 
avowed by those against whom the arguments are employed. 

“ We answer, therefore, that if by the terms adoration, honour, and — 

be understood that supreme adoration, honour, and worship; 
which is due only to God; Catholics do not adore, nor honour, nor 
worship any other than the one, only, true, and living God, the Creator 
and. Sovereign Lord of the universe: they do not, in this sense, adore, 
ner honour, nor worship the Virgin Mary, nor any of the saints, nor 
the cross, nor images, nor any other creature whatsoever. 





* See in Hebrew (Prov. iii. 9, and Exod. xx. 12), (Deut. xxviii. 47 ; : 
Mati ®, and 1, alias 38 Kings i. 23). In Greek, Gen. xxiv. 26, and Gen, xlix. 8 
1n Lati Adorare, Pa. xxviii. 2, and Gen; xxii. 7, and 4th alisa 2 Bing ti ty 
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In the Mass, Catholics do offer supreme adoration, not to the elements 
_of bread and wine, which they hold not to be present after the consecra- 
tion; but to Jesus Christ, the Son of God, whom they believe to be 
truly, really, and substantially present, under the appearances only of 
bread and wine, after the consecration, and change thereby of the ele- 
ments into his body and blood. To adore Christ, by an act of supreme 
adoration, is no idolatry; because he is truly God, and consequentl 
a legitimate object of supreme worship. zr 

But if Catholics, using the ancient language of the Christian church, 
are said, 

Ist, To worship the saints; this worship must be understood to be 
only an inferior worship, honour, and respect, paid to them propor- 
tionate to the limited perfections and excellencies which God has be- 
stowed upon them, but this worship is infinitely below that supreme 
worship which they pay to God. Catholics acknowledge no perfection 
or excellence in any saint, not even in the blessed Virgin Mary, which 
they do not profess to be the work and gift of God in them. So that 
in honouring the saints, they celebrate the works of God, and conse- 
quently give glory to him. Whatever act of religious veneration we 
pay to the saints, is ultimately referred to God. 

* 9d. To adore the cross: this word, if applied to the cross itself, means 
no more than an inferior and relative respect paid to the instrument of 
our redemption ; but if in view of the cross it be applied to Christ him- 
self, then it means, as it ought to mean, an act of supreme adoration. 
$d. To worship the images of Christ or of the saints: the word is 
here again understood by Catholics only of an inferior and relative re- 
“spect shewn to images, in consideration of the respect due to the objects 
which they represent, and to which the respect shewn to the images is 
‘teferred. In this sense respect is shewn to the statue or to the throne of 
the King, in consideration of the majesty of the personage to whom they 
relate. An insult offered to his statue would be considered as intended 
to be offered to the king himself. In this sense a son respects the 
image or picture of his parent; a parent that of his child; a friend that 
of his friend; not for any intrinsi¢ virtue in the material substance or 
work of art, but because it relates to, and brings to his mind, ‘the object 
of his respect and affection. ‘ ; : 
’ To condemn this relative regard for images or pictures, would be to 
condemn the very feelings of nature: To charge the Catholic with 
idolatry, because the term worship, meaning only’an inferior and rela- 
tive regard, is found in the ancient and modern liturgies of his church, 
is not consistent with eandour or charity. car vi 
The charge that the Catholie’church sanctions the praying To images, 
isa calumny, and carries with it an imputation of stupidity too gross to 
We noticed. Catholics sometimes pray BEFORE images, because they 
serve to collect their thoughts, and fix their attention in their meditations 
and prayers; but they are not, on that account, to be supposed to be so 
‘void of reason and sense as to pray To the image: for they know that 
in it there is no virtue or power; ard that it can neither see, nor hear, 
‘nor help them. © ae eee 
_ VOL. L.=--NO. 1. T 
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Catholics do solicit the intercession of the angels and saints reigning 
with Christ in heaven. But in this, when done according to the prin- 
ciples and spirit of the Catholic church, there is nothing of superstition, 
nothing which is not consistent with true piety. For the Catholic 
church teaches her children not to pray to the saints, as to the authors 
or givers of divine grace; but only to solicit the saints in heaven to 
pray for them, in the same sense as St. Paul desired the faithful on earth 
to pray for him. 

Catholics, according to the faith and pious practice of the Christian 
church from the age of the Apostles, do pray for the release and eternal 
rest of departed souls, who may be detained for a time in a state of 
punishment on account of their sins, but in this we cannot discover even 
the shadow of superstition. 

By invoking the intercession of the saints in heaven, and by praying 
for the suffering souls in purgatory, Catholics exercise acts of that com- 
munion of charity, which subsists between the members of the mystieal 
body of Christ: the principle of which communion they profess to 
believe, when they say, “I believe the holy Catholic church, the com- 
minion of saints.” 

After this explanation and declaration, we hope that our countrymen 
will never be so unjust or so uncharitable, as to charge Catholics with 
idolatry or superstition, nor be so illiberal as to attempt to give a eolour 
to these injurious charges, by fixing an exclusive meaning to terms, 
which, in the language of scripture, Christian antiquity, and common 
usage, bear different senses in different circumstances. 


Section V. On the power of Forgiving Sins, and the precept of Con- 
Session.—The Catholic church is charged with impiety, in usurping the 
power of forgiving sins, and with spiritual tyranny in imposing on the 
people the yoke of confession. ; 

The Catholic church cannot be charged with impiety, for exercising 
powers given by Christ to his Apostles, and to their lawful successors; 
nor with tyranny in enforcing the observance of the precept of Christ, 

Catholics believe that Christ granted to his Apostles, and to the 
Priests of his church, power to forgive sins, by the administration of 
the sacraments of baptism and penance, to those who are duly disposed 
to receive this grace. They believe that the sacrament of penance is 
an institution of Christ, no less than the sacrament of baptism. The 
belief of both rests on the same foundation. 

In both these sacraments, sin is forgiven by the ministry of man. 
Be baptized every one of you for the remission of sins, Acts ii. 38; 
whose sins YOU SHALL FORGIVE, they are forgiven, John xx. 23. But 
no actual sin can be forgiven at the mere will of any Pope, or any 
priest, or any person whomsoever, without a sincere sorrow for having 
offended God, and a firm resolution to avoid future guilt, and to atone 
for past transgressions. Any person who receives absolution without 
these necessary dispositions, far from obtaining the remission of his sins, 
incurs the additional guilt of hypocrisy and profanation. b> 

The obligation of sacramental confession to a priest is not an Impost- 
tion of the church, but a precept of Christ. Without the voluntary 
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confession of the penitent, the power of forgiving, or retaining sins, 
could not be exercised with discretion and j ent by the minister of 
the sacrament of penance. The confession of sins could’never have 
peen introduced, had it not been received from the beginning as a divine 
ordinance for the remission of sin. It has been practised from the 
earliest ages of Christianity. It is attended with the most salutary 
effects. ides being a means of obtaining the remission of sin, it 
affords relief to.the troubled conscience, and opportunities of reclaim- 
ing deluded sinners from mischievous projects, and of causing repara- 
tion to be made for injuries done to persons, property, or character. It 
may be ridiculed by such as blaspheme those things which they know 
not (2 Pet. ii. 12), but it will be ever cherished as a merciful and salutary 
institution by those who are sincerely sorry for their sins, and earnestly 


sue for pardon. 


Section VI. On Indulgences.—The Catholic church is charged with 
encouraging guilt, by giving leave to commit sin, and granting an anti- 
cipated pardon for sins to come by indulgences. 

The Catholic church rejects with abhorrence the imputation, that by 
granting an indulgence, she grants permission to commit sin, or a 
pardon for sins to come. An indulgence, in the sense of the Catholic 
church, is no pardon for sin at all; it is only a remission of the whole 
or of a part of the temporal punishment, which the justice of God 
often reserves to be undergone by the sinner, after the guilt of the sin 
has been remitted. The power of granting the remission of this tem- 
poral punishment was given by Christ to St. Peter and his successors, 
and has been exercised from the earliest ages. An indulgence, so far 
from exempting sinners from works of penance and piety, is an encou- 
ragement to the performance of such works, since they are prescribed 
as conditions for gaining the benefit of an indulgence. 

Surely, therefore, the doctrine of the Catholic church concerning the 
sacrament of penance, confession, and indulgences, does not tend to 
relax Christian morality, nor to encourage guilt, nor facilitate the com- 
mission of crime, but rather to put an end to sin, and to promote the 
exercise of every Christian virtue amongst men. . 


Szcrion VII. On the Obligation of an Oath.—Catholics are charged 
with holding that they are not bound by any oath, and that the Pope 
can dispense them from all the oaths they may have taken. 

We cannot sufficiently express our astonishment at such a eharge. 
We hold that the obligation of an oath is most sacred: for by an oath 
man alls the Almighty searcher of hearts to witness the sincerity of 
his conviction of the truth of what he asserts; and his fidelity in per- 
forming the engagement he makes. Hence, whosoever swears falsely, 
or violates the lawful engagement he has confirmed by an oath, not 
only offends against truth, or justice, but against religion. He-is guilty 
of the enormous crime of perjury. 

‘No power in any Pope, or council, or in any individual or body of 
men, invested with authority in the Catholic church, can make it lawful 
for a’ Catholic to confirm any falsehood by an oath; or dispense with 

T2 
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any oath, by which a Catholic has confirmed his duty of allegiance to 
his sovereign, or any obligation of duty or justice to a third person, 
He who takes an oath is bound to observe it, in the obvious meaning 
of the words, or in the known meaning of the person to whom it is 
sworn, * 


Section VIII. On allegiance to our Sovereign, and obedience to the 
Pope.—Catholics are charged with dividing their allegiance between 
their temporal sovereign and the Pope. 

Allegiance relates not to spiritual but to civil duties ; to those tem- 
poral tributes and obligations, which the subject owes to the person of 
his sovereign, and to the authority of the state. 

By the term spiritual, we here mean that which in its nature tends 
directly to a supernatural end, or is ordained to produce a supernatural 
effect. Thus the office of teaching the doctrines of faith, the adminis- 
tration of the sacraments, the conferring and exercising of jurisdiction, 
purely ecclesiastical, are spiritual matters. 

By the term ‘emporal, we mean that which in its nature tends directly 
to the end of civil society. Thus the right of making laws for the 
civil government of the state, the administration of civil justice, the 
appointment of civil magistrates and military officers, are temporal 
matters. 

The allegiance which Catholics hold to be due and are bound to pay 
to their sovereign, and to the civil authority of the state, is perfect and 
undivided. They do not divide their allegiance between their sove- 
reign and any other power on earth, whether temporal or ecclesiastical. 
They acknowledge in the sovereign, and in the constituted government 
of these realms, a supreme civil and temporal authority, which is en- 
tirely distinct from, and totally independent of, the spiritual and eccle- 
siastical authority of the Pope, and of the Catholic church. They 
declare that neither the Pope, or any other prelate, or ecclesiastical 
person of the Roman Catholic church, has in virtue of his spiritual or 
ecclesiastical character, any right, directly or indirectly, to any civil or 
temporal jurisdiction, power, superiority, pre-eminence, or authority, 
within this realm ; nor has any right to interfere, directly or indirectly, 
in the civil government of the United Kingdom, or any part thereof; 
nor to oppose, in any manner, the performance of the civil duties which 
are due to his Majesty, his heirs, and successors, from all or any of his 
Majesty’s subjects ; nor to enforce the performance of any spiritual or 
ecclesiastical duty, by any civil or temporal means. They hold them- 
selves bound in conscience to obey the civil government of this realm, 
in all things of a temporal and civil nature, notwithstanding any dis- 
pensation or order to the contrary had, or to be had, from the Pope, or 
any authority of the church of Rome. 

ence we declare, that by rendering obedience in spiritual matters 
to the Pope, Catholics do not withhold any portion of their allegiance 
to their King, and that their allegiance is entire and undivided; the 
civil power of the state, and the spiritual authority of the Catholic 
church, being absolutely distinct, and being never intended by their 
Divine Author to interfere or clash with each other, wate 
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“Render unto Cesar the things that are Cesar’s, and to God the 
things that are God's.” 

Section IX.—On the claim of British Catholics to the property of 
the Church Establishment in England.—British Catholics are charged 
with entertaining a pretended right to the property of the Established 
Church in England. 

We consider such a charge to be totally without foundation. We 
declare that we entertain no pretension to such a claim. We re 
all the revenues and temporalities of the church Establishment as the 
property of those on whom they are settled by the laws of the land. 
We disclaim any right, title, or pretension with regard to the same. 


Section X. On the Doctrine of Exclusive Salvation—Catholics 
are charged with wncharitableness, in holding the doctrine of exclusive 
salvation. 

Catholics are taught by their church to love all men, without exception : 
to wish that all may be saved; and to pray that all may be pew and 


may come to the knowledge of the truth, by which they may be saved. 

if the Almighty himself has assigned certain conditions, without the 
observance of which man cannot be saved, it would seem to be an act of 
impiety to attempt to annul those divinely-established conditions: and 
an act of great uncharitableness towards a fellow-man, to tell him, that he 
may be saved, without complying with the conditions prescribed by the 


Almighty 


The doctrinal principle of exclusive salvation belongs to the law of 
Christ. 

Has not Christ, who commands the belief of his revealed doctrines, 
pronounced, that he that believeth not shall be condemned ? (Mark xvi, 
16.) Has not Christ, who instituted baptism for the remission of sins, 
declared that except a man be born again of water and of the Holy Ghost, 
he cannot enter into the kingdom of God? (John iii, 5.) Has not St. 
Paul enumerated a list of crimes, sach as adultery, idolatry, hatred, sedi- 
tions, heresies, murders, drunkenness, &c., of which he declares, that the 
who do snch things, shall not obtain the kingdom of God? (Galat. v, 
21.) Are not these exclusive conditions ? 

Whoever professes the law of Christ must profess the principle and 
doctrine of exclusive salvation. It is not the Catholic, it is God himself 
who will exclude from Heaven those who are not duly qualified for it by 
faith and good works. 

But the Catholic, whilst he is bound to admit, and with firm faith to be- 
lieve, this doctrinal principle, is bound also by the divine commandment 
not to judge. He is not allowed, therefore, to pronounce sentence of con- 
demnation on individuals, who may live and die out of the external 
communion of the Catholic Church: nor to pronounce sentence of con- 
demnation against those who may die in an apparent state of sin. 
All those he leaves to the righteous judgment of the great searcher of 
hearts, who at the last day will render to every man according to his works. 

But surely charity, as well as truth, must forbid one Christian to de- 
' ceive another, in a matter of such infinite importance as the eternal 
salvation of the soul, He who should persuade his neighbour, that no 
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condition for salvation is required on the part of man, would deceive him, 
He who admits that any one such condition is required by the Almighty, 
admits the principle of exclusive salvation. 


Section XI. On Keeping Faith with Heretics.— Catholics are 
charged with holding the principle that they are not bound to keep faith 
with Heretics. 

As Catholics, we hold and we declare, that all Catholics are bound by 
the law of nature, and by the law of revealed religion, to observe the du- 
ties of fidelity and justice to all men, without any exception of persons, 
and without any distinction of nation or religion. 

British Catholics have solemnly sworn, that “ they reject and detest 
that unchristian and impious principle, that faith is not to be kept with 
heretics or infidels.” ’ 

After this, the imputation of their holding this principle, cannot but 
be felt by them as grievously injurious to their religious and moral 
character. 

ConcLuston.—Having in the foregoing declaration, endeavoured to 
state, in the simplicity of truth, such me Ba of our church as are most 
frequently misrepresented or misunderstood in this country, and to ex- 
plain the meaning in which Catholics understand the terms by which 
these doctrines are expressed in the language of their church ; we.con- 
fidently trust, that this declaration and explanation will be received by 
all our fellow-subjects, in a spirit of candour and charity; and that 
those who have been hitherto ignorant of, or but imperfectly acquainted 
with our doctrines of faith, will do us the justice to acknowledge, 
that, as Catholics, we hold no religious prineiniety and entertain no 
opinions flowing from those principles, which are not perfectly consistent 
with our duties as Christians, and as British subjects. 

This declaration we, the undersigned, approve, and publish, as an ex- | 
position of our principles and doctrines, on the subjects to which it refers. 
ee Waris, Bishop of Halia, Vic. Apost. in the London District. 
sh Perer Bernarpin, Bishop of Thespie, Vic. Apost. in the 

Western District. 
*+ Taomas, Bishop of Bolina, Vic. Apost. in the Northern District. 
“4- Tuomas, Bishop of Cambysopolis, Vic. Apost. in the Midland 
District. 

e ALexanper, Bishop of Maximianopolis, Vic. Apost. in the Low- 

land District in Scotland. 

» Ranap, Bishop.of Aeryndela, Vic. Apost. in the Highland Dis- 

trict in Scotland. 

4. Peter Avcustine, Bishop of Siga, Coadjutor in the Western 

District. 
oj James, Bishop of Usula, Coadjutor in the London District. 
» THomas, Bishop of Europum, Coadjutor in the Northern District, 
2} ALEXANDER, Bishop of Cybistra, Coadjutor in theLowland District 
in Scotland 


May 1826. 
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We are much gratified at the aspect which Catholicity presents te us at 
this moment in Great Britain. The numbers who continue to join 
themselves to our communion, attest the beneficial tendency of the spirit 
of enquiry, which marks the religious charaeter of our age. 

The extraordinary efforts which were made in the course of last sum- 
mer, by the Conservative party, to arouse our Protestant countrymen to 
religious warfare against us, have more than failed. The meetings in 
Exeter Hall came a day too late to find eredit with a thinking pablic. 
But they were not without their effect. They awakened attention, and 
they = athe an enquiry into the reality of the charges, which our slan- 
derers had exhibited in such revolting relief. The result has been, a 
wonderful augmentation of our numerical, as well as moral strength. 

On Wednesdav, the 30th of March last, the Duke of Newcastle moved, 
in the House of Lords, for “ returns of all Roman Catholic chapels, with 
the dates of their erection: also returns of all monastic establishments, 
distinguishing whether for monks or nuns, together with the number in 
each; also for returns of all Roman Catholic Colleges and seminaries in 
England and Wales, distinguishing those which belong to the Jesuits ; 
and also of the number of Roman Catholics in 1799, and their progressive 
increase down to the present time.” After some discussion the motion 
was agreed to, except that part of it which referred to the number of 
Catholic colleges and seminaries, and the number of Catholics in 1799. 
The noble Duke on that occasion stated, “ that Popery was alarmingly 
on the increase in Great Britain; that, in 1835, there were 510 Roman 
Catholic chapels in England, while, sixty years ago, there were orily thirty. 
In addition to this, eleven new churches were building; and, at Kidder- 
minster and Dover, Protestant chapels had been turned into Popish 
chapels. There were also eight Popish colleges and seminaries, the 
object of which was manifest.” We can assure his Grace that he has 
underrated the number of our new churches now im the course of erection: 
they are certainly not less than forty, not to speak of some four or five 
which have been opened this year. The number of our British colleges 
amounts to nine. . 


Dr. Wiseman’s Lectures.—These Lectures, which were first de- 
livered in the Sardinian oer and afterwards in the Chapel at Moorfields, 
are now in progress of publication in numbers by Mr Booker. The 

ublic journals have recorded, that in both Chapels they were attended 
y immense crowds; indeed, so numerous, that on more than one 
‘occasion, the chapel at Moorfields, which affords accommodation to 
upwards of three thousand persons, was not large enough to admit all 
the applicants for places. It is with great satisfaction we hear from all 
— that these discourses have produced a profound impression 

roughout the metropolis. Several persons, anxious to testify their 
gratitude to Dr. Wiseman, have entered into a subscription, with a view 
of presenting him with some token of their , before he returns to 
Rome. We have no doubt, that if the list already formed were published, 


it would speedily receive very general support. 
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On the other hand, in St. John’s Chapel, Millmari'Street, Dr. Martin, 
an Irish Protestant clergyman, is at present engaged in a course of 
Anti-Catholic lectures, to a very thin congregation. It has often struck 
us as somewhat singular, that while numerous lectures of the offensive 
cast teem periodically from Protestant pulpits, none of our polemical foes 
seem to conceive the propriety of following the temperate course of our 
own theologians, by expounding and defending the principles of their 
own religion. We had the curiosity to be present at one of Dr. Martin's 
lectures; the subject was penance. We regretted the want of candour, 
or of information, which characterized his assertions. The impartial 
reader may appreciate both, when he is assured by Dr. Martin, that, 
“according to Aquinas, it is impossible to make a good confession, 
Some fathers and doctors of the Roman Church declare it sufficient to 
love God once a-year. Reginaldus says, that there is no precept against 
remaining one’s whole life in enmity against God, &c. &c. &c.” A young 
layman of our Church, who was present, wrote next day to the lecturer, 
demanding his authorities for these positions among others, but the Doctor 
made him no reply, stating from the pulpit, on the ensuing evening, that 
he could not be expected to do so, and confining himself then to a mere 
review of what he had said on one isolated point, which was the obsolete 
charge about the deposing power. It has been remarked that Dr. Wise- 
man, in his lectures, never stated a Protestant opinion without pro- 
ducing an authority, and never omitted to make a written reply to those 
of his Protestant hearers who addressed him upon the matter of his lec- 
tures by letters, to which their names and residences were subscribed. 

We are glad to learn, from the organ of the ‘* Reformation” Society, 
that at West Bromwich, our Priesthood “ insinuate much” of our religi- 
ous doctrines among the people, and that the said Society is “ suffering 
occasional inroads,’ by means of| their “ persevering foe,” the Hon. Mr. 
Spencer. 

The Protestant Journal relieves us from the trouble of enquiring into the 
state of Catholic Scotland. ‘ The Eastern District,” we are assured, “ in 
which is included the capital of Scotland, is remarkable for the increase of 
Catholicity. In almost every town of any size, the efforts of the Chureh 
are many and persevering, and their success painfully apparent.” It would 
seem, however, that the Journal did injustice to the “ Northern Papal Dis- 
trict,” by the invidious mention of the Eastern. “The proofs of the progress” 
of our faith are in the former “ equally melancholy.” In Inverness several 
members of the professedly Protestant town council, have contributed to 
the erection of a Catholic Church, although they would not give sixpence 
to the parish Church. In Greenock, our population is immense and in- 
creasing. In Perth, the visit of an itinerant Catholic preacher, provoked 
the Voluntaries to vindicate our cause, to the great repletion of the priests 
chapel in that city. In fact, one of these men, a “ leading light,” declared 
in public, somewhere, that ‘ Catholicity had ceased to be Popery, because 
it had become voluntary.” In a word, bells are now no longer heard 
on the “ 5th of November,” and the “ rulers” of Glasgow are convine 
that “all opposition” to our religion, “is unchristian,” and the result’of 
our labour is succinctly stated to be such, “ that from being rid of Ca- 
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tholics, to a considerable extent,” Scotland has come once more to swarm 
-with them, and to revert, in some places, to almost her ante-Reformation 
‘condition. 

» The accounts which have been received from our colonies are most 
‘cheering. 

~ Letters of a late date from the Jesuit Fathers, who left Stonyhurst for 
India at the end of 1834, speak very encouragingly of their: mission. 
‘They were in the enjoyment of aa health and spirits. The college 
which they established in Calcutta, shortly after their arrival. there, was 
very successful. ‘The Rev. Francis Chadwick is the Rector of the. insti- 
tution. The Right Rev. Dr. O'Connor, Bishop of Madras, had arrived 
‘there from Ireland in safety. 

The Right Rev. Dr. Polding, Bishop of Hiero-Cesarea, and V. A. in 
‘Australasia, reached successively the shores of Van Diemen’s Land and 
New South Wales, in July and September last. His Lordship writes in 
good spirits of his health and missionary prospects. Private letters speak 
.very favourably of the a produced by the Bishop on the local 
-authorities, A latge sum had been voted by the, Legislative Council of 
-Van Diemen’s Land for the erection of a Catholic church in Hobart town, 
“the capital ; and a Sydney newspaper assures us, that, before the close of 
‘the session of the Legislative Council of New South Wales, that body 
voted, for the Bishop's maintenance, the sum of 500/..: We believe that 
‘the Australasian Association, founded by his Lordship shortly before his 
‘departure, thrives well, and produces, in aid of his mission, a.sum of no 
mean amount. 

We are happy to inform our readers, that there is great prospect, of a 
Vicar Apostolic being consecrated for Demerara, and .the adjacent colo- 
nies, where the want of one has been long so seriously felt. 
~ Weare sorry to hear, that in Lower Canada, the Irish Catholics are 
still in that state of exceeding distress, to which the cholera and other ca- 
‘lamities, some while since reduced them. It appears, that a few years 
ago, the overwhelming proportion which the numbers of our brethren at 
Quebec, presented, to the spiritual accommodation afforded them, deter- 
mined them to open subscriptions for the erection of a new church. The 
‘ground was bought, and the Church erected, but its completion seems as 
remote as ever, by reason of the exliaustion of their resources. Out of a 
_population of 35,000, Quebec contains 7,000 Irish Catholics. Among 
‘the 40,000 inhabitants of Montreal, there are 8,000 Irish Catbolics. 
About 12,000 Catholic emigrants arrive at Quebec, annually, from Ire- 
land. Inthe French Canadian chapels, of course, instructions are given 
in the French language only. 

‘The state of religion in France is most consoling. Of late years, a 
gradnal return: to Christianity has been remarked throughout the provinces 
‘of that country, and even in its capital. In the present year, this happy 
changeshas made a most important rene The youth of France, in 
‘whom religion once found so much to fear for, give now the fairest 
promise of becoming her glory and her safe-guard. The venerable 
Archbishop of Paris, ever alive to their real welfare, appointed, chiefly 
upon their account, a course of lectures, on the philosophy of Christianity, 
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to be delivered by the Abbé Lacordaire, upon the Sundays in the 
Lent which is just passed. With great propniety, the locale of these dis- 
courses was fixed within the venerable walls of Notre Dame. We were 

resent at one of these lectures. Long before one o'clock, the hour of the 

ecture, this magnificent cathedral was crowded in every part. There 
were not less than 10,000 assembled. Of these, three-fourths were males, 
and of these again, a large majority were young men. In the midst sat 
the Archbishop: his golden crosier planted before him, seemed the 
standard of that mighty host. The lecture, which discussed the conformit 
of revelation to natural evidences, whether inanimate, animate, rational, 
or social, was heard with the profoundest attention, which, indeed, it un- 
questionably merited. At times, the glowing eyes and cheeks of the 
youthful auditors rendered an eloquent testimony to the truths which the 
preacher di ~ before them, with all the powers necessary to produce 
conviction. e are happy to announce, that the Archbishop, in a most 
kind and appropriate manner, has, since the commencement of these 
lectures, bestowed on M. Lacordaire one of the stalls of Notre Dame. 
The numbers of young persons of the male sex, comparatively so numer- 
_ous, who present themselves at the confessional and the communion- 
rail, the crowded churches at the period of a retreat, and the increase of 
devotion observable during the celebration of mass, assured us that the 
change alluded to has not been nominal, but real. 

The recent investiture of M. de Cheverus as the Cardinal Prince of 
Bordeaux, has given great satisfaction generally in France. The bill for 
the increase of his salary, as well as for the expenses of his inauguration, 
has passed both houses without opposition. 

At Paris, in January last, appeared the first number of a monthly 
periodical, called “ L'Université Catholique,’ edited by a brilliant réwnion 
of the most illustrious Catholic writers in France and Belgium. This 
“aristocracy of talent,” as the biographer of Schlegel very appropriately 
terms it, undertakes, in the “ Discours Preliminaire” o Tul last, the 
accomplishment of a double duty. It says,—‘“ First, we should cultivate 
the various branches of useful knowledge, in such a manner as to disen 
them the more and more from the erroneous conceptions which have 
been confounded with them, and thus to favour the movement which is 
restoring the spiritof Catholicism. This first effort is nothing more than 
a work of purification. To accomplish this, it suffices to reject the evil, 
— it suffices to treat of science in a spirit which is not hostile to religion.” 

“ But to this must be joined another task,—a task of organization. 
To show that the Catholic faith generates philosophy, or the 
science which constitutes the unity of all the various sciences,—that the 
Catholic hierarchy contains the rallying point of order and of social pro- 
gress,—that Catholic charity, combined with the results of science, can 
alone resolve, in a manner complete and durable, the most important 
problems of political economy,—that all art should be Christian, and 
that all which is Christian emanated from Catholicism, or returns to it ;~ 
this is the grand religious thesis of the nin*teenth century.” 
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